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NOTICES OF THE PRESS 

ON SOME FIRST WORKS AND LECTURES. 



'* The advice to emigranU and settten is peculiarly valuable* tram its sound, 
practical character. "-->rM(m<ftf(«r and Foreign QuarteHp Review. 

** The work is written in a dashinffj off-hand style, and contains an immense 
amount of valuable matter."— Co/onfw Meigazlne, 

** The merit of this book consists in the ftiU and impartial account it gives of 
the colony, and the sound advice which accompanies it. There is no attempt to 
paint anything in rose-colour."— j^wetoior. 

*' We cannot too warmly recommend Mr. Hursthouse's book to the intending 
emigrant and the general reader."— CHttc. 

" Mr. Hursthouse gives no exaggerated description of an emigrant's life, but 
states the case impartutUy."— AM>»omirt. 

" Written in a vigorous and attractive style, and blends humour with earnest- 
ness, which latter quality it possesses in an eminent d^ree."— FFeoft/y DitpaMt. 

** Written in a clear, candid, impartial spirit ; every word bears the stamp and 
impress of truth."— CMAo/<c Standard, 

" Truthful, honest, and judidoiu."— Gardeners' Chronicle. 

•' One of the cheapest and best books on emigration."— Ta//</« WeOcl^ Paper. 

** Every intending emigrant would do well by purchasing this little publication, 
and pondering seriously over its contents."— Aforx Ijone Expreae. 

** Written in a style which combines vifjour and ability, with a share of piquancy 
and vivacity which renders it very attractive."— ^&0ref0en Journal* 

** A readable book, full fraught with useful information."— NbrtA qf SeoUand 
Gazette* 

** We know not a l)etter guide to the settler at our antipodes than is here 
afforded."— ]Vor/o/* If ewe. 

** The best work on the subject which has yet come under our notice."— A'ot- 
tit^ham Guardian. 

** Very cleverly written."— At^ty Advertieer, 

" Replete with practical information."— FTi^an Times. 

** Evidently the production of one who has studied the subyect * au fond.*"— 
Durham Jdvertiaer, 

A practised and practical writer on Ehnigration; herein a few business-like 
pages, contrasts the various Emigration Fields." — Gateahead Obeerver, 

** One of the most interesting and useful works we have perused for a long time 
paat.*'Somer9et Herald. 

'* The subject is treated in a very masterly manner."— Sowtto-n Timee. 

** A cheap and excellent little manual."— Govenfry HertUd. 

" No one who thmks of emigrating should be without this book."— Kentish 
Observer. 

There is much sound information in these pages, and at times not a little 
humorous description."— Liverpoo/ Times. 

** The author thoroughlv understands his subject, and well he may, his work is 
characterised throughout by candour and moderation."— Letce«f«r Mercury. 
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VI NOTICES OF THE PBE83. 

** Fraught with much valuable informatlon« conveyed in a clear and amusing 
style."— £a<A Herald, 

" A perfect specimen of what a work on Emigration should be."— Herto Guar- 
dian. 

dec. &c. &c. 



LECTURES. • 

'* The authof Is a lecturer of acknowledged ability. His style is graphic and 
lively, his advice to Emigrants shrewd and sensible, and his general facts and ob- 
servations are complete and reliable '*— Shield Free Prete, 

** A very interesting lecture, at the Mechanics' Institute, was delivered here on 
Friday evening, by Mr. C. Hursthouse. J. S.Trelawney, Esq., M.P., occunied the 
chair. At the conclusion of the lecture further information was elicited : out the 
junior members giving vent to a round of applause now were the means of stopping 
further discussion."— P/ymovf A Journal, 

**A. Lecture, which excited very considerable attention, was delivered at the 
Literary Institution here, Friday evening, by Mr. C. Hursthouse. The president, 
A. Colliver, Esq., occupied the chair; and,, although the evening wa^ unfavour- 
able, the hall was crowded, many persons being unable to obtain seats. * * * 
Mr. Hurs^ouse concluded his Lecture amidst much applause."— Paitsonce Ga- 
zette. 

** On Thursday evening a lecture, on the advantages offered by New Zealand 
as a field for emigration, was delivered in the Town Hall, by Mr. C. Hursthouse, 
author of the excellent work on New Zealand, which we lately reviewed ; and 
although the notice was very short, the audience was most numerous and highly 
respectable."— Ltf»ce*rer Mercury, 

'* Mr. Hursthouse, a gentleman who has spent several years in New Zealand 
and other colonies, and who appears to have availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him of amassing a large amount of interesting and impor- 
tant mformation, gave a Lecture, on Friday evening, at the Assembly Rooms 
(Norwich), to a large and influential audience on the superior advantages of New 
Zealand as an emigration-fleld over every other colony."— Nof:/o/Ar Neuw. 

"On F.riday evening last, Mr. Charles Hursthouse delivered a very interesting 
Lecture on the above subject in the British Schoolroom. This gentleman is the 
author of several works on emigration, and has visited the United States of Ame- 
rica, Canada, South AfHca, Australia, and New Zealand, which latter country he 
has selected as his future home. His Lecture was delivered in a very plewiing 
manner, audit contained a great deal of useful and instructive matter."— Banbury 
Guardian, 

** We have deferred till our present Number our report on the very instructive 
and interesting Lecture on eralgration, which was given by Mr. Hursthouse on 
Tuesday evening last, because we could not afford the time or space which we de- 
sired to devote to the subject,— alike for the purpose of doing some measure of 
justice to the Lecturer, and of conveying to our readers a useful summary of the 
valuable information he communicated.' —GutfmMy Star. 

" At the Com Exchange, od Wednesday evening, Mr. C. Hursthouse, a gentle- 
man who has resided six years in New Zealand, and is the author of an interesting 
work on the settlement at New Plymouth, delivered a free Lecture on the advan- 
tages oflfered by New Zealand as a field of emigration. The chair was taken by the 
Mayor **Soutfuttnpton Count!/ Paper. 

** To a perfect acquaintance with his subject, the Lecturer added a clear arrange- 
ment and enunciation ; whilst the absence of everything like claptrap gained for 
him the confidence ofhis audience, which was botn numerous and highly respect- 
able."— C!(iwi6ridg'c Independent. 

"On Friday evening a very interesting Lecture was delivered here by Mr. 
Hursthouse. The Lecturer was warmly cheered during his Address, which was 
dear, elegant, and, above all, practical. —Boffon Herald. 

" On Thursday evening, a Lecture on * Emigration, Emigration Fields, and 
who should Emigrate,' was delivered at the Institution, by Mr. Hursthouse, to a 
numerous audience. The Lecture was fraught with much valuable information, 
conveyed in a clear and amusing style, and kept the attention of the audience 
fixed on the Lecturer to the close, when he was greeted with much applause."— 
Bith Herald. 

ice. SiC. dec. 
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NEW ZEALAND, 



THE BRITAIN OF THE SOUTH. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTEODUCTOBY. 



The oharacter, credibility, and antecedents of an 
authoi; must generally be matters of indifference to 
a reader ; and any 'remarks on personal history or 
motives for writing, would generally be obtrusive. 
The philosopher, the historian, the novelist, seek to 
instruct or amuse us; but they do not ask us to risk 
life or fortune in any new pursuit. We read their 
works with profit and delight; but we still keep 
our money in the funds, open our shop, go round 
our farm, and pursue the even tenor of our way* 
But it is not so in emigration. Here, the object 
of the writer is to root us up and transplant us to 
a new land, perchance ten thousand miles away 
from the land of our birth. He who writes on 
such a subject incurs grave responsibility ; and 
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2 author's practice and experience. 

would do well at the outset, to seek the confidence 
of his readers by showing them that he has had 
ample opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of 
his subject, that he is sincere in what he says on 
it, and practises what he would preach. To this 
end therefore, I shall take leave to mention so much 
of my personal history as may relate to emigration, 
and briefly stat/C the circumstances under which this 
work appears. 

Some years ago, a mixed expedition of pleasure 
and business led me to America; and foreseeing 
then that a decayed family like my own might 
eventually emigrate, I lost no opportunity of ac- 
quainting myself with the emigrational advantages 
of the various districts I traversed in journeying 
through Upper and Lower Canada and the United 
States. Soon after my return, an elder brother 
determined on bettering his fortunes in New Zea- 
land ; and I, disappointed with America, and having 
meanwhile graduated as a carpenter, determined to 
accompany him. Touching at the Cape of Good Hope 
to purchase horses, we were wrecked and detained 
there three months; when we made the acquaint- 
ance of various Cape settlers, and saw something 
of the emigrational prospects of this African co- 
lony. On arrival in New Zealand we bought 
wild land, and at once commenced the work of 
creating a little estate. After leading an active 
colonial life of this nature for four years, during 
which period I was twice over in Australia, private 
matters called me to England; when I induced my 



SECOND EXPEDITION TO NEW ZEALAND. 3 

father and vaiious members of the fetmily to emi- 
grate and join our pioneer party in New Zealand. 
Compelled to remain in England for some time 
and not wishing to be idle, I partly employed my- 
self in promoting New Zealand colonisation; and 
thus, brought into personal communication with 
numbers of emigrants of aU grades and classes, 
acquired some further experience of the various 
requirements and details of emigration. Some little 
works on colonial and emigration subjects which 
I had written being rather favourably received by 
the press and the public, the " cacoethes scribendi '* 
was inflamed ; and having reason to believe that a 
practical work descriptive of the " New Zealand of 
to-day" might interest a portion of the reading 
world, I was induced to attempt the production of 
one. Feeling, however, that I could not satisfac- 
torily perform the task without revisiting the 
colony and seeing for myself what progress had 
been made in my absence, I made a second trip to 
New Zealand, from which I have lately returned. 

And, now, having compared notes with relatives 
settled in almost every colony of the empire — 
ha^'ing read almost every modem work on colonies 
and emigration — shaving seen various emigration 
fields and arrived at the deliberate conclusion that 
New Zealand, as a " Home,"" is preferable to any — 
I intend returning thither, as soon as circumstances 
will permit, and settling down finally, for good. 

In discussing the great question of emigration, 
sceptical advisers of the intending emigrant are apt 
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4 CRY OP INTERESTED MOTIVES. 

to remark, " O, don't put faith in that book, the 
person who writes it is interested ! '' Of course he 
is; but does that make him unworthy of belief? 
The dentist advises a tooth out — are we to turn 
away in agony because he would be paid for draw- 
ing it ? The family solicitor tells us of a ten per 
cent, landed investment — are we to distrust the 
bargain because he would pocket the conveyancing 
fees ? Your wife's milliner displays a new bonnet — 
does your wife refuse it because Madame Crinoline 
would pocket a pound by selling it ? I am interested 
in New Zealand ; the population approaches 50,000 ; 
if it were 500,000, the value of any property I 
might have there would be quadrupled. But I 
hold the belief, and on no light grounds, that 
thousands of down-going people, clinging to ruin 
in this competition-stricken country, would be saved 
by timely emigration to New Zealand ; and that, 
though their going thither might benefit me in 
common with every colonist, their going thither 
would most benefit themselves. In emigration, as 
in other things, there is a reciprocity of advantage ; 
and this argument of the " stay-at-jiome-and-sink " 
wiseacres would have been worthy of the classic 
fool who refused to go into water untU he had 
learned to swim. 

I have remarked that any exaggeration of the 
advantages of an emigration field is sure to be 
followed by a most injurious reaction and recoil. 
Horifesty is never better policy than when it is 
shown in making works on emigration speak 



FAVOURABLE TIME FOR EMIGRATION. O 

the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. I have sought to keep this profitable maxim 
in view; and feel confident that three in four of 
those who might be partly induced to improve 
their fortunes in New Zealand through a perusal of 
this little work, would admit, after a year's resi- 
dence in the colony, that I had understated rather 
than overstated the emigrational advantages of the 
New Life and the New Land. 

Owing to fortuitous conjunction of external and 
internal circumstances, there has never been so 
favourable a time for emigrating to New Zealand 
^s the present ; and it is scarcely probable that 
there will ever be so favourable a time again. It 
is self-evident that Population is necessarily the 
firet requirement, the " primum mobile," the great 
enriching power of aU new countries and emi- 
gration fields. When the emigrant is once settled 
on his wild acres, the quicker population increases 
near his acres, the quicker and greater will be his 
gains. Now, population is increasing, and bids 
fair to continue increasing, near the New Zealand 
emigrant's acres at a rate that would once have 
been deemed incredible. In the five years prior to 
the last five, 180,000 more people went to Canada 
than to Australia; in the last five years 140,000 *^" 

fewer people went to Canada than to Australia; 
and every emigrant who settles in Australia is near 
to, and increases the value of, every New Zealand 
emigrant's every acre. In feict, the monopoly of 
emigration which our American colonies long pos- 



6 THE "AURI SACRA FAMES RAIL. 

sessed has been broken up by the poet's " auri 
sacra fames/' The Diggings have bridged the 
ocean. The crowded millions of the Old World's 
cities may now travel to the marvellous gold 
plains of Australia, to the "fresh fields and pas- 
tures new " of New Zealand, in greater ease com- 
fort and safety than our fathers travelled in from 
Jedburgh to Jersey, or from Limerick to the Land's 
End. A five months' pleasure trip to Australia 
and New Zealand and hdck, down the Mediter- 
ranean by Suez and Singapore through the summer 
seas of the Indian Archipelago and the South 
Pacific, will be an easy possibility of 1858. Some 
fifty millions sterling of gold have been shovelled 
up in Australia in the last five years ; no man can 
say that she will not give forth as vast a treasure 
in the next five. Gold and a smooth highway to 
gold, dissipating old ideas old prejudices old fears, 
are virtually bringing the Antipodes to the doors 
of Europe ; and many more seemingly improbable 
things may come to pass in the next ten years 
than that in 1867 Australia and New Zealand 
may count five millions of people, be within forty 
days' sail of London, and have an annual export 
of gold, wool, flax, and raw produce, of the value 
of thirty miUions sterUng. 

Such are some of the extemcd circumstances 
which make the present a most favourable era for 
New Zealand emigration. Glance a moment at the 
internal. The early struggles of New Zealand, 
the fatuous, flagitious Government, the long-lasting 
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insecurity of life and property, — ^all those hostile 
causes which annihilated New Zealand emigration, 
though they half ruined the pioneer colonists and 
terribly retarded the progress of the infant colony, 
have nevertheless had a counter beneficial effect on 
the prospects of those who may be going to New 
Zealand now. For if this sad anti-emigration 
state of things had never existed, the surpassing 
natural advantages of New Zealand would unques- 
tionably by this time have dra^iTi to her tens of 
thousands of people instead of a handful ; when, 
necessarily, most of the finest sites and locations 
for settlement which the country affords would have 
been pounced on, occupied, and monopolised ; and 
emigrants of 1857, instead of having, as they 
now have, first choice of many best locations, would 
have had only second choice of inferior locations. 

Happily, these fatal emigration obstructions 
are removed ; the road to New Zealand is at 
last open. The young colony has won for 
herself an admirable representative government. 
With the exception of a petty tribe in a comer of 
the North Island, the remnant of the native popula- 
tion is fast chan^ng into an industrial, productive 
portion of the community. The marvellous ad- 
vance of the sister colonies of Australia has wonder- 
fully advanced New Zealand ; a portion of the 
golden shower is falling on her shores. If there 
be a " tide in the affairs of colonies which taken at 
the turn leads on to fortune,'' such tide seems set- 
ting towards our youngest one ; and, looking both 
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at these ex.temal and internal circumstances, I 
state nothing more than a deliberate conviction, 
in saying that the present is a most &vourable 
period for New Zealand emigration; and that those 
who profit by it would now purchase wild lands 
for shillings per acre which, five years hence, they 
could not purchase for pounds. 

In conclusion, I have only to remark, that, 
should the reader desire to obtain any little spe- 
cial or personal information touching New Zealand 
emigration matters which these pages may not 
supply, I should have much pleasure in attempting 
to afford it by replying to any communication sent 
to my town address, 28, Thavies Inn, London. 

Ramsqate, Jan, 1, 1857. 
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CHAPTER II. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



Between 1520 and 1610 the Spaniards made 
several voyages from their South American pos- 
sessions in search of a Great South Land, the 
Terra Australis Incognita, " an exceeding rich gold 
countrie and fair land of diamonds and precious 
stones," which the old explorers and ancient mari- 
ners of those times fondly hoped to light on some 
day in the South Pacific. 

In 1605, Pedro Fernandez de Quiros and Luis 
Vaez de Torres started on one of these voyages and 
discovered the islands now known as the New 
Hebrides. Here, in a storm, they parted company. 
ToiTes sailed north-east, and coasting New Guinea, 
discovered and passed through those dreaded straits 
which stUl bear his name. Might not Quii'os, 
holding on south in continued search of the gold 
land (the realised " Diggings '* of two centuries 
later), have been tlie real discoverer of New Zea- 
land ? At least, it is something more than conjec- 
tural that New Zealand was first discovered by 
some early Spanish navigator, inasmuch as there 

B 3 
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exists a remarkably correct Spanish chart of Dusky 
Bay, of very early date ; and Dusky Bay was not a 
place which Tasman the recognised discoverer of 
New Zealand forty years later appears to have 
visited. Those who would here exalt the Spaniard 
and dethrone the Dutchman, may further urge, that 
some New Zealanders assert that the dog was not 
brought to the country by their ancestors ; but was 
introduced by some strange ship which once visited 
their shores ; and that as Perro is the Spanish, and 
Pero the New Zealand word for dog, there is some 
evidence that this strange ship was a Spanish 
ship.* 

Whoever though may have been the European 
navigator who first stumbled on New Zealand, the 
honour of the true autlientic discovery is due to 

* Too much weight, however, has been given to this evidence 
of words. It is said that perro or pero is a word evidently foreign 
to the Maori language. Now one Maori word for dog is kuri, the 
other p6ro, or p6rop6ro. But there are many words like p4ro, such 
as the verb p4ra, to be like that ; per&ro, a shellfish ; p^re, a sling ; 
p^rep6re, to clear away weeds. Ka tuku nga p6ni a to kotiro, the 
girl pouts with anger. At the same time it is only fair to 
Columbus' countrymen to add that the word p6ro, p6rop^ro, is 
generally applied to a hungry-looking half-starved dog, a little 
fact which favours the assumption of a Spanish-introduced 
dog. For it is reasonable to suppose that a runaway dog or dog 
sent adrift from any of the old ill-found exploring tubs of the 
Spaniards would not be a fat dog in easy circumstances, but a 
stunted dirty ill-fed cur ; and as such animal was called perro 
by the strange men who left it, the natives took the new word 
and applied it to all thin dogs in future. Further, the New 
Zealand dog bears a closer resemblance to some degenerate 
European mongrel than it does to the dingo of Australia, or 
to any native dog of the Polynesian group whence it is sup- 
posed the New Zealanders migrated. 
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the Dutch commander, Abel Jaiisz Tasmaa. Whilst 
the Spaniards were searching the South Seas for 
the great gold land, the Dutch were prosecuting 
voyages of discovecy in the same quarter, and 
partly with the same views. In August, 1642, 
Antonio Van Dieman, governor of the Dutch East 
India Company, dispatched Tasman from Batavia 
with the yacht Hemskerk and the fly boat 
Zeechaan, on a voyage to the south. 

This quaint little squadron, steered by dogged 
Dutch courage and, probably, well found in breeches 
pipes and Schiedam, achieved great things with 
small means. Some three months after its de- 
parture it leisurely discovered Van Dieman's Land ; 
and then, steering due east, on the 13th of No- 
vember again discovered land, which proved to 
be the south-west coast of the middle island of 
New Zealand. Tasman coasted northwards and 
on the 18th anchored in a small bay which he 
named Massacre Bay (Nelson), from an affray which 
he had there with the natives. He then proceeded 
along the northern coast until he arrived at the 
low promontory forming the north-western ex- 
tremity of New Zealand, which he named Cape 
Maria Van Dieman, in honour of his patron's daugh- 
ter the fair Vrow Maria Van Dieman, whose sub- 
stantial charms seem to have touched the stout 
commander's heart. He then set sail for Batavia, 
quitting the new land without, as he says, having 
set foot on its shores, and naming it Nova Zea- 
landia, after the Dutch province of Zealand. 
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In 1768, George the Third, at the instance of 
the Royal Society, dispatched Lieutenant Cook to 
Tahiti, for the purpose of observing the transit of 
Venus. From this service Cook proceeded on a 
voyage of exploration through the South Pacific ; 
and on the 6th of October, 1769, descried land 
which proved to be the east coast, 38° south, of the 
north island of that " Nova Zealandia " discovered 
by Abel Jansz Tasman more than a hundred years 
before. During this and three subsequent visits, 
Cook circumnavigated the islands, took possession 
of them in the name of the king, repeatedly an- 
chored in Queen Charlotte's Sound, named many of 
the principal mountains bays and capes, and 
held a great deal of friendly intercourse with the 
natives. 

Our illustrious circumnavigator was a signal 
benefactor to New Zealand. He introduced some 
of our domestic animals, the potato and various 
other vegetables and useAil seeds. Up to his time 
New Zealand was but a semi-fabulous terra incognita; 
his excellent survey of the coasts and full descrip- 
tion of the country gave it a local habitation and a 
name, fixed its place * on the map, and paved the 
way for the merchant and the missionary. He 
formed a high and remarkably correct opinion of 
the capabilities of the country for European settle- 
ment. His reports of the genial climate, fertile soil, 
fine harbours and evergreen forests excited consider- 
able interest in England ; and so captivated the 
practical mind of Benjamin Franklin, that the Ame- 
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rican philosopher published a proposal for the oolo* 
nisation of New Zealand. 

Shortly after Cook first arrived in New Zealand, 
coasting northwards, he one day passed a bay which 
he named Doubtless Bay. Singular to relate, a few 
hours afterwards, Captain de Surville, of the French 
exploring ship St. Jean Baptiste, ignorant of Cook's 
presence in these seas, anchored in this very bay, 
and named it Lauriston Bay. De Surville had 
been dispatched fi"om the French possessions in 
India, in search of that rich gold land before 
alluded to ; and which, as rumoured in India, 
the English explorers had at last discovered some- 
where in the Great Pacific. De Surville was hos- 
pitably received by the natives; but, suspecting 
them of having stolen a skiff, he landed a force, 
burnt down the village, and carried the chief 
off to sea, where the poor prisoner pined away, 
and soon died. About three years after this, a 
similar French expedition, commanded by Marion 
du Fresne, touched at New Zealand and anchored 
in the Bay of Islands, hard by the scene of De 
Surville's violence. The natives received their visi- 
ters with apparent delight ; but when, after some 
weeks' intercourse, Marion, four of his officers, and 
twelve men, had gone ashore on a fishing excur- 
sion, the natives fell on them, and murdered all 
but one man, who escaped to the ship. The 
French naturally avenged their comrades, landed 
in force, destroyed several of the inhabitants, burnt 
their villages, and departed. De SurviUe's painful 
mode of revenge, and the severe chastisement which 
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this retaliatory murder of Marion brought on the 
natives, rendered the Weewees (oui oui), or people 
of the tribe of Marion, hateful to the New Zea- 
landers for the next half-century. Indeed, the 
semi-dvilised descendants of the actors in these 
bloody scenes even now regard the French with 
aversion; and it is probably owing to this cause 
that the French Catholic missionaries are less suc- 
cessful, among the New Zealanders than their 
Church of England and Wesleyan brethren. 

Cook's fourth and last visit to New Zealand oc- 
curred in 1777. In the course of his explorations in 
these new Australian seas he had discovered a spot 
of the Australian continent, which he named Botany 
Bay ; and it appears to have been partly through 
his official report of this locality that the government 
of the day were induced to commence the system of 
transportation. In 1788 it was debated in Par- 
liament whether Cook's New Zealand or Cook's 
Botany Bay should be the site of our first experi- 
mental penal colony. New Zealand escaped the 
perilous distinction ; possibly on account of fears 
entertained that the existence of her ferocious can- 
nibal population might prove incompatible with the 
safe keeping and probationary'- discipline of the pri- 
soners ; and that in some fatal outburst of the can- 
nibal passion, convict, governor, and guard might 
undergo the common lot, prematurely, in the native 
oven. 

Though, however, New South Wales, and not 
New Zealand, was chosen for the penal colony, the 
fact of the discovery or re-discovery of the two 
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countries and the taking possession of them by the 
same great explorer about the same time, the cir- 
cumstance of their thus becoming known to the 
European world almost simultaneously, their posi- 
tion and proximity in the same seas, seem to have 
established a certain connection and intercourse be- 
tween them, even from the earliest days. New 
South Wales was founded in 1788, and in 1800 
we find the second governor. Captain King, visiting 
New Zealand for the purpose of procuring two or 
three natives to teach the convicts in Norfolk Island 
the mode of preparing the New Zealand flax which 
flourished there, and distributing presents of pigs, 
seed-maize, and potatoes, in return. Indeed, New 
Zealand, by virtue of Cook's discovery, surveys, and 
ceremony of taking possession, was long regarded 
as a quasi-possession of the Crown, a dependency 
of New South Wales ; and was formally named as 
such in the commissions of the governors of that 
colony. 

This geographical and oflScial connection was 
soon cemented by commercial intercourse. It seems 
very early to have been discovered by the pioneer 
settlers of the convict colony that New Zealand 
was a much finer agricultural country than New 
South Wales. The domestic animals, the grain and 
vegetable seeds introduced by Cook and succeeding 
visitors had wonderfully thriven : it seemed pro- 
bable that the meat, and maize, and potatoes of 
New Zealand might ere long relieve the penal 
colony from a recurrence of those partial famines 
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which had already been experienced. Spars and 
flax, "preserved human heads," and other native 
curiosities, were also to be procured in New Zea- 
land. The cooler, moister, breezy climate was par- 
ticularly grateful to the English settler, scorched 
up by sun and drought on the arid rocks of Syd- 
ney. A six weeks' trip to New Zealand and back 
was a twelve months' restorative, a welcome escape 
from the monotony of convict life and the clank of 
the chain-gang. The dusky daughters of the land 
were worthy of the Cytherian Ide; and forty 
years ago the bold Trading Adventurer (pioneer 
founder of that magnificent commercial empo- 
rium, and queen city of the Pacific, which Sydney 
has become,) would set sail from Port Jackson, 
and square away for New Zealand, with high 
hopes of profit and of pleasure — of bartering his 
bale of blankets, case of trinkets, dozen muskets, 
or keg of tobacco, for twenty times its value in 
native produce ; and of finding chiefe' daughters, 
slave girls, and all the beauty of the island, ready 
to compete, like those on Ida's piney top, for the 
"golden apple," in the shape of scarlet blanket, 
blue round-about, bead necklace, or bright shawl. 

There was one drawback to this early intercourse 
between the two young countries : the trader who 
carried his wares to the New Zealand market might 
be eaten there. The Hesperides of the Pacific was 
guarded by no mythical monster — ^a real cannibal 
dragon, with good teeth and great swallow, kept 
watch and ward there. Cook, though he had pro- 
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nounced the natives a fine race, had proclaimed them 
cannibals. Evidences of their ferocity and brutal 
appetite for human flesh had been terribly mani- 
fested. Captain Furneaux, Cook's consort^ had 
rendezvoused in Queen Charlotte's Sound, had sent 
a boat ashore one morning as usual among the 
natives ; some trifling quarrel had arisen, every 
man of the crew had been killed and eaten. Ma- 
rion's provoked fisite was known in Sydney. In 
1807 a vessel had been taken by the east coast 
natives ; the entire crew, with one exception, bad 
been killed and eaten. In 1809 had occurred the 
" Boyd Massacre," when, in revenge for the flogging 
of a native sailor, some fifty Europeans, crew and 
passengers, had been murdered at Wangaroa. In- 
deed, the day the races met the Anglo-Saxon saw he 
had found a dark-skinned " Man" — no slave Negro, 
clumsy Kafir, pig-headed Hottentot, emasculate 
Hindoo, or soft Paphian islander nourished on 
bread-fiiiit pap; but a black Scandinavian of the 
south, a very clever and ferocious six-feet savage, 
who ate the dog and shark, drank blood, scoffed 
at death, and who any day in the year would 
fight his enemy to the death for the prize of the 
corpse to feast on : a fierce but shrewd pagan, 
wont to procure his food and enforce his rights 
by the "argumentum baculinum," the meri and 
the war-club.* 

* " Cannibalism" is not an agreeable feature in the customs 
of a sayage people. But cannibalism was by no means an 
unique New Zealand peculiarity. It was, and in certain 
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Trading to New Zealand, therefore, in these early 
days, however profitable, was somewhat perilous ; 
and was chiefly confined to those bold or amorous 
spirits of the young Australian community who 
would lead the *' forlorn hope'' of commerce, and 
beard the dragon in his den for the booty or 
the beauty which lay beyond. 

By degrees, however, many of the perils which 
loomed round the New Zealand shores disappeared. 

comers still is, a characteristic of that great race of men, 
scattered over the Indian Archipelago, Madagascar, the South 
Sea Islands, and parts of the American continent ; ivhilst 
Stedman relates that, among certain tribes iu the interior of 
the African continent human ]imbs are hung up in the shambles 
for sale like butchers' meat in Leadenhall. If we say these are 
filthy savages, suppose, before we cast stones at the ancestors 
of the New Zealanders, we glance at our own. Mr. Donovan, in 
" Lardner's Cyclopaedia," observes that " Our own ancestors were 
of the number of these horrible epicures. Diodorus Siculus 
charges the Britons with being anthropophagi ; and Saint 
Jerome, who lived so late as the fifth century of the Christian 
era, accuses a British tribe, from his own personal knowledge, 
not only with a partiality for human flesh, but a fastidious 
taste for certain delicate parts of it." Gibbon, in his " decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire," states that a valiant tribe 
of Caledonia, the Attacotti, the enemies and afterwards the 
soldiers of Yalentian, were accused of delighting in the taste 
of human flesh. When they hunted in the woods for prey, 
they attacked the shepherd rather than the flock ; and se- 
lected the most delicate and brawny parts both of males 
and females for their horrid repasts. 

If in the neighbourhood of the commercial and literary town 
of Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really existed, we may con- 
template in the period of the Scottish history the extremes 
of savage and civilized life. Such reflections tend to enlarge 
the circle of our ideas, and to encourage the pleasing hope that 
New Zealand may produce, in some future age, the Hume and 
Macaulay of the southern hemisphere. 
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Familiarity with the Maori proved him to be less 
black than he had been painted. Cannibal savage as 
he was, it soon appeared that he had much in common 
with a nation of shopkeepers ; that he was a keen 
trader, having a most lively appreciation of the 
advantages of commerce, and shrewd enough to see 
that the practice of eating his merchant would re- 
strict trade, limit imports, and be a most witless 
killing of the goose for the golden egg. 

Sydney's Enight-Pedlars, therefore, soon found 
that they were safe enough in New Zealand. 
Shielded by blankets and tobacco, they bore a 
charmed life. A few of them took up their re- 
sidence in the country, embraced chiefe' daughters, 
gained a smattering of the language, stuck up 
rude trading huts, collected flax, maize, and native 
produce, for some partner or employer in Sydney ; 
and became the pioneer bush merchants of the wil- 
derness — each a herald of civilisation, each a small 
oasis in the desert of barbarism. 

Ere long it appeared, too, that New Zealand was 
in the very centre of the finest sperm whale ground. 
As early as the year 1800 sperm whalers had begun 
to fish off the coasts, and enter the dock-like har- 
bours for wood and water. In the course of a few 
years, shore-whaling parties were planted on various 
parts of the coasts by Sydney houses; and a con- 
siderable trade was created in supplying these sta- 
tions with stores, and in shipping back the produce 
of the fisheries. In 1814 the Church Missionary 
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appeared, and strengthened the feeling of security 
which had grown up through trade. 

Thus, the terrors of New Zealand cannibalism, 
fears of wrecking, robbery, and murder, graduaUy 
died out. The natives were still ferocious cannibals, 
but they now practised only on each other, the 
trader was too valuable for the oven ; and by 1820 
little groups of white men (traders, whalers, sailors, 
sawyers, missionaries, and missionary retainers) had 
squatted down among the natives in the northern 
extremity of the North Island, and exhibited the 
first development of that irregular colonisation of 
.the country which in a few years was to fester to a 
point at Kororareka. 

The year 1820 is chiefly remarkable in the early 
annals of New Zealand history as being the year 
of the first visit of any distinguished New Zealand 
native to Great Britain. And to show what man- 
ner of men the fathers of our present natives really 
were, to show any fair Emigrante who may be 
longing for New Zealand in 1857 that she has no 
cause to regret that such manner of men, types of 
" old New Zealand," exist no longer, I shall ven- 
ture to delay the reader a moment with a little 
episodical sketch of this first visit, and of the man 
who made it — ^the cannibal herald of that New 
Zealand traveller of Macaulay's, who is " to stand 
on the broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of St. Paul's.'' 

In 1 820, Hongi, chief of the Ngapuhi tribe, New 
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Zealand's cannibal Napoleon, aooompanied Mr. Mis- 
sionary Kendal to England. The purpose of his 
journey was thus written down at his dictation by 
Mr. Kendal : — " I wish to see King George, the 
multitude of his people, what they are doing, and 
the goodness of the land. My desire is to stay 
one month in England, and then to come back. I 
vrish. for 100 people 'to return with me. I want a 
party to dig for iron, a number of blacksmiths, a 
number of carpenters, and a number of preachers who 
will try to speak in the New Zealand tongue, so that 
I may understand them. I want twenty soldiers to 
protect the settlers, and three officers to keep the 
soldiers in order. The settlers are to take cattle 
over with them. There is plenty of spare land 
in New Zealand, which will be readily granted to 
the settlers. These are the words of Hongi." 

This was Hongi's missionary expressed wish 
— it seems to have been somewhat a doak to 
his real wish. This converted sheep, which brother 
Kendal was leading about in missionary strings, 
was slightly the wolf in sheep's clothing. 

On arrival, Hongi became a lion. His fine port, 
tatooed face, and conversion, created a sensation in 
a hundred drawing-rooms. George the Fourth gave 
him a suit of armour, and various admirers pre- 
sented him with guns and other gifts. The soldiers, 
the royal coat of mail, and a certain great elephant 
seem to have pleased him most. He resided 
some time at Cambridge to assist Professor Lee in 
drawing up a New Zealand grammar. He ever 
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preserved his dignity as a great chief of the highest 
" moko," but was always courteous and aflFable to the 
Howards and the Veres who entertained him. Like 
Cassar, Antony, Alexander, and other regal " dogs 
of war,"" he seems to have been rather a ladies' man ; 
and was so sensitive of female criticism, that at a 
party once, when some fair critics were making 
merry at his tatoo, he threw himself across three 
chairs, buried his head, and remained shut up, till 
the company had departed. 

On leaving England, Government provided him 
with a passage to Sydney on his way home. The 
men to dig iron, the smiths and carpenters, all the 
pleasant words which Mr. Kendal had put down, 
seem to have been forgotten when the ship sailed ; 
but the powder and the double guns were carefully 
packed up and carried off. On reaching Sydney 
he took up his residence with his friend, Mr. Mars- 
den, the venerable founder of the New Zealand 
mission ; and here he met Hinaki, a neighbour 
chief, on a visit to Sydney. It seems that whilst 
Hongi was in England, one of his Ngapuhi had 
been knocked on the head by some connections of 
Hinaki's tribe. Welcome " casus belli ! " — here was 
a chance of finding food for the new powder, of 
testing the virtues of the double guns and the royal 
suit of armour. Poor Hinaki sued for peace ; but 
he was the lamb in the fable, the wolf meant to eat 
him. Hongi wanted war, and how great Hongi 
now went to war, and how he sped in war, shall 
be told in the words of the Rev. Mr, Taylor. For 
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this gentleman's account of a distinguished mission- 
ary savage is substantially correct, and it affords 
unwitting evidence of a fact> which Exeter Hall 
and missionary societies have long refused to see — 
namely, that our vaunted conversion of the heathen 
is often a conversion of the flesh, rather than of the 
spirit ; an awakening to the merits of blankets and 
tobacco, rather than to the merits of Timothy and 
St. Paul. 

Hongi was always a warm friend to the mis- 
sionaries : missionaries brought him to England, 
missionaries welcomed him on his return from Eng- 
land ; we may imagine with what pride missionaries 
exhibited him in their circles, how he would di'aw 
at subscription sermons. He knew that missionaries 
brought trade to his country ; no man dare molest 
missionaries while he lived — yet how little he was 
a converted heathen ; how little, or, as some would 
say, how much he was a true missionary Christian, 
may be gathered from the following portrait of him, 
painted at page 312 of " Te Ika a Maui/'* 

"In vain did Hinaki try to persuade him to 
make peace ; they sat at the same table, slept under 
the same roof, and sailed in the same ship, and 

* " Te Ika a Maui *' — the native name of the North Island of 
New Zealand ; literally, the Fish of Maui — Maui being the 
mythological fisherman who caught the island on his hook, and 
drew it up from ocean's depths. The title too of Mr. Taylor's 
book — a work exhibiting some few missionary mists and mi- 
rages, but a very valuable contribution to New Zealand litera- 
ture in the departments of the aboriginal race, natural history 
and geology of the country. (Price 14s.) 
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no one would have supposed they were enemies. 
Hinaki, finding that Hongi was in earnest, and 
that there was no prospect of his making peace, 
hastened home, and assembled all his forces to 
resist the invader ; who, having given his enemy 
time to prepare, soon made his appearance at the 
head of three thousand men, determined to turn 
the deadly gifts he had received to account, without 
loss of time. Although the tribe he went to attack ' 
was related to his own, still the pleasure of trying 
the eflScacy of his military stores prevailed over 
eveiy other feeling. The battle, however, was for 
a long time doubtful. Hinaki was a man of noble 
form, and determined courage, and, though fighting 
on unequal terms, he still maintained the combat, 
until Hongi, arranging his men in the form of a 
cuneus, or wedge, and placing himself at the apex, 
directed his men to wheel round to the right or left 
according to circumstances : at last he shot Hinaki, 
who did not fall until he had received four balls. 
His savage conqueror rushed forward, and with his 
English clasp-knife he scooped out the eye of his 
expiring enemy, and instantly swallowed it. He 
then stabbed him in the neck, and drank his warm 
blood, as it gushed forth firom the wound. 

" Hinaki had two brothers, who were likewise 
killed, one being nearly as noble a looking person 
as himself; the other a youth of about twenty. 
Their bodies were eaten, and their heads embalmed 
as trophies of victory. About one thousand men 
were slain, and three hundred more were cooked 
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and eaten on the battle-field. So complete was 
the victory, that the place has never since been 
inhabited. It now belongs to the Bishop's college, 
being part of its endowment. Hongi returned to 
the Bay. Each canoe was filled with his captives, 
and had several heads of his enemies placed at their 
stems and stems by way of ornament. Hongi had 
twenty prisoners on board his canoe, whom he 
intended to retain as slaves. But his daughter, who 
had lost her husband in the fight, with dishevelled 
locks rushed down to the water's edge as the canoe 
touched the shore, and seiidng the sword presented 
to her father by the King's own hand, jumped on 
board, and smote off sixteen heads of the poor 
captives, who, without a murmur, placed their necks 
over the side-board of the canoe.* Twenty more 
were also killed and eaten ; yet the frantic woman, 
not thinking that the shade of her husband was 
sufficiently appeased with this sacrifice, went into 
the bush with a loaded musket, and there shot her- 
self. The ball, however, only passing through her 
arm instead of her head, she was still alive when 
found ; but determined to accompany her husband 
to the Reinga, she afterwards strangled herself. 

" Hongi had no sooner finished one expedition 
than he prepared for another. He quickly as- 
sembled a thousand men, and proceeded with them 
to Mercury Bay, to make war upon the tribes of 
that district ; ordering another army of two thou- 

* " An eye-witness related this horrid butchery to me, — Mr. 
Puckey, of Kaitara, one of our Catechists." 

C 
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sand more to be raised, and to follow hira. Success 
again attended his arms ; and, flushed with victory, 
he next attacked Kaipara, where he made a great 
slaughter. In 1822, he again visited the Thames 
and the Waikato, and ascended the Waipa^ where 
he took several large pas ; thence he nearly pene- 
trated as far as the Wanganui — ^in this expedition 
he slew fifteen hundred of his enemies- 

"In 1823, he attacked Botorua^ conveying his 
canoes by water, as far as possible, and then dragging 
them by a road he had cut through the forest, to 
the lake. Here again he was victorious, and slew 
many. He continued every year his hostile raids, 
first to one part and then to another, always with 
success. His name spread terror wherever he went. 
In fiujt, he became the Napoleon of New Zealand, 
and declared when remonstrated with by the mis- 
sionaries, that he should not desist until he had 
subjected the entire island to his control ; that as 
England had but one King, so likewise there should 
only be one in New Zealand. But as there is a 
bound to all human glory, ' Hither shalt thou go 
and no further,' so it was with Hongi. He fiil- 
fiUed the Scripture : ' He that taketh the sword, 
shall perish by the sword/ 

"In 1827, he declared war against Tara, and 
the tribe which massacred the crew of the Boyd; 
making that an excuse for his ambitious designs. 
In the beginning of 1827 his men plundered and 
burned the Wesleyan Missionary Station, which 
had been commenced at Wangaroa a year or two 
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before. They told the missionaries, 'Your chiefi 
have fled ; all the people have left the place, and 
you will be stripped of all your property before 
noon ; therefore, instantly begone !' 

" It appears, however, as if this was to be the 
termination of his success. His only redeeming 
act had been the preservation of those who came 
to raise his countrymen ; — immediatdy he put 
forth his hand to injv/re therriy he fell ! He killed 
or dispersed ' the man-eating tribes,' as he termed 
those who cut off the Boyd^ although the epithet 
was, perhaps, &r more applicable to himself; for he 
appears to have surpassed all who had gone before 
him in the number of victims he and his followers 
had consumed. Twenty only of these man-eaters 
escaped ; — they glutted themselves with the slain, 
sparing neither woman, nor even suckling child. 
The remnant of his enemies fled to Hunahuna, a 
village near the Maungamuka, where they made a 
stand. Hongi, who had ensconced himself behind 
a tree, stepped forward to take aim, when a ball 
struck him : it broke his collar-bone, passed in an 
oblique direction through his right breast, and came 
out a little below his shoulder-blade, dose to the 
spine. This terminated his fearful career ; for 
though he lingered a full year, the wound never 
healed. When he breathed, the air escaped through 
the orifice with a hissing sound, which he made a 
subject of merriment. 

" He received his wound in January, 1827. On 
the 6th of March, 1828, the life of this remarkable 

c 2 
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savage terminated. In his last hours, so far from 
attending to the words of the missionaries, he 
urged his followers to prosecute the war, and ex- 
terminate his enemies. When Patuone visited him, 
a day or two before his death, and told him he was 
dying, he said, ' No, I am not dying : my heart is 
quite light. I am not dying.' The next day he 
fidnted, and was supposed to be dead. When he 
revived, he said, he should die, but not until the 
morrow. He ordered his powder to be brought to 
him, and when he saw it, he said to his children, 
Ka ara koutou, — ^you will be safe ; intimating the 
powder would be their protection. He then sum- 
moned his sons, and gave the coat of mail he had 
received from the King of England to one of them ; 
and then divided his battle-axes and fire-arms 
amongst them — sternly demanding, * Who will dare 
to attack my followers after I am gone V 

" Early next morning, though evidently sinking 
fast, he continued to rally his friends, and said, 
' No matter from what quarter your enemies come, 
let their numbers be ever so great, should they 
gome here hungry for you, kia toa, kia toa, be brave, 
be brave ! Thus will you revenge my death, and 
thus only do I wish to be revenged." He con- 
tinue drepeating these words until he expired. 

" Patuone, as soon as he heard that Hongi was 
dead, bid his followers sit still, whilst he and a few 
of his friends went to see the corpse ; lest Hongi's 
people should be alarmed, as they had blockaded 
all the entrances to the pa. At first he was reftised 
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permission to enter, until Hunaroa interfered ; he 
found one of his sons binding him up, his head 
stiU reclining on his breast. When the body was 
fully dressed, and the head richly ornamented with 
feathers, all the obsequies due to so great a chief 
were performed. His family, fearing an attack, 
wished to bury him at once, but Patuone said, 
* Why all this haste ? You will be the first to 
bury your fether alive : let him smell before you 
bury him : what if he does smell V Yielding to 
this advice, he laid in state for two more days, 
which were spent in repeating the piki, or funeral 
ode, in cutting themselves, in crying, and firing off 
guns. In the meantime, Hongi's friends arrived 
from the Bay of Islands, who, with the Hokianga 
natives, formed a large procession, when this savage 
warrior's remains were carried to the vxihi tapu — 
sacred place — amidst the mingled din of the Tnaenrvae, 
or funeral dance, the dismal tangi, or wail for the 
dead, and peals of musketry ; an apt termination for 
the life of one whose supreme delight was war, and 
to whose ear the dying groans of his enemies were 
the sweetest music.''* 

During the ten years in which Hongi and his 
northern raids were thus the chief features of the 
History of New ZeaLond, trade and intercourse 
with New South Wales materially increased. The 
Church missionaries extended their establishments, 
the Wesleyans commenced operations at Hokianga, 

* See " Life of Rev. S. Leigh," page 408. 
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shore whaling stations were planted in Foveaux 
Straits, sealers sought their spoil in Dusky Bay and 
along the rugged coasts of the south-west, the 
sperm whale fishery had become a vast trade em- 
ploying hundreds of ships cruising in New Zealand 
waters ; and the visits of American British French 
Bremen and colonial whalers to New Zealand har- 
bours for the purposes of recruiting and refreshing 
had become so considerable a business that as 
many as fifty sail have been counted at one time 
in the Bay of Islands — ^busy bartering oil tobacco 
spirits arms and powder with traders and natives, 
for spars wood water pigs onions and potatoes. 

The reports carried home by many of these 
whaling visitors as to the fine harbours and 
forests of magnificent kauri spars and ship timber, 
the glowing accounts of the fertility of the 
soil spread about by the trading squatters and 
passing visitors from Australia, the uniform testi- 
mony of the missionaries as to the bracing salu- 
brity of the climate, seem now to have revived in 
England that desire for the regular settlement 
of the country which Cook and Frankhn had 
excited half a century before. In 1825, a com- 
pany, including among its members the late Lord 
Durham, was formed in London for colonising 
portions of New Zealand; and tracts of land for 
this purpose were partially purchased at Hokianga 
and the river Thames. This company, however, 
seems to have been a company in little more than 
name ; some difficulties were anticipated, no real 
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emigranlis were sent out, and the scheme fell to the 
ground. 

Though, however, the regular settlement of New 
Zealand by emigration from the mother country 
was still to be deferred for a season, that irregular 
colonisation alluded to as having commenced about 
1820, had attained such dimensions and displayed 
such repulsive features by 1831, that some govern- 
mental measures were deemed necessaty for its 
repression. 

Kororareka a fine harbour in the Bay of Islands 
in the midst of a large native population and the 
missionary stations, the £sbvourite rendezvous of the 
whalers and Sydney traders, had from the first been 
the chief seat of this irregular colonisation ; and a 
more lawless little Pandemonium than this village 
port of Kororareka had grown up to be by 1831, 
neither old nor new world had probably ever seen. 
The most reputable of its denizens were trading 
adventurers from a convict colony ; the bulk con- 
sisted of runaway sailors " Lags " petty swindlers 
gaol birds, scoundrels of every mark and brand 
from Sydney and Van Pieman's Land. The 
numerous visitors, the floating population, was 
worthy of the resident: — nautical chips of the 
convict block, ticket-of-leave mates and skippers of 
Sydney traders, rude embruted crews of whalers 
— all rushing ashore for a spree and running 
ferociously festive " mucks '" until they fell. Bagged 
grog-shops flourished ; the population might have 
been divided into those who sold rum and those 
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who drank it. Sterne's Uncle Toby says our 
army swore terribly in Flanders. But the common 
conversation of Kororareka displayed a substantial 
permanency of swearing, a boldness and origi- 
nality of figure drawn from the whaler's forecastle 
and the chain-gang, a malicious heartiness of ribald 
damning, infinitely beyond the powers of our army 
in Flanders. Convict training and antecedents, 
blasphemy and the debauchery of drunkenness, were 
all intensified by debauchery in women. Dark 
Helens, aboriginal Messelinas, swarmed in Korora- 
reka. Every resident kept a mistress, every visitor 
came for one. Native women were as common an 
article of barter between chiefe and whalers as 
native pigs ; and to the daily fights and quarrels 
which arose in such a community through rum and 
whiskey were to be added those which arose through 
the passion of jealousy and the disputed possession 
of the slave girl. There was neither magistrate* 
nor policemen at Kororareka, neither law nor order 
nor gospel ; every rufiian, and there were many, did 
what seemed good to him ; and in 1831, this New 
Zealand village port was the veritable " Alsatia " 
of the Pacific, dashed with a " Convict Wapping.^f 

* The men occasionally empowered by the New South Wales 
governors to write J.P. to their names in New Zealand were, 
for the most part, rude squatters or trading adventurers 
themselves — mere Justice Shallows, without a constable to 
execute a warrant ; and who, for all purposes of enforcing law 
and order, might as well have written themselves P.P. Indeed 
J.P. in New Zealand was generally read Judge of Pigs. 

t This lawless colonisation of the country was spreading : 
many of the little coast whaling and trading stations in 
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The Missionaries utterly powerless to turn or 
stem this flood of vice and violence which had 
flowed into Kororareka and which bade fair to 
spread and desolate the entire country, induced, in 
1832, various chiefs of the neighbourhood to peti- 
tion the British Government for some protection 
and repressive aid. 

Bearing in mind that New Zealand for a quarter 
of a century had been a recognised dependency of 
the Crown where the Crown had exercised acts 
of sovereignty ; that a large amount of British pro- 
perty was at stake, the whale fishery increasing, 
and ships of various nations constantly visiting 
the ports ; that the Government professed vast 
sympathy for the natives and must have seen that 
if Kororareka were not reduced to order fifty Ko- 
rorarekas would grow up, exterminate the natives 
with powder fire-water and disease and convert 
New Zealand into the semi-piratical pest of the 
Pacific ; bearing all this in mind, the answer which 
the Colonial Office made to this appeal, affords an 
amusing instance of that ludicrous stupidity which 
this department of State had ever been remarkable 
for exhibiting. 

All that New Zealand wanted at this epoch, was 
a sloop of war for Kororareka with a good ma- 
gisterial commander (some Yardley in epaulettes), 
and a hundred marines ; with a brig tender to look 

Cook's Straits, on the east coast, and about Foveaiix Straits in 
the extreme south, were little other than budding Kororarekas 
coming into bloom. 

c 3 
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round monthly among the coast whaling stations. 
Such a force would have been at once a powerful 
government and police, would have reduced Korora- 
reka to instant order, repressed any budding law- 
lessness in the little coast communities, and scared 
the " convict element " out of the countiy by the 
mere display of the cat and the hand-cuff. 

AH that the Colonial Office sent, was a pleasant 
gentleman named Busby ; who was to enforce the 
discontinuance of murder rape rapine manslaughter 
and the like pursuits of Kororareka by residing 
there and calling himself Consul — accredited to 
the Missionaries [* 

Happily, poor Mr. Busby's life was not taken by 
the marine desperadoes and turbulent outcasts to 
whom the Colonial Office had offered his throat. 
Indeed his office and appointment seem to have 
provoked the felon humour. He became a public 
joke. The vexy natives whom he came to save 
likened him to " a man of war without guns ;" 
and Kororareka, with its paper consul, remained 
exactly what Kororareka had been without him.-[" 

* British governors of New South Wales had, I think, ap- 
pointed magistrates in New Zealand up to 1825, if not up to 
1830; and this appointment of Mr. Bushy as '^ consul" appears 
to have heen the first overt official act hy which the Colonial 
Office disclaimed the British sovereignty of the country, 
which had heen assumed and acted on in virtue of Cook's 
discovery, surveys, and act of taking possession. 

t Indeed, to give the reader some idea of the state of the 
country at this period, as an instance of that ^ love of trade " 
which has ever distinguished the native race, and as some 
proof that almost twenty years of missionary teaching what- 
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Mr. Busby's anomalous office proving an idle 
sinecure, he turned bis attention to diplomacy. 

Thougb New Zealand bad been a recognised 
dependency of the British Crown for nearly half a 
century, it was abundantly clear to Mr. Busby that 
the sovereignty of New Zealand was a gem in the 
British crown which the Colonial Office did not 
care to keep. In alliance therefore with the Mis- 
sionaries he brought about what between them 
they called " The Confederacy of the thirteen 
northern chiefe ; " and then coolly asked the Co- 
lonial Office to abandon all British claim to New 
Zealand and to recognise such Missionary-Con- 
federacy as the sovereign power. 

It was about this time that the Colonial Office, 
seized with what has been termed its " pious fit," 
commenced that anti-emigration alliance with Mis- 
sionary societies, Aborigines -protection societies, 
and Exeter Hall, which it maintained for so many 
years ; and which proved so disastrous to both 
races in New Zealand. Indeed, from 1830 up to 

ever it had done to convert, had not done much to chrUtianize 
the natives, it should be stated that in 1832 it became neces- 
sary to prohibit the importation into this country of *' pre- 
served human heads " — evidence having reached the Colonial 
Office that the New Zealanders frequently murdered their 
countrymen in order to get their heads to cure and preserve 
as an article of barter export with the Sydney traders. 

One of these heads may be seen at the Polytechnic, Regent 
Street. It is so admirably prepared that it is generally passed 
by as a piece of wax-work. But it is far more life-like than 
anything at Madame Tussaud's ; and is a genuine New Zealand 
head, cured probably thirty years ago, and quite a pretty object 
to look at. 
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18 4 5, the Colonial Office received its inspirations 
from these bodies, and its true designative style 
and title during this period was the " Colonial- 
Missionary Office." 

Eecollecting that New Zealand was a country 
larger than Great Britain and Ireland inhabited by 
numerous distinct independent and for the most 
part hostile tribes, this missionary confederacy of a 
few chiefs in one comer of the North Island no 
more represented New Zealand or the sovereignty 
of New Zealand, than a confederacy of the people of 
Cornwall would have represented Great Britain. 
But a missionary body having prayed our Colonial 
Missionary Office to abandon New Zealand to 
this Missionary Confederacy of thirteen cliiefs, the 
Colonial- Missionary Office at once complied ; and 
even sent Her Majesty's ship Alligator to the Bay 
of Islands in 1835 to endow such confederacv 
with a flag and to salute such flag as a national 
emblem.* 

Thus, New Zealand became a Kingdom ; or, ra- 
ther, a " no-man's land." Convict colonists and the 
sweepings of Sydney had colonised Kororareka ; 
a dozen little communities were growing up to 
the south on the model of Kororareka ; in the 
north there were the thirteen sovereign chiefe, so 
sovereign that had one of them ventured fifty miles 

* I never saw this flag, and never met a man who had seen 
it. But there was such a flag ; and a missionary in a mask, a 
man roasting, with a '' confederated chief " turning the spit, 
might well have been its emblem. 
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south of his village he would at ouce have been 
eaten by some repudiating subject ; and in the north 
there was Mr. Consul Busby and the missionary 
court — -and New Zealand was now prepared to 
become the splendid prize of any power which 
wanted a colony ; or of any adventurer who needed 
a country and would found a kingdom.* 

What was the real motive of the Missionaries in 
setting up this curious " confederacy/' is impossible 
to say — but the position in which they had by this 
time placed themselves, and their subsequent pro- 
ceedings, have enabled the world to guess. 

It appears that the Church missionary gentlemen, 
who now numbered some thirty members, had come 
to like New Zealand. Kororareka was a black 
spot, but Kororareka was not New Zealand. The 
natives were still addicted to cannibalism and to 
preserving each others' heads ; but the natives were 
missionary Christians, attentive in chapel and not 
bad workmen in the glebe. The climate was de- 
lightful, tlie soil rich, native labour cheap, Sydney 
a cash market. Their lines had fallen in pleasant 
places. Liberal of their Society's converting blankets 
and tobacco, they had already acquired from their 
thirteen confederated chiefs some 300,000 acres of 
land — 12,000 acres as a little preliminary foun- 

* The loose hold which the Colonial Office had kept on 
New Zealand, this appointment of '* consul,** and repudiation 
of sovereignty, did in fact tempt a very worthy and amusing 
French gentleman adventurer, Mons. the Baron de Thierry, to 
invade New Zealand in a friendly manner and proclaim himself 
king of the North Island. 
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dation for the Society at home, and the remainder 
for themselves. One gentleman of the jfratemity 
had a loaf of 11,000 acres; another a fish of 
50,000 acres; another a slice of 40,000 acres; 
their able ally, Mr. Consul Busby, 50,000 acres. If 
the "Colonial-Missionary Office"' would only re- 
cognise this snug little confederacy of thirteen 
converted land-endowing chiefs as the sovereign 
power of the country ; take it under protection and 
occasionally send a frigate to menace Kororareka 
and hang up two or three of the confederacy's 
white desperadoes as a warning to the rest — what 
might not the missionary ministers and advisers of 
the confederacy and all their kith and kin do and 
become in New Zealand? New Zealand might 
become a noble field for missionary enterprise, the 
exclusive paradise of a fiimily party, the Canaan of 
every pious bankrupt armed with passport from 
Mr. Danderson Coates and the Missionary Society. 
Grodless storekeepers might be weeded out of Koro- 
rareka ; the power of trade, key of native obedience, 
placed in the hands of elect teachers of Sunday 
schools ; and Exeter Hall boast a model colony 
where a " Missionocracy " gave both the law and 
the gospel, and waxed fat in the process ; and where 
the heathen, true labourer in the field, supplied both 
converts for the next world, and exports for this. 
But 

<< The best laid schemes o' mice an' men 
Gang aft a-gley " — 

An event was at hand destined to shatter all 
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hopes of tabooing New Zealand for a missionary 
preserve. 

In 1837, an association of gentlemen, including 
among its members the late Lord Durham and 
others who had been connected with the company 
of 1825, was formed in London for the purpose of 
colonising a portion of New Zealand with chosen 
emigrants from the mother country. This associa- 
tion submitted its plans to the Colonial Office and 
duly sought the fovour of the Crown — but the 
Colonial Office had just committed itself to the 
confederacy of the thirteen chie& and the mission- 
ary designs. Here was a rival body which might 
throw New Zealand open to tens of thousands of 
British emigrants, break up narrow monopolies, 
pull down the missionary dynasty I Such a body 
could but become instantly obnoxious to the Colo- 
nial Office; and after many firuitless attempts to 
enlist this Department in their favour, Lord Dur- 
ham and his associates were driven to act indepen- 
dently of it. 

New Zealand had been formally proclaimed an 
independent sovereign State. Sydney traders and 
adventurers, missionaries and missionary traders 
had procured lands firom the natives and com- 
menced a lawless colonisation of the north — ^an 
association of British emigrants had surely as good 
a right to purchase lands of the natives and com- 
mence a regular colonisation of the south. 

In 1839, therefore, the Association dispatched 
its pioneer expedition to New Zealand under the 
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late Colonel Wakefield. He succeeded in ac- 
quiring large cessions of waste land from the 
Cook's Straits natives, who were delighted at the 
idea that the lucrative trade which had long been 
confined to the hostile tribes in the north was now 
to be enjoyed in the south ; and by the end of 
1839, the Association's first settlement was suc- 
cessfully planted at "Wellington. 

British colonisation having thus taken root 
at "Wellington despite the " Colonial- Missionary 
Office," it appears to have struck this baffled in- 
stitution that in surrendering the sovereignty of 
the islands to Mr. Busby's thirteen confederate 
chiefe, it had cast away a weapon which would 
have proved singularly useful in the work of 
subvertiTig "Wellington. And as it was now also 
discovered that France (utterly regardless of the 
thirteen sovereign natives) was actually planning 
an expedition to seize New Zealand for a penal 
colony ; as Lord Palmerston at the Foreign Office 
who seems to have had a slight contempt for mis- 
sionary diplomacy was asking certain ugly questions 
as to Mr. Busby's feat and this French consequence ; 
the Colonial Office now determined to try and get 
hack that which it had just got rid of; and dis- 
patched a second "consul" in the person of Captain 
Hobson R.N., to procure from the natives the 
formal cession of the sovereignty of the country 
— with a contingent commission as Governor in 
his pocket in case he succeeded. 

Captain Hobson, accredited by the Colonial 
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OflSce to its old allies Mr. Busby the missionary 
landowners and their confederate chiefs, experi- 
enced no difficulty in accomplishing his mission. 
A treaty called the " Treaty of "Waitangi," drawn 
up by the missionary brotherhood, was signed by 
various sovereign natives (a blanket was some- 
times given for a signature and it was not every 
day that a native could get a blanket for making 
his M ), under which, in consideration of being 
guaranteed their " possessions,"" various very inde- 
pendent natives transferred the sovereignty of the 
country to Queen Victoria; and declared them- 
selves, and their absent friends or enemies, British 
subjects and black John Bulls. Captain Hobsou 
then read his commission ; took Auckland for his 
capital ; the British flag was hoisted ; and in 1 840, 
just seventy years after Captain Cook had gone 
through a like ceremony, short of the " Blanket 
Treaty,'" New Zealand again became a British 
possession, and this time a set pearl of the British 
crown.* 

Meanwhile the affairs of the Association had 
advanced : the bankers and merchants of London 
had urged the Government in its favour. Lord 
John Russell was in power ; and Lord John seems 
to have viewed the Association as a body which 

* Russel (Bay of Islands) was first fixed on as the seat of go- 
vernment ; but the government residence was accidentally burnt 
down, when the young capital was planted on the shores of 
the noble waters of Waitemata and called Auckland. 

We so nearly lost New Zealand to the French through this 
missionary " coup" of the thirteen sovereign natives that Cap- 
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might be made nationally useful in promoting a 
wholesome emigration from the mother country, 
and in turning to account the barren wilds and 
wastes of the new colony the empire had now 
acquired. The Association received a royal charter 
of incorporation, became a joint-stock body with a 
capital of <£^300,000 under the name of the New 
Zealand Company ; and in consideration of its sur- 
rendering to the Crown every pretension of right 
and title to all New Zealand lands acquired under 
Colonel "Wakefield's negotiations with the natives 

tain Hobson had but arriyed at the Bay of Islands when the 
French corvette came in to take possession. Finding the British 
flag planted in the North Island, the French commander deter- 
mined to try for the South, and hoist the tricolour at Akaroa. 
His design however was betrayed ; when Governor Hobson — 
who whatever may have been his faults as a civil adminis- 
trator was an able and quick-witted naval officer — hurried off 
the English sloop to Akaroa. The sloop arrived first, but so 
little first that I have somewhere read that she was only salut- 
ing the British ensign as the corvette dashed in. The French 
commander then abandoned the design of seizing New Zea- 
land as a French possession, and landed the nucleus of his 
pioneer colony at Akaroa — ^as a friendly French settlement in 
British dominions. Akaroa remained a small French settle- 
ment for many years ; numbering at one time some 200 settlers. 
Most of them have since been removed to the French Mar- 
quesas ; but Akaroa still exhibits pleasing traces of its founders 
in gardens famous for pear, and plum, and peach. 

If France had been a month sooner she would have gained a 
colony worth a hundred Algerias. A colony which would have 
made her mistress of the Pacific ; a colony standing so before 
the doors of Australia that every wool and gold ship would 
have had to pass almost within sight of fifty French New Zea- 
land privateer ports, amply large enough for the reception of 
the James Baines, Lightning, Marco Polo, and a dozen sister 
galleons. 
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the Crown agreed to make over to it 700,000 acres 
of such lands for the purposes of colonisation.* 

Thus constituted and encouraged in a moment 
of o£Scial sunshine, the New Zealand Company 
prosecuted their enterprise with extraordinary 
vigour and success. Before the ink was well dry 
on their charter of incorporation they had extended 
the settlement of Wellington, planted the settle- 
ments of Wanganui New Plymouth and Nelson, 
and safely landed on the shores of Cook's Straits 
five thousand emigrants of a stamp better fitted 
to subdue the wilderness and rough-hew the 
foundations of an infant State than any who had 
left the mother country since the days of the 
cavalier emigrants of Delaware or the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Massachusetts. 

Two elements of order and civilisation were thus 
at last introduced into the beautiful wilderness where 
nature had done so much and man so little — ^the 
Colonial Office missionary-government in the north, 
the Colonising-Company in the south ; and the sad 
history of New Zealand for the next five years is 
but the history of the successfiil intrigues of the 
former institution to destroy the latter. 

The Colonial Office of 1840 was a despotic 

* Lord John Russell's agreement with the Company was to 
allow them four acres of wild land for every pound {5s. an 
acre), which, before an appointed government accountant, they 
could prove they had expended in purchasing the land from 
the natives, and in the various expenses of sending out emi- 
grants and founding their settlements. And their proved 
expenditure, on this scale, entitled them to receive about 
700,000 acres. 
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power ruling colonies through governors and small 
officials, its obsequious tools pocketing handsome 
salaries whilst they bowed to its every caprice ; 
and the heading of its every despatch might 
well have been the " Sic volo, sic jubeo, stat 
pro ratione voluntas." We have seen that in these 
days the Colonial Office was entirely under mis- 
sionary influence. Its mere political head for a 
few months might sometimes be a man like Lord 
John Russell, deaf to the bray of Exeter Hall and 
a friend to emigration. But the Under Secretary, 
the permanent man who pulled the strings, was an 
all-powerful official deeply imbued with the anti- 
emigration fallacies of aborigines-protection societies 
and a violent missionary partisan. The New Zea- 
land Company had snapped red tape ; had forced 
this despotic missionary institution to undo a po- 
licy ; to open New Zealand to British emigrants ; 
to abandon the cherished hope of making New Zea- 
land a missionary preserve. The New Zealand 
Company must receive a retaliatory lesson, and be 
put down. Indeed, if it were allowed to flourish, 
official pride might be wounded official slumbers 
broken by a dozen other companies knocking and 
demanding permission to colonise a dozen other 
wastes in a dozen other colonies. Traditions of 
office, official routine, the policy of " how not to do 
it" might be rudely disturbed ; and the Colonial 
Circumlocution Office be reduced either to the vul- 
garity of activity and usefulness, or to extinction, 
like the Inquisition. The executive instruments of 
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this institution which had so much to avenge on 
the New Zealand Company, were the Missionary- 
officials* at Auckland ! — the very gentlemen who 
had built up the snug little confederacy which 
this New Zealand Company had pulled down ; 
and who, in avenging the injuries of their em- 
ployers would also avenge their own. These 
gentlemen, too, had a private pecuniary induce- 
ment for opposing the Company. They were 
land speculators — the auriferous stream of capital 
and labour was beginning to flow into New Zea- 
land but it was flowing to the Company's young 
setfleTnenta in the distant south — if the Company^s 
young settlements could be swamped, emigration- 
Patroclus diverted to the north — missionaiy lands 
Auckland Town lots might become diggings of the 
rarest yield ! -f- 

* This tenn is used to signify, generally, the gentlemen who 
as advising-amateurs or actual salarj-receiving officers, consti- 
tuted the executive govemments of Captains Hobson and 
Fitzroy. Every missionary was not an official, and every 
official was not a missionary. But they all echoed and typified 
the missionary policy of the Colonial Office, and were all osten- 
sibly imbued with the " missionary spirit.'' This spirit noto- 
riously ruled the councils of the two early governors. Captain 
Hobson had been accredited to the missionaries ; missionaries 
framed the Blanket Treaty ; the original draft is in the hand- 
writing of a missionary ; and Governor Fitzroy was far more 
a missionary ruler than even poor Governor Hobson : indeed, 
his chief adviser and bosom counsellor was a missionary cate- 
chist, the chief protector of the aborigines, a Mr. Clark — to 
whom he once paid the dubious compliment of publicly de- 
claring that he, Mr. Protector Clark, was worth any six of his 
other officers put together. 

t The officers of Governor Hobson's administration drawn 
chiefly from Sydney, had monopolised so many of the best town 
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Here, then, it would seem that there was suffi- 
cient of "animus" and "motive'' to explain to us 
the cause of that fatal opposition which the New 
Zealand Company was now to experience from the 
Colonial Office and the missionary executive. 

It is not charged on the Colonial Office and the 
Missionary party that when they commenced to 
hunt and to hairy the Company they foresaw the 
fatal end of the chase ; for huntsmen and quarry 
alike bit the dust, and self-preservation if no 
better motive would have induced them to draw 
rein sooner. Neither is it charged on them that 
in ruining the Company's enterprise they wished 
to ruin the Company's emigrants. In fierce pursuit 
of the culprit Company they trampled down the 
Company's settlers as unconsidered emmets. Hero- 
dotus tells us of a people who put out the eyes of 
their slaves that nothing might distract them when 

sites in the new capital that Lord Stanley had to administer 
to them an official rebuke. But far too much has been said 
and sung on this subject. Missionaries and Officials had fa- 
milies ; and were colonists quite as well entitled to acquire 
property in the new country where they had cast their lot, 
as the Company or the Company's settlers. They helped them- 
selves with a liberal hand ; but the grievance is, not that they 
got some half-million acres for themselves, but that they would 
not suffer the Company to get any. This fear, too, that the 
Company's southern scheme would reduce the value of their 
northern lands, was a ridiculous fear. There could not have 
been a man of business among them — otherwise they must 
have seen that if the Company succeeded. New Zealand would 
become a " popular British emigration field ; " when capital 
and labour would find its way to the north, and in a few years 
make all northern properties worth more pounds per acre than 
perhaps even yet they are worth ahiUings, 
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churning butter. But these people did not practise 
such custom because they hated slaves, but because 
they loved butter — ^and the Missionary-govemment 
did not desolate the emigrant's little field because 
it hated him, but because it loved revenge on those 
who seTvt him. 

Every oppression and tyranny is carried on under 
some cloak-cry, or mask. Why the ferocious cruel- 
ties practised by the missionary on the hapless 
natives of Mexico and Peru ? — ^the glory of God. 
Why Bomba's chains and stripes ? — constitutional 
government. Why negro slavery ? — a necessity. 
Why skin the eel ? — ^he likes it. Why the mis- 
sionary-ruin of the New Zealand Company? — 
the good of the natives ! 

The cry of the Colonial Office and its missionary 
officials in their work of ruining the New Zealand 
Company, was that they feared that the Company's 
colonisation of a portion of the wilderness would 
ruin the natives I 

Now if there had been no colonisation of any 
sort ; if New Zealand had been a virgin field un- 
touched by the European ; the natives an innocent 
race having had no contact with the white man ; 
there would have been less of flimsiness in this plea. 
But even then it might have been urged with truth, 
that if the real object was to civilise and preserve 
a race like the New Zealandere, such object would 
be best attained by bringing the New Zealanders 
into harmonious intercourse with an interspersed 
industrial population of orderly British emigrants — 
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who would practically teach them the arts of civi- 
lisation, introduce the plough and the loom ; and 
hy smooth example, wean them from their extermi- 
nating internecine feuds and the cannibal barbarities 
of their savage life.* 

But New Zealand was not a virgin field un- 
touched by the white man ; there was the Pande- 
monium of Kororareka, there were a dozen rising 
Kororarekas. True, now that the British flag was 
hoisted, the more repulsive features of this lawless 
colonisation might disappear. We might hear no 
more of corrosive sublimate, of cannibal feasts 
cooked in ships' coppers ;-|- many a " Lag " might fly 

* It would not, I think, be difficult to show that the extinc- 
tion or partial extinction of an aboriginal savage people has 
often been owing, not to the coming of the white man, but to 
the dda^/ of the coming of the white man : " barbarism," not 
** civilisation," has frequently been the annihilating power. 

+ Some of the captains of the Sydney schooners which 
traded to Kororareka and round among the flax and whaling 
stations of the south were brutal scoundrels whose place on 
board should have been the yard-arm. One fellow boasted 
of having cut off the natives with corrosive sublimate ; an- 
other had experimented with laudanum ; a third — his name 
should be handed down — Captain Stewart, in conjunctioti with 
a native chief whom we shall meet again, perpetrated the act 
described in the following episode. 

** On the arrival of a vessel called the * Elizabeth,' com- 
manded by a fellow named Stewart who came to trade for 
flax, Te Rauparaha offered to give him a full cargo, provided 
he would convey him with a hundred of his followers to 
Waharaupo. Influenced by the hope of gain, Stewart lent 
himself as an instrument to accomplish the will of these 
savages. They embarked, and he sailed direct to the abode of 
Tamai. Stewart sent a youth named Oowell in the boat to 
invite Tamai to come on Board and see the cargo. He asked 
had they got any natives in the ship, and was answered. 
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and the blasphemous debauchery of Kororareka 
might be checked. But could the Colouial Office, 
could the missionary officials, could any reasonable 

" No " — ^they had come direct from the Bay of Islands. But 
he remarked a small hurr (pirikahu) sticking to a sailor's 
jacket, and said, How came it there, if you have heen at sea 
so long ? At last, however, he went on hoard, and was taken 
down into the cahin. The natives had concealed themselves 
in the hold. When Te Hiko entered the cahin, he stared 
fixedly at Tamai for nearly half-an-hour without saying a 
word. He then approached, drew hack Tamai's upper lip, 
and said, * Those are the teeth which ate my father.' When 
Tamai found he had fallen into the hands of his enemies, he 
sent for his wife and daughter ; that, as he said, he might not 
go to Hades alone. They came at once. 

"During the night, he strangled his daughter, a very heau- 
tiful girl, that she might not he a slave ; when Stewart, horri- 
fied at this unnatural crime without perceiving his own greater 
one, ordered him to he tied up and flogged; an act which 
offended even his savage captors, who said he was still a chief 
and not to he treated as a slave. 

« The following day, Raupahara landed his men, and after a 
hrave resistance the pa was taken; and a great numher of 
Tamai's people slaughtered. The victors returned to the vessel 
laden with 500 baskets of human flesh. Some say, that the flesh 
was cooked in the ship's coppers ; and it is not improbable, as the 
vessel was completely in the hands of the natives. On reach- 
ing Kapiti, Tamai was given up to the widow of Pehi, who took 
him, with his wife and sister, to her own house ; giving up half 
to their use. They talked so friendly to one another, and she 
behaved so kindly to him, that a stranger would have taken 
them for man and wife rather than for a doomed captive with 
his deadly foe. She used even to clothe him in her finest 
garments, and to deck his head with choice feathers. This con- 
tinued for about two weeks, until either she had assembled 
her friends, or thought her victim sufliciently fat for killing. 
She then suddenly caused him to be seized and bound, with 
his arms stretched to a tree ; and whilst in this position, she 
took a spear, a long narrow rod of iron, with which she stabbed 
him in the jugular artery, and drank his warm blood as it 
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human being, expect that this irregular colonisation 
would cease now that New Zealand had become 
a British colony ? The natives, whose dominant 
passion next to war and cannibalism was trade, 
were everywhere encouraging such colonisation — 
giving their daughters to the white man, building 
him houses, dressing him flax, growing him corn, 
collecting him produce, helping him in the fishery, 
selling him millions of acres of land. Trade and 
intercourse between the two races, Australian immi- 
gration, " squatting," had been steadily growing up 
for thirty years. The proclamation of British Go- 
vernment in New Zealand gave an instant stimulus 
to this sort of colonisation. The harbours of Auck- 
land and Kororareka and Wellington and Nelson 
were thronged with colonial shipping ; and every 
vessel brought speculators, adventurers, land-sharks, 
eager to buy up wUd lands and settle in a country 
long the wild Eden of the Pacific, and where 
now there was to be law order and govern- 
ment expenditure. Who with 100,000 warlike 

gushed forth, placing her mouth to the orifice. He was after- 
wards cooked and eaten. 

" Stewart received twenty-five tons of flax for this infamous 
service, the price of hlood ; and might have had more, hut he 
would not stay for it. A captain of some vessel, then also at 
Eapiti, who is said to have heen hut little hetter, sailed hefore 
him, and carried the news to Sydney ; so that on his arrival 
there, he was shunned, and styled hy all — ^ the Captain of the 
bloody Elizabeth.' He was even taken up and tried, but from 
want of evidence escaped. But though human vengeance did 
not reach him. Divine justice did. Nothing was ever heard 
of him afterwards. The vessel foundered on the way to Valpa- 
raiso, and all on board perished.'' 
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natives bent on swelling this rising torrent of 
Australian colonisation, was t-o stop it ?—- the Mis- 
sionaries ! Mrs. Partlington stopping the Atlantic 
with her raop I Surely it passes the bounds of 
human credulity to suppose that the Colonial Office 
and its missionary allies could believe that a mag- 
nificent country larger than Great Britain and Ire- 
land, when once proclaimed a British colony, could 
be closed to the million, tabooed to the empire, and 
locked up as a select preserve for a handful of mis- 
sionaries and missionary emigrants licensed to plant 
a home in New Zealand by Mr. Danderson Coates 
and the Church Missionary Society ! 

The missionary party must have seen that this 
irregular colonisation of the country could not be 
stopped — and seeing this, it appears incredible that 
they did not see that the only mode of moderating 
the evils of this irregular colonisation from the 
convict colonies, was to encourage some regular 
colonisation from the mx>ther country. They as- 
serted that the bane of the native was that his 
civilisation model (his trainer) was the Sydney 
pedlar, the lawless land-shark, the drunken fore- 
castle bully, the embruted whaler. Such " trainers'' 
could not be got rid of — the antidote then would 
have been to have placed before the native other 
models to have made his " trainer,'' the industrious 
emigrant family, the steady mechanic, the English 
gentleman : to have done and introduced precisely 
what the Company wanted to do and introduce. 

I cannot but think that the Colonial Office and 

D 2 
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the missionary gentlemen must have seen all these 
things ; and that their opposition to the Company's 
scheme of colonisation was, in truth, a retaliatory 
opposition. Tet an opposition so intensified by cer- 
tain pecuniary considerations, that if the Company 
had held out the " olive branch " by turning their 
emigrant capital and labour into the northern neigh- 
bourhood of Auckland town lots and missionary 
glebes, it would have been extinguished ; and the 
Wairoa massacre and the train of disasters which 
such opposition entailed would never have occurred. 

The peculiar means which the Missionary Govern- 
ment hit on for working out its designs on the 
Company, the modus operandi, was a very simple 
but very effective one. It was to assume the iUe" 
gality of the Gompa/ay'a title to the waste lands in 
Cook's Straits where they had pla/nted their little 
settlements, and to call on the Compa/ny to prove 
their title good, as against the natives, before a 
legal tribunal specially constituted for the purpose. 
And they pleaded that they were morally bound 
to set up such tribunal by their Blanket Treaty 
of Waitangi. 

The second article of this missionary " coup diplo- 
matique," guaranteed to the natives the lands es- 
tates forests fisheries and other properties which 
they might possess ; and Lord John Russell de^ 
scribing this treaty some while after in the House 
says, *' it asserts the rights of the natives to the 
property of which they are possessed." 

Now what did possess mean here ? — what was 
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the true honest construction of the word ? Did 
hot possession of land here mean some beneficial 
occupancy and enjoyment of land ? Surely yes. 
The New Zealanders were not a hunting people 
of nomad tribes roaming over the country in quest 
of game food. They were a village-dwelling, man- 
eating, farmer-fisher people ; subsisting on the pro- 
duce of cultivated patches of kumera taro and potato, 
and on eels dog-fish and fern root taken in the near 
vicinity of their villages. New Zealand was larger 
than Great Britain and Ireland. ' The entire popu- 
lation did not exceed 100,000. Immense districts 
of teeming fertility, literally without an inhabitant, 
did not produce a mouthful of food for a single 
human being. They were not an i/ncreoding people. 
For a century they had been a fast decreasing 
people. When they made their marks to the Blanket 
Treaty, there were seventy-five millions of waste 
acres in the country which they did not use and 
which, humanly speaking, it was certain they never 
would use. 

Their " possessions," then, should, I think, have 
been construed to mean all their villages fortifica- 
tions fisheries and cultivations ; together with a 
block of land near every village (say 10,000 acres 
for every acre they had in crop) as a noble de- 
mesne for their possible posterity. And the re- 
mainder of the available country (some three-fourths) 
should have been deemed the estate of the Crown 
partly as an equivalent for the law order and- 
security which the Crown would introduce; and 
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partly as an equivalent for that lucrative trade 
which Crown colonisation would create, and for 
the immense pecuniary value which Crown emi- 
grants arts and civilisation would in a few years 
confer on the native demesne. 

Even if the New Zealanders had been one united 
people with one custom of inheritance and one defined 
common law of property, this would have been the 
best the most humane construction of the treaty. 
But the New Zealanders were twenty independent 
hostile tribes who had waged ferocious wars with 
each otlier for centuries ; who had chased each other 
from village to village, now advancing conquerors, 
now retreating fiigitives ; and whose " titles '* to 
lands, to use an expression, were derived or lost 
through conquest, reconquest, occupancy, non-occu- 
pancy, slavery, accidental spilling of blood — through 
a dozen clashing customs.* 

"^ Take this as an instance of one custom, say the '^ Blood 
Title." 

^^ Blood, — The shedding of blood was always considered a 
most serious thing, although but a drop were shed, and that 
too of a person in the wrong ; from being before the aggressor 
he became the aggrieved, and required an atonement. As an 
example, if a man caught a person in his karaka grove steal- 
ing the fruit, he could demand compensation for the theft ; 
but were he to strike the offender, and cause a single drop of 
blood to flow from a scratch, native law would adjudge the 
karaka grove to the thief, as a payment for the drop of blood. 
And were not the owner to resign the land to him, the tribe of 
the thief would feel itself called upon to maintain his right to 
it. A gentleman entering my house, knocked his head against 
a beam and cut his eyebrow, so that blood flowed. The natives 
present deplored the accident, and said that according to their 
law, the house would have been forfeited to him ; and that as 
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Here it would have been doubly prudent and 
humane to have interpreted possessions in the sense 
of some " present occupancy/' For to tell the slender 
remnants of the twenty tribes that all New Zealand 
was theirs to seU, was instantly to revive among 
them the bitter memory of those title-giving fe- 
rocities which had all but extinguished their race.* 

they were of his party, it would have been their duty to have 
seen it given up to him ; as every one present was affected by his 
blood being shed. In the same way, even if a canoe should be 
dashed on shore in a storm, and the owner's life endangered, 
he thereby acquires a title to the spot he is thrown on. When 
blood is shed, it is the duty of every one related to the per- 
son who has suffered, to seek revenge. It does not matter 
whether it be the individual who drew it or any one else be- 
longing to his tribe ; but blood must be shed as an atonement 
for blood. This was one of the most fertile causes of war in 
former days. There were then no cities of refuge for the man- 
slayer to flee to for safety, and his act endangered the lives of 
every one in his tribe.'* 

* The missionary gentlemen who penned the "Waitangi 
Treaty," always triumphantly told us that every acre of the 
millions of wild acres in New Zealand had its native owner. 
Alas ! yes, when anything was to be ffot by owning it, it had 
its (iozen native owners. This was the diflSculty. A, B, C, D, 
would often own the acre : buy it of A, and out came B*s 
tomahawk ; buy it of B, C called him the son of a slave, who 
had lost his rights ; C swore he was never a slave ; D flourished 
his hatchet, and defied the three as lying cookies. Ovmers ! Why, 
hint a suspicion that the New Zealanders had any marhetaUe 
title to foreign parts, and bold genealogists and oral convey- 
ancers among them would come forward and own the Chatham 
Islands, where some fugitives of their Ngatiawa tribe landed 
once and cooked some hundreds of the inhabitants ; or Norfolk 
Island, where half a century ago Governor King carried two of 
them to teach the convicts flax dressing ; or Hawaii, from 
which the forefathers migrated 600 years ago. If, on the title 
of Norman William's having conquered England, a Norman 
peasant now claimed Dartmoor, his title in justice and in 
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But no» The Colonial OflSoe and its raissionary 
oflGlcials gravely asserted that every one of the 
eighty millions of waste acres in New Zealand 
belonged to the handful of natives ; and declared 
(despite the agreement with Lord John Eussell, 
page 43) that as the New Zealand Company 
claimed a strip of the waste they would set up a 
tribunal to try whether such claim could be proved 
good at law ! 

The New Zealand Company's negotiations with 
the Cook's Straits natives for this strip of the desert 
had been carried on publicly with the full know- 
ledge and consent of all tribes interested therein. 
Complying with the savage's idea of purchase, 
the Company had made the natives satisfactory 
presents for this strip, and thus had purchased 
it. But the solid requital they made was the 
setting apart for the natives an equal-value tenth 
of aU the acquired land — ^an estate which in a few 
years might well have been worth half a million 
sterling.* The little portion of the wilderness which 
the Company asked for, was not to be kept a 
barren monopoly imtU created a marketable prize 

reason, would be quite as grave and good as many which the 
missionary gentlemen instigated the natives to set up when 
they interpreted the treaty, and beckoned them on with the 
Land Claims Court. 

* This plan of interspersed native reserves in lots of 50 
and XOQ acres, was an admirable one. The system which, the 
Government adopts is to make the " native reserve " a largQ 
separate block apart from the Europeans. But for all purposes 
of civilisation, experience has shown that the Company's plan 
was, or rather would have been, far the best. 
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by the enterprise and industry of others. It was 
for the busy field of fruitful colonisation ; for the 
village, the school, the church, the plough, the 
fleece. The company had planted four flourishing 
settlements, and to crown this brilliant commence- 
ment of colonisation, " to make the desert blossom 
like the rose,'' they asked for 700,000 acres of the 
waste. The five-and-tWenty missionary gentlemen 
alone claimed nearly half this quantity from their 
confederate chiefs — ^but the Company was a hostile 
interloper, a vessel of wrath ; and the Missionary 
government humorously referred the Company to 
the " little tribunal " which it had set up to try 
the case. 

This tribunal was called "The New Zealand 
Land Claims Coiu't." An able and as it after- 
wards proved much to the disgust of his. employ^ 
ers, a very independent lawyer, Mr. Commissioner 
Spain, was to preside, hear evidence, and adjudicate 
on the legality of the Company's Cook's Straits 
purchases. And if the reader should think that no 
lawyer of ancient or modem days had ever a more 
hopeless task set him than that which here fell to the 
lot of Mr. Commissioner Spain, it is extremely pro- 
bable that the reader would not be wrong. 

The Gordian knot which the learned commis- 
sioner had to unravel was simply this : — First, 
he had to define a New Zealand law of real pro- 
perty. To lay down for the New Zealanders what 
constituted their legal right to sell out of the many 
rights they set up. Whether the right were de- 

D 3 
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rived from partial occupancy of a district since the 
Hawaiian migration. If so, whether such right 
had not been lost by the circumstance of some of 
the members of such occupant tribe having once 
been eaten by invaders from a hostile tribe. Whether, 
if such invaders did- thus extinguish and gain a 
right, they had not in turn lost it to some third 
tribe who had submitted some of them to a similar 
process. Whether, if tribe A had eaten most of 
tribe B fifty years ago, tribe A had or had not lost 
their right to such district because they had never 
occupied it ; and whether, if they had lost it, the 
right lay with the remnant of tribe B, or with some 
members of tribe (7, who had once caught eels there. 
Secondly — ^having settled the principle of inheritance 
and determined whether occupancy, conquest, re- 
conquest, cannibalism, or slavery, gave the legal 
right to sell, he had to discover in whom this 
" legal right '* vested — to ascertain which of the 
half-dozen parties who claimed it, had it. Thirdly — 
having accomplished this, the learned commissioner 
had to frame a principle of " adequate payment ; " 
to lay down whether the payment was to be goods 
or money — ^and whether c^lO, c^lOO, 0^1,000, or 
dPl 0,000. Three-fourths of the witnesses would 
be excited savages giving contradictory evidence in 
an unknown tongue ; and when the learned com- 
missioner had struggled through the maze and 
pronounced judgment, it was infinitely less pro- 
bable that the pack of disputants would bow to 
his decision, than that they would proceed to 
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tomahawk each other before his face, and prac- 
tically renew in court those slumbering ferocities 
which the court's inquiries had aroused. 

Such were some of the duties and responsibi- 
lities of the learned Land Commissioner, and his 
temper and judgment were soon to be sorely tried. 

We have seen that when Colonel Wakefield and 
the Company's pioneers appeared in Cook's Straits 
as the heralds of English trade and intercourse they 
were wai'mly welcomed by the natives. The settle- 
ments of Wellington Wanganui New Plymouth 
Nelson had been planted amid the acclamations of 
the Maori. The admirable plan of the "reserved 
tenths " gave general , satisfaction. The natives 
flocked to the village-towns to barter their pigs 
and potatoes for the useful novelties of the stores ; 
became amusing " helps " and odd-job workmen, 
took agricultural contract work, and presented 
every indication of settling down into a thriving 
portion of a civilised community. 

But the " apple of discord " was ripening hard 

by. 

When the missionary gentlemen were seeking 
marks and crosses to the " Blanket Treaty " their 
emissaries were sent round the country to procure 
them, and to interpret the document to which such 
signatures were to be affixed. 

These emissaries came to Wellington and held 
long and semi-secret interviews with the natives. 
Soon after their departure a marked change came 
stealing over the demeanour of the natives. NoxOy 
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were first heard among them sneering expressions to 
the effect that the Cook's Straits white men were 
not the Queen's people, but "cookies."* Natives, 
never heard of before, now began to come forward as 
owners of lands bought of others. Natives who 
could not deny the sale of land now murmured that 
in their private subdivision of the " utu " some had 
taken the lion's share — one family had marched 
off with the silver meant for two ; A, wanting a 
dozen red blankets had got six blue ; C had carried 
off all the collar-shirts ; D coming for tobacco, had 
been gratified with frying-pan and jews-harp ; B 
had lost his boots. Natives who had never been 
near a district for years now travelled back and 
demanded lands on which they found the settler. 
The Waitangi Treaty and their " possessions " were 
ever in their mouths — ^and hundreds of them were 
now only waiting Mr. Spain's arrival to start up 
with denials of the Company's purchases, with re- 
vivals of old claims, and with every device which 
the inflamed cupidity of the savage could suggest as 
likely to serve his great purpose of getting more 
gold and blankets from the white man who had 
plenty in the bank and the store, and who might 
bear considerable squeezing under the sanction of 
the Law. 

Mr. Spain soon appeared, accompanied by cer- 
tain missionary officials anxious to see justice done 
— his chief interpreter, general adviser, and the at- 
torney-general for the natives being the son of the 

* Slaves, a Pariah race. 
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most active missionaiy-oflScial in New Zealand. 
Under these auspices and recollecting the general 
preparedness of the natives to play their part, it is 
not necessary to say that the learned commission- 
er's court was instantly besieged by bands of 
defrauded natives vociferating for more " utu ; " * 
and threatening the settler with the tomahawk if 
more utu were not instantly accorded. Almost 
every acre of land where the settlements of Wel- 
lington Wanganui New Plymouth and Nelson had 
been founded was now claimed back; and it seemed 
probable that the Company and the Company's 
emigrants after expending thousands in the work of 
colonisation would now be stripped of every waste 
acre of the wilderness which they had cleared and 
planted. 

It would be tedious and repulsive to pursue the 
missionary and the savage through every barbarous 
maze and greedy wile displayed in Mr. Spain's 
court. Indeed an event now occurred, the direct 
fruit of this court, so tragic in its nature so preg- 
nant with disaster, that the mere court during the 
remainder of its farciful existence becomes a mere 
shadow on the wall; and may be dismissed here 
with the glance of contempt and indignation it 
provokes. 

One of the districts which Colonel Wakefield 
had purchased from the natives was the (Nelson) 
Wairau Plains. The seller was Te Rauparaha, an 
expelled outcast from a northern tribe who get- 

* Pajment. 
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ting together a band of desperadoes had de- 
stroyed various of the Cooks Straits tribes and 
planted himself on their lands. His title to Wairau, 
was the massacre of the few Wairau families he had 
found there. But he never occupied the waste he 
made ; he Hved on the other island at the mission- 
ary station of Waikanae ; so that when Colonel 
Wakefield bought Wairau it did not contain an 
inhabitant.* When Te Rauparaha heard of the 
coming Land Court he like others began to' devise 
means of getting more payment. He decided to 
dispute the sale of Wairau. The Nelson surveyors 
were at work on the plain — he crossed the straits 
with an armed band, burnt down their huts and 
drove them off. They carried the news to Nelson. 
The Queen's magistrate issued a warrant for his 
apprehension on a charge of arson ; and went him- 
self, with Captain Arthur Wakefield two or three 
other gentlemen and some special constables, to 
execute it. A collision took place. Six-and-twenty 
white men were slain. The Queen's magistrate and 
Captain Wakefield were murdered in cold blood 
after the affray was over. Te Rauparaha took to 
his canoes and fled back to Waikanae. The 
settlers at once armed to march on .Waikanae and 
seize the murderer. The authorities at Welling- 
ton imperatively forbade the expedition. Mis- 
sionary ojfficials hinted that missionary law would 

* In fine weather, a canoe of Rauparaha's would occasion- 
ally cross the straits to Wairau ; and I have somewhere read 
that he had a potato patch in one of the bays of the plain. 
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support Te Rauparaha : and as Captain Fitzroy, 
the new governor, was hourly expected on the spot, 
the friends of the murdered were coerced to wait.* 
Captain Fitzroy, the missionary tool of Lord 
Stanley's missionary Colonial Office,-|- arrived in 
New Zealand — ^received the missionary-official ver- 
sion of the Wairau massacre — came down to Welling- 
ton — proceeded to Waikanae — begged an interview 
with Te Rauparaha, which that worthy was good 
enough to grant — told him that he had done wrong 
in killing twenty-six emigrants and in murdering 

* After a lapse of some years and speaking as one of the 
settlers (though a New Plymouth one virtually, 500 miles 
from the spot), I still think that the Wellington pioneers 
would have deserved well both of the colonists and the Crown 
if they had locked up their missionary-officials, marched on 
Waikanae, seized Te Rauparaha, and hung him on the spot. 
They were well able. They numbered hundreds of bold spirits 
and crack shots, there was no lack of fighting leaders ; and, 
as Mr. Jemingham Wakefield shows in his " New Zealand Ad- 
ventures '' and as every old settler of these days knows, hun- 
dreds of Te Rauparaha's native enemies would gladly have 
joined them. If this course had been adopted, missionary 
policy and converted natives would have received a "warning" 
which would have spared many of the troubles which after- 
wards occurred. 

+ Lord Stanley (now the Earl of Derby) appears to have 
been a Colonial Minister peculiarly under those non-colonisiug, 
aborigines-protectiug, Exeter Hall, and missionary influences 
to which we have alluded ; and at the same time to have 
been a minister who took a sort of pleasure in battling with 
the Company, and in firing at them smart and jaunty de- 
spatches. Poor Captain Hobson arriving in New Zealand a 
worn-out, broken man, died in Auckland soon after his arrival ; 
and was succeeded by Captain Fitzxoy, R.N. — than whom a fitter 
instrument for wrecking the colony by carrying out Lord Stan- 
ley's orders and the missionary poUcy could not probably have 
been selected from either service. 
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the Queen's magistrate and a Queen's officer in 
cold blood — but that under the circumstances of the 
case he (British governor) would look the matter 
over, and only caution Te Rauparaha (missionary 
convert and British subject) never to do the like 
again ! * 

Captain Fitzroy's next act of administrative jus- 
tice was performed at New Plymouth. Here, despite 
much hard swearing on the part of the natives and 
the legal aid of their Attorney-Gteneral, the learned 
commissioner of the Land Court decided against the 
natives, and awarded the Company and their settlers 
some 70,000 acres of land. Governor Fitzroy in- 
stantly reversed the court's award, gave back the 
whole district to the natives ; and after trying to 
break up the settlement and move the people to 
Auckland, moved them into a patch of a few acres 
round the village, — abandoned their cultivations to 
the natives, — and left the settlers stripped of their 
lands — a further warning to the white man, a 
further signal to the black, f 

* Te Rauparaha and all the natives expected that the go- 
yemor would at least demand the Wairau, in conformity with 
the native usage of " blood title." Te Bauparaba is reported 
to have said of bim, after this pacific interview, " He paukena, 
te pakeba '' — He is soft ; he is a pumpkin. 

t It was bere, and tbe reader will probably think it was 
high time, tbat Mr. Spain virtually resigned bis office, closed 
his court, and soon after re-emigrated to Australia. An idea 
of bis judicial opinion of tbe character of these incited native 
claims may be gleaned from tbe following passage in one of 
bis official reports : — 

" One fact, however, tbat has every day forced itself upon 
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These proceedings stopped all further emigration 
from the mother country — «very Cook's Straits 

my observation, I think applicable to my present argument. I 
have travelled over a country where I found millions of acres 
of first-rate available land, upon which the human foot had 
scarcely ever trod, showing the capability of this country for 
maintaining a very large population ; and it does appear truly 
lamentable that the present few inhabitants should be differing 
on the subject of land, where there is so much more of that 
commodity available for every purpose than can be required 
for centuries to come. I am clearly of opinion that, at the 
Hutt, Wanganui, Taranaki, and other places, the natives, at- 
tracted by European settlements, and feeling the advantages 
of bartering with the settlers, have come and cultivated land 
in the immediate neighbourhood of those places, which they 
would not otherwise have thought of taking possession of. 
Again, at Taranaki I found the natives little disposed to abide 
by my award, and offering various obstructions to the settlers, 
not because they wanted the land themselves, but merely to 
prevent the Europeans from making use of it." 

* The New Plymouth " land case " is so glaring — almost so 
ludicrous — an instance of missionary and aborigines-protecting 
policy in the department of native titles to waste lands, that 
I will briefly state it. 

A portion of the beautiful district of New Plymouth (Ta- 
ranaki) was originally inhabited by the Ngatiawa. In 1833, in 
revenge of murder, the Waikato tribe residing a hundred miles 
to the north made a fell swoop on Taranaki. They stormed 
Ngatiawa*s fortress at Pukerangiora on the crags of Waitera ; 
pitched over the cliff, tomahawked and slew some thousand 
men women and children ; chased away five hundred fugitives ; 
picked out some two hundred of the thinnest prisoners for • 
slaves ; ate the rest ; marched back glutted with flesh and 
blood ; and never again set foot in the solitude they had made. 

The band of fugitive Ngatiawa under the leadership of an 
English whaler who had married a Ngatiawa beauty , fought 
their path three hundred miles a,1ong the cQast through a 
dozen hostile tribes dowu to Port Nicholson. Fi*om- which 
place the majority sailed off to the Chatham Islands, famous 
for eels ; wher^ they landed^ gs^ve battle to the iglaudeySj slew 
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settler warned his friends from a land where there 
was no law, where life and property were insecure. 

and cooked a portion on the spot, reduced the remnant to 
slavery, and planted themselyes down as emigrant yictors. 

Thus when Colonel Wakefield, looking round for sites of 
settlements, was directed to Taranaki in 1840 (seven years after 
the Waikato raid) he found in the whole of the magnificent 
wilderness only a handful of wretched root-diggers — stray 
Ngatiawa who had fled to the mountains and stolen back in 
twos and threes when they found the Waikato did not return. 
Another fragment of the broken tribe had never left Port 
Nicholson ; and as both these fugitive bodies hailed with de- 
light the coming of the white men who would make their old 
country safe and habitable against the dreaded Waikato, 
Colonel Wakefield purchased a portion of it from them for the 
site of New Plymouth. But the missionary-ofiicials at Auck- 
land hearing of this, insisted that the legal owners of New 
Plymouth were the WaikatQ, by title of their bloody raid of 
1833 ; and poor Colonel Wakefield anxious if possible, to 
satisfy the New Zealand laws of real property, paid these 
gentlemen as agents for Waikato 9^ further sum of money for 
the site of New Plymouth ; and the settlement was planted and 
all went right until native cupidity was inflamed by rumours 
of the coming " Land Court.'* 

The Waikato had liberated some of their Pukerangiora 
slaves, who, finding that New Plymouth (thanks to the white 
man, had become a safe dwelling-place and fine trading 
post, returned thither under the conduct of a wily desperado 
named Katatore ; and when the Land Court beckoned them 
on, these men started up and boldly claimed the district to 
which they had dared to venture back. 

The court, taking the missionary-ofiicials as the exponents 
of New Zealand " land law," decreed that the Waikato were 
the owners of New Plymouth ; that the Company had paid the 
Waikato through the missionary-officials ; and that, therefore. 
New Plymouth was the Company's. 

But now, "Credat Judseus Apella," missionary-officials 
turned round and actually declared that the Waikato were 
not the owners of New Plymouth ; that there were exceptions 
to all rules, &c,, <kc. ; and that the Company must buy the 
district a third time. On this, Captain Fitzroy instantly re- 
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The natives, triumphant from the murder of Wairau 
and the land victory their governor had won them at 
New Plymouth, grew daily more insolent and exact- 
ing ; and unquestionably at this period, nothing but 
the knowledge that they might proceed too fer, 
that they might so disgust the white man as to 
drive him away altogether never to return except 
as a conqueror and thus deprive themselves of that 
trade which gave them so many luxuries, prevented 
them from doing that which would have led to open 
collision between the races and probably to the 

yersed the court's award, abandoned eyery acre of the waste 
to the handful of natiyes, and droye the settlers into a strip 
round the yillage. 

The reader should distinctly understand that the Company, 
here as eyery where, had made ample reserves of the jmest lands 
for every native family ; and that these natiyes, truly and lite- 
rally, no more wanted these wastes of Kew Plymouth than 
they wanted the wastes of Siberia. 

But pass oyer the '' animus " and character of this act of 
missionary policy and justice, pass oyer the yirtual extinction of 
the settlement and the ruined prospects of the settlers, and 
glance at the results of the policy for the natives. The New 
Plymouth natiyes, though they dwell in the garden of New 
Zealand, are notoriously the poorest least civilised and most 
turbulent natives now in the country. It is ten years since 
the district was abandoned to them ; yet they haye scarce cul- 
tivated ten acres. Ever since they had it, they haye been 
quarrelling and fighting among themselves as to who should 
own it. In 1853, one band claiming a portion proceeded to 
exercise some preliminary rights of ownership ; a rival band 
stole on them, and shot down seven. Fifty retaliatory mur- 
ders haye since taken place. Troops are stationed at New 
Plymouth to prevent the quarrel spreading into the town ; and 
there is now great probability of the New Plymouth district 
being acquired — through the mutual massacre and self-extinction 
of the very natives for whom missionary policy has done so little 
in doing so much ! 
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utter destruction of every young settlement the 
Company had planted. Many southern colonists now- 
abandoned New Zealand ; whilst the majority 
stopped all cultivation of lands from which they 
might any day be driven ; and hoarding the rem- 
nants of their little means kept themselves ready to 
re-emigrate to Australia^ South America^ or some 
foreign colony of the Pacific, where missionary 
misrule might no longer imperil their children's 
lives, or the crazed crochets of aborigines-protection 
societies make the settler the serf of the savage. 



The New Zealand Company, then, were virtually 
ruined — ^their scheme of independent colonisation 
was a wreck — the retaliatory policy of the aggrieved 
Colonial OflSce was a victory — ^missionary-officiaJs 
might sing " lo triumphe." 

But the triumph was short. The train had 
been carefully laid, the match applied ; a great ex- 
plosion had shattered the enemy — but a spark had 
lit another train, and now the engineer was " to 
hoist with his own petard." 

Colonial Office and missionary policy had insisted 
that the remnant of New Zealanders should claim 
every waste acre of the immense New Zealand wilder- 
ness — ^it had set up the Land Court, a revival of 
slumbering feuds and old ferocities — it had winked 
at the slaughter of twenty-six white men by natives 
who were trespassers on the spot where the deed 
was done — in mockery of its own Land Court 
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it had surrendered to the natives the garden 
of New Zealand ; a waste Eden where the 
native had used no acre, where the native has 
used no acre to this day. There was one speck of 
gold in the dross of the Waitangi treaty — the agree- 
ment of the natives to kill the land-shark by selling 
lands only to the Crown. The natives demanded that 
this agreement should be cancelled — Captain Fitzroy 
assented ; and the speculator was again free to 
acquire disputed rights to millions of disputed 
acres. The Colonial Office proposed raising a small 
militia force among the hardy pioneer settlers and 
backwoodsmen of the bush— missionary-officials 
replied that such a measure might be disagreeable 
to the natives — ^it was instantly abandoned. Petty 
robberies, acts of violence, trespasses, stoppages of 
roads had been committed with impunity ; for the 
magistrate could seldom see a native culprit — and 
one member of the Bench had already been mur- 
dered with impunity- — "pour encourager les autres.'* 
A succession of public measures of this nature, 
the similar tenor of all private intercourse between 
the Missionary Government and the aborigines, had 
given the latter such an idea of their rights and 
privileges, had so puffed up and incited them, that 
they had come to regard themselves as the superior 
race and to sneer at the white man as an emigrant 
slave. They took all the advantages of trade and 
civilisation — but would part with no custom of 
barbarism. They would have the profit of law, 
but they would be above the law. The more 
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yielded to them, the more they demanded. And 
history affords no instance of the character of a 
barbarous people being so changed and vitiated 
by the unwise policy of a superior race, as the 
New Zealander's character was changed and vi- 
tiated by the ten years' coddling and petting 
which he received at the hands of his missionary 
protectors. 

It was a favourite expression of these gentlemen 
to term the New Zealander a " child."' Perhaps he 
was ; and to pursue the cradle image, he proved a 
child so long humoured in every whim by fond 
and fatuous parents that he would now smash 
the mirror, brain the cat, and stab the nurse. 
Or, to change the figure, Captain Fitzroy and 
his conjurers having raised the native devil in the 
south had now to lay him in the north ; and were 
to eat in their own fields, bitter fi-uits of the har- 
vest they had sown broadcast in the Company's, 

Hone Heke, a distinguished missionary chief of 
the Bay of Islands, had long driven a thriving trade 
amid the lawless colonisers of Kororareka — ^barter- 
ing his pigs potatoes peaches, slave-girls, and native 
produce, with whalers and traders for powder guns 
blankets knicknacks and tobacco. The hoisting of 
the British fiag at Kororareka, the introduction of 
some law, the imposition of customs duties, had 
sadly crippled this barter trade ; and driven to 
other shores many of the fishing freebooters who 
had long revelled on the beach. With the ships, 
went Heke's income. His mark to this Waitangi 
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Treaty had created him a British subject — ^but it 
had created customs, stopped the pig trade, and made 
beauty a drug. The British flag- staff symbolized 
the customs. He cut it down. Smitten on the one 
cheek, Governor Fitzroy turned the other. By 
stroke of pen he abolished customs throughout New 
Zealand;* when Heke, at the entreaty of his spiritual 
advisers, sent a note of apology. But whalers did 
not instantly come back ; they had not heard of 
customs' sudden death. Heke was impatient ; he 
cut the flag-staff down a second time. Missionary 
authorities remonstrated and set it up once more, 
this time as they tell us, "sheathed with iron'' — but 
not with majesty. Heke cut it down a third time ; 
then burnt down the town and drove the inha- 
bitants to Auckland. Heke, almost an elder of the 
church, a chiej^ as a missionary author tells us, 
" distinguished for his knowledge of the Scriptures," 
actually burning down his Queen's towns ! slaying 
and harrying Her Majesty's white subjects ! Well 
might the missionary officials of the Privy Council 
exclaim, "et tu brute!" They offered ^^100 for 
his head. Heke at once replied by offering 1000 
acres of land for the governor's head ; a high price ; 
but Heke was always a liberal savage. Soldiers 

* Customs duties formed nine-tenths of the Tvhole public 
revenue of the colony. Governor Fitzroy sought to replace 
them by a property-tax, and by taxes on stock and rooms of 
houses. But the colonists said, and truly, that they had no 
property. A considerable portion of their property in Cook's 
Straits had literally been destroyed by the governor's mission- 
ary policy. They pleaded, " no effects," — and customs had 
soon to be resorted to again. 
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were got from Sydney ; natives, old tribe foes of the 
missionary rebel delighted to cross tomahawks with 
him once more, were enlisted as allies, and war burst 
out. Having long coddled our pervert ; we had 
now to thrash him. 

The state of things thus brought about in New 
Zealand, here began to provoke considerable indig- 
nation at home. This non-colonising, aborigines- 
protecting policy of the Colonial-Missionary OflSce 
had been tried for seven years — whxit were its 
fruita ? The New Zealand Company was virtually 
ruined — the young settlements it had planted were 
in process of abandonment, grass was growing in 
the newly-cleared streets and the little fields won 
from the wilderness were being given up to the 
dock and the thistle — many of the pioneer colonists 
were ruined, many had fled to Australia — trade, 
agriculture, emigration had ceased — the public re- 
venue of the young colony had been lost — a tax on 
farm stock, a tax on rooms of houses, the old Spanish 
alcabala tax had been resorted to — a host of idle 
officials were clamorous for unpaid salaries — two 
shilling " assignats " had been issued — a wholesale 
murder had been passed over without even judicial 
enquiry — native acts of plunder, trespass, exaspe- 
rating bravado, had been almost laughed at by the 
wretched authorities who disgraced the bench — the 
life and property of the white man were nowhere 
safe — ^the law was a mockery, — and the missionary 
savages, the perverted heathen, for whom all this 
had been done and suffered, for whom all this dirt 
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had been eaten, had just offered a tempting reward 
for their missionary governor's head, and had struck 
the first blow of what might well become a merciless 
and exterminating war of races ! 

A grave petition from the Cook's Straits settlers 
and Company's colonists was laid before Parliament ; 
a Select Committee of the House condemned Lord 
Stanley's missionary policy ; and in the session of 
1845, the whole case of the " colonisation and mis- 
government of New Zealand " was brought before 
the House of Commons in a three nights' debate. 
The lamented late Charles Buller member for Lis- 
keard stated the case of the Company and the 
colonists, as against the Colonial Office and the 
missionary policy, in a searching and luminous ar- 
gument, and was ably followed by Lord John RusseU, 
Lord Howick, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Barkly, 
Mr. Mangles, the Bight Honourable Edward EUice 
and Richard Lalor Shiel. To shelter their colleague 
Lord Stanley, Sir Robert Peel's Ministry made it a 
Government question, and thus defeated Mr. Buller's 
motion — but only by a majority of 60 in a house 
of 400. 

Though however the Colonial Minister was saved, 
his missionary policy was doomed. 

Governor Fitzroy was recalled. Governor Grey 
from South Australia was appointed. Troops and a 
war steamer were sent out. And the long-suffering 
colonists were given to understand that missionary 
councils would be dispensed with ; that though the 
treaty of Waitangi would be respected. Governor 

E 
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Grey would make every effort to procure waste lands 
and promote colonisation ; and that even-handed 
justice would be dealt out to both races, and the 
native made amenable to the law. 

Governor Grey arrived in New Zealand in 
1846. Mr. Protector Clark and the missionary 
gentlemen who had played so distinguished a role 
in the wrecking of the colony under the patronage 
of Governors Hobson and Fitzroy, now shook the 
dust off their feet and departed to the fanning of 
their fields and converts ; and firom this ^' dies faus- 
tus," New Zealand began slowly to emerge from her 
seven years' " slough of despond." . 

Governor Grey's first task was the due chastise- 
ment of the Flag-staff rebel. Fresh troops were 
sent to the scene of action, some vigour was in- 
fused into the military operations which had slightly 
languished under missionary generalship, and Heke, 
besieged in his last stronghold, his erie of Buapeka- 
peka, was driven into the wilderness and compelled 
to sue for peace ; which, imder guarantees for fu- 
ture good behaviour, was clemently granted him.* 

Te Bauparaha and his principal bully or fight- 
ing general, Rangihaeata, since Grovemor Fitzroy's 
friendly visit to them on the subject of the Wairau 
massaci'e, had openly avowed their contempt both 
for the white man and the white man's law ; and 

♦ Poor Heke's was not a warrior's end. One of his wives, 
a lady who, like her lord, seems to have been a missionary 
convert, and to have been christened "Harriet," is said to 
have given him a severe thrashing with a stake or pole, from 
which lie never recovered. 
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in hopes of being bought off, had proceeded to dis- 
turb the settlers, fire on the troops, and commit 
various acts of violence, in a new district on the 
Wellington river Hutt, to which they never even 
professed to have any claim, and which had already 
been twice bought and paid for. 

But these worthies had now to learn that all 
British governors were not missionary governors. 

Governor Grey, fi^sh from Heke's rout, came to 
the spot ; proclaimed these murderers rebels to the 
Queen ; proclaimed martial law ; organised a mixed 
military force of soldiers, settlers and friendly 
natives ; made prisoner of Te Bauparaha ;* hung, 
shot and dispersed his band of desperadoes; and 
drove Bangihaeata to a distant country. 

A dastardly murder of a white woman and two 
children was committed at Wanganui by five up- 
river natives on the evening of April 18, 1846. A 
friendly tribe pursued and took them. The officer in 
command at Wanganui tried them by court-martial 
on the 24th, and hung them on the 26th. The up- 
river tribe came down to demand satisfaction. But 
after several skirmishes in which more powder was 
burnt than blood spilled, their leading chief Ma- 
maku was slain, and they retired in discomfiture. 

This Wanganui affair was the third and last 
occasion on which any of the New Zealand tribes 

* He was imprisoned for two years, and then released at 
the intercession of some friendly chiefs. He remained a 
peaceable well-conducted man ever after, and died among 
his people in 1849. 

E 2 
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ever appeared in arms against the Queen. And 
from the time of Governor Grey's reduction of 
Heke, capture of Te Bauparaha^ dispersion of Ban- 
gihaeata and execution of these WaQganui mur- 
derers, up to the present day (a period of ten years) 
life and property have probably been as secure in 
New Zealand as in any county of Great Britain. 

Having thus chastised and educated the natives, 
and made himself at once respected and popular 
among them, Governor Grey turned his attention 
to dvil matters. 

During his administration the whole of the 
South or Middle Island, and several valuable dis- 
tricts in the North, were effectually purchased of 
the tribes by Messrs. Mc Lean, ManteU, and other 
valuable officers of the Crown, and thrown open 
for settlement. The natives were largely employed 
in Grovemment works, road-making, barrack-build- 
ing, and engineering. Hospitals were erected for 
them. Some were enrolled as policemen, others ap- 
pointed native magistrates. The payments they 
received for land were frequently made in instal- 
ments of stock, and every encouragement was given 
them in the pursuits of industry and peace. Emi- 
gration began slowly to revive. The Company's 
settlements of Wellington Wanganui New Ply- 
mouth and Nelson which had drooped so low, now 
began to expand and take firmer root. Otago, 
founded by an ofishoot of the Company in 1846, 
slowly advanced ; Canterbury, founded by an- 
other offshoot of the Company in 1848 though 
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planted on a feJse system which entailed many 
early difficulties, nevertheless proved a successful 
effort of colonisation which drew much proJGltable 
attention to New Zealand. Trade agriculture, 
and the public revenue of the colony improved. 
Confidence was restored. And though Governor, 
now Sir George Grey, K.C.B., was somewhat 
wedded to that old " despotic sway " to which the 
Colonial Office had long accustomed colonies and 
colonial governors, he was unquestionably a wise 
and able ruler under whose judicious policy New 
Zealand shook off the "missionary incubus,'" and 
commenced a career of slow but solid progress 
which has never since received a check. 

The New Zealand Company, to whose parlia- 
mentary exertions the downfall of the Colonial 
Office missionary policy was mainly due ; the Com- 
pany which ba-d preserved New Zealand from be- 
coming the penal colony of France and the foreign 
mistress of the Pacific, was not destined to share 
in the improved fortunes of the beautifiil land 
for which it had done so much. Its public re- 
pute and efficiency as a great commercial organ of 
systematic colonisation was fatally damaged by the 
" seven years' insecurity of life and property " 
which missionary policy had inflicted on its early 
colonists. The ^migrant world heard that emi- 
grants who had bought lands of the New Zealand 
Company had oflen lost such lands, sometimes 
life and lands too. This was a death-blow to 
the Company's colonising power the effects of which 
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no after expedients could avert ; and it would 
have been well ii^ when it had won for its colo- 
nists the great parliamentary victory of 1845, 
it had closed its labors and entrusted the further 
colonisation of New Zealand to new and undamaged 
hands. But it attempted to proceed; and after 
entering into some pecuniary negotiations with the 
Qovemment which have resulted in saddling the 
colony with a serious debt, it found that the con- 
sequences of early misfortunes were too serious to 
be overcome, and in 1851 it resigned its functions 
to the (Government, and made over its various 
settlements to the Crown. 

In 1851 the Australian gold discoveries took 
place, and gave a marked impetus to trade, agri- 
culture and every branch of industry in New 
Zealand. 

In 1853, the new constitution, described here- 
after, was proclaimed, and the real government of 
the colony entrusted to the colonista And in 
1853, Sir Qeorge Grey after a brilliant career of 
several years in South AustraUa and New Zealand 
proceeded home and received the governorship of 
the Cape Colony; where he may find ample field 
for the display of his peculiar tact in the manage- 
ment and civilisation of savage tribes. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wynyard, commander of the 
forces, became Governor pro tem. on Sir George 
Grey's departure, and brought the New Zealand 
constitution into practical operation. Colonel Wyn- 
yard's rule of two years exhibited a period of quiet 
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progress; and in 1855 this gallant officer was 
relieved by Colonel Thomas Gore Browne K.C.B. — a 
gentleman who appears to win golden opinions from 
all parties ; and under whose responsible rule we 
may hope to see the youngest but finest colony of 
our empire enjoy a long career of tranquil prosperity 
and become a popular emigration field and happy 
home for thousands of our countrymen. 



Such, I think, is a correct sketch of the leading 
features of the history of New Zealand from Tas- 
man's discovery down to the present day. 

The remarks on "missionary-policy" are dic- 
tated by no rancour against missionaries — ^by no 
contempt for a savage race. The New Zealand 
missionary body of the present day, though slightly 
mistaken in its views and doing good in a manner 
somewhat different from that which it believes in, 
nevertheless constitutes a decided element of ad- 
va/ace ; and boasts men like Bishop Selwyn and 
various others both of the Church and Wesleyan 
Missions, who are an honour to their holy cause — 
whilst as to the Maori, I yield to no man in desire 
to preserve his race and to improve his lot. 

But I hold that that early Church Missionary 
and consular party which " got up " the Sovereign 
confederacy of thirteen land-endowing chiefs from 
whom it obtained tens of thousands of acres of land 
— that party which threw away the public revenue 
of the colony to conciliate a missionary savage at 
Kororareka ; which in very mockery of justice aban- 
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doned the garden of New Zealand to the dozen 
dogs in the manger incited to daim it at New 
Plymouth ; which gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the murderers of six-and-twenty of our 
countrymen at Wairau — I hold that that party 
strayed from, the right path ; that it brought re- 
proach on its cloth ; and that the policy it pursued 
in aUiance with Lord Stanley's Colonial Office was 
a selfish, bigoted, revengeful policy — a policy riot 
dictated by the purest motives. 

But the early ruin and misery inflicted on New 
Zealand, the near destruction of both races, must 
not be charged only on this party. The gentlemen 
who composed it were more or less the "executive in- 
struments'' of a policy, and thus, as most prominent^ 
have been unduly blamed. But these gentlemen 
were at least in and of the country ; they took their 
share of the perils of the murderous spirit they called 
forth. If they provoked the battle, they were at 
least i/n the battle. Amongst much evil, too, they 
did some good ; and as repentant sinners they may 
live to do more. Those who most deserved the 
pillory were angry colonial ministers, pious bureau- 
crats, missionary bigots, Exeter-Hall Pharisees, the 
professional and unprofessional philanthropist — 

" Whose boundless mind 



Glow'd with the common loye of black mankind.'' 

Salaried secretaries of aborigines-destructive socie- 
ties, id genus omne, — smooth men who sat at 
home at ease, and who in revenge of wounded 
dignity and the snapping of red tape^ in dilettante 
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or professional pursuit of an idle theory — " cried 

havoc, let slip the dogs of war \' prayed ; and went 

to bed. 

These things are no more. Confederate chie^ 

Exeter-HaU-Proconsul, Magistrate-missionary, Moa, 

Mastx)don, are alike extinct. New Zealand has cast 

off her long incubus ; has firee Parliament, rules 

herself: — 

'^ Now her tftsk is smoothly done, 
She can flj, or she can run." 

She has been nursed in storms — ^but the storm- 
tossed plant grows into the hardiest tree — the hot- 
bed spawns the mushroom. Partial evil, too, has 
been partial good — ^the battles of her early colo- 
nists have opened a rich and dear field for those 
who would follow now and renew life in the " Bri- 
tain of the South.'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

POSITION. SIZE. ^PHYSICAL FEATURES. GEOLOGY, 

&C. &C. 

Configuration. — ^New Zealand consists of two 
large islands the North and the South, parted by 
Cook's Strait a noble channel 160 miles in length 
by 50 in breadth ; * and of a small island called 
Stewart's Island half the size of Perthshire, parted 
from the main by Foveaux Strait a clear deep 
channel 50 miles in length by 20 in breadth.-f* 
The tripartite group extends from 34® to 48® 
south latitude, and spreads from 166® to 179° east 
longitude. The length of the country from Cape 

* The Strait for half its length is 100 miles broad, but at 
the eastern end, opposite Wellington, it narrows to twenty 
miles. 

t I think a glance at the map shows that this is the best 
geographical definition of New Zealand. .As compared with 
the two great North and South Islands, the third island is 
of such insignificant extent as to be but a mere Isle of Man 
appendage. Geographically, we do not define this country 
as Great Britain and Ireland and the Orkneys and the Isle of 
Wight ; but as Great Britain and Ireland. Again, the fashion 
of speaking of New Zealand as consisting of three islands, 
makes the large or true South Island appear the mid^e island ; 
and thus invests it with certain attributes of centiisdity and 
superiority of position to which it is not fairly entitled. 
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Maria Van Dieman to the South Cape exceeds 
1000 miles. The greatest breadth from Cape 
Egmont to the east coast, or from Dusky Bay to 
Otago, is about 200 miles ; whilst the sweep of the 
coast line embraces foil 3000 miles. 

Position, — ^New Zealand is popularly styled the 
antipodes of England ; but the true geographical 
antipodes of Great Britain, the veritable " Ultima 
Thule," is an island called Antipodes 700 miles to 
the south-east.* 

The happy size of New Zealand, her defiant 
insular position, naval stores and harbours, fertile 
soil and bracing breezy climate, may well crown 
her Island Queen of the Pacific and future Britain 
of the South. Close to on the west, she has 
the busy marts and markets of Australia. Close 
to on the north, the thousand Polynesian Islands 
slumbering in their summer seas and needing but 
the magic touch of steam to open new worlds to 
our commerce. She stands on the great Panama 
highway from Europe to the southern gold-fields. 
Within easy sail on the one side she reaches the 
Dutch and Spanish colonies, China and our Indian 
possessions ; on the other, California^ Mexico, Chili 
and Peru. She stands in the centre of the Austral 
Ocean midway between ocean's greatest capes. Cape 
Horn and Good Hope; and so before the doors 

* Portugal occupies the geographical position in the Northern 
hemisphere which corresponds best with that of New Zealand 
in the Southern. 
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of Australia, that every wool and gold ship has to 
pass within sight of her southern shores.* 

COMPUTED DISTANCES. 



Countries. 



Southampton to New Zealand, vid ) 
Cape of Good Hope . . J 

Do. do. vid Panama .... 

Do. do. vid Suez, Point deGalle, 
and Sydney, the route of 
the Royal Mail Company 

New Zealand to Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Hobart Town, 
say ....... . 

Do. to Singapore, Batavia, Borneo, j 
Madras, Hong Kong, Ma- > 
nilla ) 

Do. to Tahiti 

Do. to Sandwich Islands .... 

Do. to Valparaiso 

Do. to Panama and California, say 

Do. to Mauritius 



Miles. 



15,000 
11,000 



14,000 



1300 
(5000) 

\ *^ c 

(6000) 
2400 
4700 
5500 
6000 
5500 



Practicable 
voyage by 
crew Steamer. 
Days. 



70 
50 

60 
6 



20 to 25 

10 
20 
24 
25 
25 



* The islets 60 miles south of Stewart's Islands (the Snares) 
belong geographically to New Zealand ; and these form the 
land-mark which Australian homeward-bounders commonly 
sight in running past New Zealand. The reader should under- 
stand that vessels bound to Australia and New Zealand go ovt 
by the Cape of Good Hope, and return by Cape Horn. This is 
mainly owing to the prevalence of westerly winds which are 
so strong and constant between Australia and Cape Horn that 
no vessel could force a passage this way to Australia against 
them. In going out, a vessel passes Australia to get to New 
Zealand, which lies 1200 miles nearer the Horn ; and of course, 
Australian vessels coming home have to pass New Zealand 
to get to the Horn. Thus, virtually, in going out. New Zea- 
land is 1200 miles further off than Australia, and in coming 
hack, 1200 miles nearer. The Panama route, however, would 
make New Zealand some 1200 miles the nearest each way. 
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Acreage Area. — New Zealand contains about 
80 millions of acres of land, or nearly two mUlions 
more than Great Britain and Ireland. A conjectural 
apportionment of this area has been made as fol- 
lows : — 

Waste mountain ranges, broken forest tracts, ) ai,- j 

coast-sand-hills, lakes and riyers . . . ) 
Gultiyable forest and '' light bush " lands . . One-third. 

Cultiyable or pastoral open country; chiefly ^ 

fern flax and grass plains, yallejs and \ One-third.* 
dales ) 

From the experience which has been gained in the 
working of a small portion of it, this 54,000,000 
acres of available wild land would probably be 
reduced to cultivation at a " clearing-cost ** of from 
cE*l to ,£*5 per acre ; and its mean productive capa- 
bility, under even the rudest makeshift fexming, 
might be taken as equal to the permanent grazing 
of four sheep, or to the growtji of 25 bushels of 
wheat per imperial acre. 

Geology. — ^The formation of New Zealand ap- 
pears to have been volcanic. Mount Egmont 
9000 feet high, and many of the small mounts 
and conical hills in the north and near Auckland 
are extinct craters. Sulphur Island, Mount Erebus, 

* The reader will please to understand, that as the greater 
portion of New Zealand is an unsuryeyed unpeopled wilder- 
ness, this estimate is only a conjectural one. It is not I think 
though an estimate sufficiently fiiyourable. Considering the 
genial ^'maniure-acting'* climate of New Zealand, I belieye 
that nearly one half of this conjectural " waste third '* will 
proye fit for profitable cultiyation. 
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taJl ToDgarirOy and oocasionally one of the Kaikora 
peaks, are still lively enough to smoke and oocasion* 
ally to flame ; whilst volcanic action displays itself 
in the North Island in a chain of hot springs, bub- 
bling mud pools, and solfatara, extending jGrom Bo- 
turua to Taupo and the sources of the Waikato. 

Shocks of earthquake are occasionally felt in New 
Zealand ; but are confined chiefly to the Wellington 
comer of Cook's Straits. New Zealand being un- 
assailable in climate soil size position and other 
natural gifts, the monopolising advocates of rival 
emigration fields, have seized on her little " volcanic 
eccentricities," and gravely bid the emigrant— pause 
and remember Lisbon and Pompeii ! Tastes, anti- 
pathies differ; but speaking jGrom personal expe- 
rience, I for one would rather encounter two New 
Zealand earthquakes than one African puff'-adder 
or half a Canadian winter. 

The following sketch of the geology of the country 
shows that New Zealand is " rising in the world '* 
by her volcanic action ; and though we could prefer 
" rising in the world '* by other process, still if we 
are to be occasionally affected by a disturbance of 
the earth's bowels, it is better that such disturbance 
should lifli us up — ^than swallow us down. 



it 



Notes on the Geology of New Zealand, especially 
in reference to the Province of Wellington. By 
Charles Forbes, M.D., R.N., late of H. M S. 
** Acheron/' 

"The islands of New Zealand present a very 
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simple geological formation ; the rocks entering into 
the formation of the country being primary, meta- 
morphic, volcanic, trappeau, and sedimentary ; the 
last of a very recent date. It is remarkable that 
nowhere have any sedimentary rocks of the secon- 
dary period been discovered, and it is not probable 
that they aay where exist, in so fer aa the country 
has at present been elevated above the surface of 
the sea ; those sedimentary rocks which do exist, 
carry evidence in their imbedded fossils of their 
tertiary origin. 

" At no very distant period, geologically speaking. 
New Zealand presented the appearance of a group 
of rocky islets, precipitous and barren, except in 
the ravines and gullies of the mountains ; and this 
assumed fact must ever be kept in view in the en* 
deavour to ascertain and understand clearly the 
geological history of these islands. It wiU much 
facilitate this dear understanding if, without con- 
fining our view to the New Zealand group alone, 
we look in a north-east direction through Norfolk 
Island to New Caledonia; both of which islands 
show a distinct geological and geographical con- 
nection with the New Zealand group, and present 
the same phenomena of the action of elevatory forces. 
That there is at present a general elevatory move- 
ment, extending firom the southern pole over the 
whole southern hemisphere, is now a well-esta- 
blished feet. In this general movement New Zea- 
land undoubtedly partakes, and has moreover her 
own special elevatory forces continually going on. 
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The action of these combined has been the chief 
if not the sole cause of the present physical aspect 
of these islands of New Zealand. The Three Kings, 
a small group of islands, are at present separated 
from the North Cape by but a narrow strait; just 
as at no very great time ago the primary and me- 
tamorphic rocks forming the bold headlands and 
mountains to the north of Auckland, were them- 
selves a group of islands ; separated by a strait from 
the lofty chain of rocks of the same character which 
stretch from Cape Colville southwards towards the 
East Cape, and another range of the same south of 
Manakau harbour towards Waikato. This strait 
was obliterated and the island made continuous 
from the North Cape to Cape Palliser, by the vol- 
canic action which occurred where Auckland now 
stands ; and where from the number of volcanoes 
the elevation must have been rapid. From the 
wide dispersion of the volcanic vents, however, 
there has been no disturbance or tilting of the 
strata ; it lays a soft argillaceous sandstone in hori- 
zontal strata. It is impossible to say whether or 
not the volcanic forces which at present slumber at 
Sulphur Island and at Tongariro, were contempo- 
raneous in their primary action with those to the 
north. It is probable they were; but at all events 
it . is certain that they have continued after the 
others have become extinct. And to the local ele- 
vatory force of the volcanic action as developed 
at Tongariro, superadded to the general elevatory 
forces already alluded to, must the present aspect 
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of the province of Wellington, especially as regards 
its usefulness to man, be ascribed. 

" In the middle and southern islands, where there 
are no evidences of any other than submarine vol- 
canic action, and that of a very ancient date, the 
same phenomena of elevation present themselves in 
a marked manner ; and in all cases as before re- 
marked this elevation alone has made the country 
available to man. 

" These elevatory forces, where they have been 
slow gradual but continuous, have raised the pre- 
cipitous chains of mountains from the deep ; carrying 
up with them as it were in their arms, those ex- 
tensive plains destined to become the sources of 
wealth to a new colony. In the same way also, 
where there were shallow arms of the sea, and deep 
winding bays, the former by the elevation of a few 
feet have become fertile valleys, and the latter have 
had their dimensions contracted by the narrowing 
of the gorges at their extremities. In this way 
have the extensive plains of the middle island been 
formed, and that too at a period geologically speak- 
ing very recent. In this way also have the circular 
plains to the immediate south of Otago been formed 
— the first glance of them giving the idea of a 
bay just dried up. 

" These general remarks apply in every way to 
the province of Wellington. Here all the proofs of 
recent elevation are very evident ! They are to be 
recognised in the terraces so well defined on the 
flanks of the hills from Baring Head round the 
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whole coast northwards to Hawke's Bay ; and in the 
formation of the Waidrop Valley — ^which is but an 
arm of the sea emptied by elevation of the country 
generally, and so made dry la<nd, in the same man- 
ner as would the harbour of Wellington become 
a grassy plain were an elevation of but fifty feet 
to take place. In Wellington Harbour indeed the 
elevation that has already taken place has formed, 
(assisted by the debris from the mountains) the fertile 
valley of the Hutt ; where each successive upheaval 
can be recognised at once by the consecutive layers 
of pumice-stone ; which, erupted from Tongariro 
during the paroxysm, were floated down to the sea, 
and thus reached Cook's Straits. 

" It is no very great period of time since the 
sea had a passage thrpugh Evan's Bay; the elevation 
of the sand-hiUs being very trifling between it and 
Lyall's Bay. The evident proofe which exist of 
this, are strengthened by a native tradition to the 
same effect, which says that the communication was 
within the memory of man. But the most striking 
and convincing proofe of recent, and in some cases 
great elevation, are to be found in the fossil con- 
chology of the Wellington district ; proofe however 
by no means confined to it alone, but equally per- 
ceptible in other parts. 

" At Wanganui (in the cliffs to the northward of 
the mouth of the river) there is a deposit of blue day 
containing shells identical with those of the present 
day. Some of them are varieties of the species now 
existing — there are a few of different species, but 
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in general they are identical. At Shakespeare's Cliff 
four miles inland, and a considerable height above 
ihe se% the same deposit again occurs. On the 
£anks of the Bua Hine and Taurarua ranges, fossi- 
liferous rocks again occur ; somewhat different from 
local causes, but still of the most recent tertiary 
period. Again at the head of the valley of the 
Waidrop, the same shells appear. And again near 
Cape Palliser they have been found imbedded in 
hardened blue clay, 200 feet above the level of the 
sea. The same formation exists in the middle 
island. At Motunau it is to be found forming 
diffs on the sea beach. On the flanks of Mount 
Qrey 300 feet above the present sea level and ten 
miles inland is to be found in successive layers 
eighteen inches to two feet (five or six in succession) 
on the banks of the watercourses near the moun- 
tains, blue clay, hardened and then converted into 
limestone- by the destruction of the shells of innu- 
merable moUusca of the MytiUus Cardium Ostra 
and other £miilies still abounding in the neighbour- 
ing seas. Here is a direct proof of a contempo- 
raneous deposit being elevated over an area of 
between 300 and 400 miles in length. The pro- 
vince of Wellington, which lays between 39° and 
41° 30' south latitude, near its northern boundary 
contains the great vent of volcanic action, Tongariro. 
From it, descends in an almost due south direction, 
the Rua Hine range lying almost in the very 
centre of the province ; and from it again comes off 
the Taurarua range which strikes off more westerly 
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to terminate at the Hutt Valley, and the Remutaka 
a smaller range which separates this from the Wai- 
drop valley, terminating at Baring Head. Be- 
ginning at Tongariro, and regarding these ranges 
as the backbone of the province, a general idea of 
its formation may be readily obtained. The sepa- 
ration of these two ranges gives the peculiar cha- 
racter to the landscape about Wellington. The 
geological formation of these ranges may be simply 
stated as volcanic and tfappeau with some altered 
rocks. Those again which lay on their flanks, and 
have been elevated by a secondary volcanic action, 
(as those in the neighbourhood of Wellington) are 
metamorphic clay slate, traversed here and there by 
dykes of trap ; and this formation obtains univer- 
sally. The same formation exists on the opposite 
side of Cook's Strait. Metamorphic day slate, with 
bands of quartz permeating it, and in some places 
erupted masses of serpentine, being the universal 
formation. 

"It has been already stated that elevation of 
the land has taken place to a considerable extent, 
and is still going on in the neighbourhood of 
Wellington. Thomdon and Te Aro flats are but 
elevations of what was once the sea bottom. Proofe 
of the same will be found on examining the coast 
line to Wanganui. All along the Porirua road the 
rock is yellow clay slate. Through the Honokini 
Valley it is the same. In the hollows and lower 
grounds near Porirua Harbour, a deposit of gravel, 
composed of fragments of the same rock, has taken 
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place ; but in no other rock or soil are clay slate^ 
clay and alluvium visible. On gaining the sea 
beach at Pukirua, a range of spurs of the Taurarua 
range stretches along to the northward at various 
but short distances jfrom the shore; gradually re- 
ceding towards Otaki Manawatu and Bangitikei 
sweeping round towards the north of Wanganui, 
forming an approach to a semicircle, and leaving 
an extensive tract of fine country for the enter- 
prising settler. That the sea once washed the foot 
of these hills there can be no reason to doubt. 
When we take the proofs already given of general 
and ]ocal elevation into account, we can easily see 
how these fine tracts of land have been formed. A 
small elevation of the hilly ridge which formed the 
sea coast would elevate the neighbouring sea bottom ; 
the surge would throw up with the westerly winds, 
a line of sand-hills ; the elevation still continuing, 
the sea would stiU retire to again form another 
ridge of sand-hills ; and so on, while the elevatory 
action lasted. And that in fact this did take place 
may be seen in the formation of the land in the 
neighbourhood of the mouth of the Bangitikei 
River, where one land ridge after another succeeds 
in regular succession ; but with this remarkable fact, 
that they are nearly at right angles to the present 
sea beach. This is to be accounted for by remember- 
ing that the hilly range which formed the coast line 
at Pukarua, is close to the present beach, receding 
and forming a curve, which formed the head of a 
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deep bight extending from Cape Egmont to Puka- 
rua. The prevailing winds being north-west, this 
bight would most rapidly fill up on the commence- 
ment of the elevatory action at its narrowest most 
southern part; and the sea beach would gradually 
form according to the disposition of the sand ridges, 
they being dependent on the prevailing winds. And 
this is the exact state of the case ; for the sand 
ridges which are so evident at Bangitikei as having 
once formed the sea &ce, are at right angles with 
the prevailing winds, or at any rate with the winds 
which exercised most force, viz. the north-west. 
To these causes, viz., gradual elevation and the force 
of wind and sea, is due the fine tract extending 
from| Porirua to the northward of Wanganui. 

" On the eastern coast from Hawkes' Bay, the 
same proofs of elevation exist. The table lands arid 
grassy plains are of the same origin as in other 
parts of the country, and the rocks of the same 
mineralogical character. It will be remarked that 
this general view of the geology of New Zealand 
adopts the theory, that New 2iealand is but a part 
of a great continent which has been submerged ; 
that an elevatory movement has been going on for 
some long time past, the effects of which are very 
apparent in the elevation and formation of the 
tertiary sedimentary deposits into dry land ; and 
that although rocks of tiie secondary epoch have 
not yet been found, that there is no reason to doubt 
but that they may exist at considerable depths, 
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and may yet be found cropping out near the sea 
coast/' * 

SuBFACE chabacteb. — New Zealand may I think 
be called a " wooded-highland " country, displaying 
some half dozen noble plains ; and thousands of 
brook-watered valleys, deUs, and dales. 

But New Zealand differs from a highland country 
in one remarkable feature — that of natural clothing. 

* The shock at Wellington, in 1855, is said to have elevated 
the surrounding country three to fiye feet, and to have made 
one of the rough beach roads considerably better. Whilst the 
following extract from a Nelson paper affords further eyidence 
that New Zealand is gaining on the sea. 

'^ The party which left Nelson last summer for the west coast 
of this island in search of seals, returned here a few weeks 
ago. At a place known as the Black Reef, or Three Steeples, 
near the mouth of the Buller river, nearly sixty seals were 
taken. But between that and Open Bay, which was the far- 
thest point they reached to the southward, only a few were 
caught ; as two boats, with fourteen hands, from the neighbour- 
hood of Otakou had preceded them, and had sealed up the 
coast from Foyeaux Strait to near the Black Reef, which a 
northerly gale prevented them from gaining. The number of 
skins obtained by the Nelson boat was sixty-five. During the 
expedition the men at times suffered greatly from want of 
provisions, as their principal stock at starting was only lOOlbs. 
of bad flour. The entire distance sailed hy them in an open 
boat, on the most stormy and iron-bound coast in New Zealand, 
was VUde short of 800 mUes, A little to the southward of 
Bluff Point (which was the extremity of Messrs. Brunner and 
Heapby's journey last winter), the sealers found the hull of a 
brig, surrounded by bushes, with a small tree growing through 
a hole in her bottom, and lying nearly 200 yards above high- 
water mark. They supposed it to be the wreck of the "Active," 
a brig which left Sydney for the coast of this island in 1814, 
and was never afterwards heard of. Whatever was the name 
of the vessel, or the period of her wreck, it is evident that 
great changes have since taken place on the coast, and that 
the land has gained on the sea considerably. The vessel, to 
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The common, and indeed the correct idea of a high- 
land country, is that of a naked, bare-looking 
country of mountain, lake, and stream ; where the 
soil is poor, and the vegetation scant. But in 
New Zealand the soil though light is often rich ; 
and the fertility of the earth, quadrupled by the 
genial climate, literally produces a " wilderness of 
vegetation.'' Seanspray crags, shore-margins, plains, 
valleys, hill-sides, mountain-steeps, are alike clothed 
with perpetual verdure ; and the expression " smo- 
thered in vegetation," is not a mere figure of 
speech when applied to New Zealand but a term 
truly descriptive of the country. 

Owing to the coast line of 3000 miles, the di- 
vision of the country into three portions by the 
fine channels of Cook's and Foveaux Straits, New 
Zealand exhibits a multitude of bays, creeks, coves, 
estuaries and anchorages ; and possesses some of the 
finest naval and commercial harbours in the world ; 
though these latter are found rather in partial and" 
widely-separated groups, than in equally dispersed 
order along the coasts. 

Numerous wooded ranges of moderate elevation, 
and two snow-capped giants, Tongariro and Moimt 
Egmont, 7000 and 9000 feet high, are foimd in 
the North Island; whilst a chain of rugged forest 
ranges, displaying mountain peaks 10,000 feet high 
white with perpetual snow, extends along the en- 
judge from her position, was run ashore with all sails set, 
probably in the night, and her crew, it is likely fell victims to 
the natives.'' — Ndson ExamiiMr, 
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tire coast of the South Island 500 miles, from 
Cape Farewell to Dusky Bay. 

One of the most striking natural features of 
New Zealand is the abundance of water, the blood 
of the earth ; and water power. Taupo is the only 
large lake, and New River in Foveaux Strait, the 
Clutha, Thames, Hokianga, Wanganui, Waikato, 
and Manawatu, are perhaps the only rivers navi- 
gable twenty miles up for anything larger than a 
canoe. But there are several smaller lakes and 
lakelets ; and the country from north to south is 
profusely studded with rivers, rivulets, brooks, and 
bums of the softest, purest water ; running over 
pebbly beds, and bearing a close resemblance to 
many of our trout and salmon streams, such as 
the Dove, Tamar, Tweed, Don, and Dee. 

Scenery. — ^The natural scenery of New Zealand 
is both bold and beautiful ; though to an English 
eye, accustomed to trim fields, clipped hedges, and 
to the smooth-rolled, finished* look of every acre in 
England, it would frequently appear more bold 
than beautiftd. Indeed many a district would 
strike the Norfolk fiaxmer, or the Cockney sketcher, 
whose ideal of beauty was the Holkham turnip 
field or the Highlands of Hampstead, with fisir 
more of aTnazement than delight. The scenery 
we admire in England is ofteii the costly coat of 
art, rather than the primeval dress of nature. As 
regards polish of cultivation, the garden's glories, 
the plough's court robes, New Zealajid is much in 
the state that Britain was when C^sax landed] 

F 
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and if Ca6sar's Britain could now be shown us, 
many a bright champaign country which we call 
beautiftd, would vanish, to reveal the gloomy fo- 
rest and repukive rugged waste. 

Bearing in mind the extent of the country; that 
the land is equally verdant and leafy through 
summer and winter ; that the bright breezy light- 
and-shadow-casting character of the climate is 
peculiarly favourable both to the display and to 
the enjoyment of scenery ; I think we may say 
that in combination of those great natural features 
which constitute the fcnindation of fine scenery, 
New Zealand is unsurpassed by any country in the 
world. She displays noble forests, snow-capped 
mountains shooting up 10,000 feet from a sea of 
green and wooded up to the line of snow, tracts 
of rolling champaign country, dells valleys rivers 
and rivulets innumerable, and 3000 miles of bay 
and ocean coast. 

New Zealand, too, with all these elements of 
fine scenery, this stock of "raw beauty,"" is a 
fertile cultivable country; where plough sickle and 
mill would singularly enrich and brighten the land- 
scape. The plough could not improve the natural 
beauty of a country like the Scotch highlands, 
because the Scotch highlands are not pecuniarily 
ploughable ; and the plough, if every ploughman 
were a Mechi, could not create the " beautiful '" in 
a country like the Lincolnshire fens, or the plains 
of Belgium. But in a wild, fertile, woody country, 
more resembling a combination of Derbyshire and 
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Devonshire, it is evident that cultivation would 
singularly improve the beauty of the scenery. 

Picturesque sites and sheltered nooks for hamlet 
tower and town, homestead cottage and castle, are 
multitudinous in New Zealand ; and when cultivation 
has given colour to the landscape, and contrast to 
the universal background of green ; when the hills 
are more dotted with sheep, and the valleys more 
golden with com ; when the pheasant whirs from 
the brake, and the fox bursts from the cover, New 
Zealand will offer a thousand views which even a 
Turner might cross the seas to paint.* 

* Extract from a Canterbury letter — probably a lady's : — 
^ It is this fact that for me giyes the country such a charm, 
the charm of our home beauties stealing over the wild grandeur 
of this favoured land, and heightened by a climate, of which 
the most lovely of English days can scarcely convey an idea. 
When Christchurch has grown to a pretty town, when the 
young oak of England stands by the side of the giant trees in- 
digenous to New Zealand, when the avenues to houses are 
lined by the graceful and beautiful shrubs, when the green 
grass of England is sprouting in her meadows, fenced by haw- 
thorn hedges, when daisies and butter-cups flower over the 
land, when the timid hare springs across the field, and the 
coveys of partridges break from their cover, and the sun of 
heaven shines brightly through the pure atmosphere, tem- 
pered by breezes from the Pacific and the Alpine range, then 
there will be but one thing wanting to make New Zealand the 
Eden of the world — ^the charm of age, the vestiges of the past, 
the spot endeared by old associations and traditions." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CLIMATE. 



Fertile soil and fine climate are the two choicest 
gifts which a country can receive jfrom nature. But 
the latter is the most precious gift ; for art, which 
can create a good soil, cannot create a good climate. 
Earth, fire, and water we have subdued : we make 
desert earth our cornucopia, fire our menial servant, 
ocean our smooth highway — ^but dvmate eludes 
our grasp, and bows to no human laws. 

In old countries like England, art may certainly 
lessen our dependence on climate. If we are to 
dine with a fiiend three counties off", snow sleet. 
or rain, we step into a fiying parlour and are 
borne to the feast without a feather rujBSied. If, 
instead of flowers, spring bring us weeks of bitter 
east blasts, we pile up the fire and hibernate in 
warm snuggeries through a vernal winter ; whilst 
for coughs, colds, ague, and bronchitis " M.D.^' is 
round the comer. 

In England, too, half the people hxive no climate. 
They pass their lives in shops, oflSces, mines, nlills, 
and manufactories; where science has taken hot air 
and cold air, and cooked-up an artificial substitute 
for climate. 
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But in new emigration countries where we lead 
a wholesome out-door life and face the weather 
in the fields ; where instead of brick and slate it 
may be weather-board and shingle ; where we have 
to rough it more ; and where the doctor is. not 
round the comer, our dependence on climate is al- 
most absolute. And in making choice of any new 
land, " good climate " should unquestionably rank 
as our first requirement ; for on this will depend 
our health and strength, and on the continued en- 
joyment of health and strength will mainly depend 
our happiness and success. 

By good dimate, I mean a bracing, temperate 
climate. A climate may be too fine. Where there 
is perpetual sunshine and serenity, man degenerates 
into an emasculated idler. The Hindoo is a woman, 
the Neapolitan's " summum bonum,'' is basking in 
the sun and swallowing maccaroni ; in Tahiti and 
the Paphian coral isles of the South, the soft 
islanders are scarce equal to greater labours than 
plucking firuit and eating it : — 

« The bread-fruit ripens while they lie beneath 
Its shadow in luxurious indolence : 
The cocoa fills its nut with milk and kernel, 
While they are sauntering on the shores and mountains ; 
And while they slumber from their plenteous meals 
In dead forgetfulnesss of life itself, 
The fish are spawning in unsounded depths. 
The birds are breeding in adjacent trees, 
^ The game is fattening in deUcious pastiires, 

. Unplanted roots are thriying underground — 
To spread the tables of their future banquets." 

What I conceive to be a truly good climate, 
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especially for the British emigrant, is a climate 
assimilating to but better than his own; a climate 
which endowing him with full powers of body and 
mind, shall require and call forth the fruitful eoaer- 
cise. of such powers ; and thus create for him the 
"mens sana in corpore sano/' 

In works on emigration, Cflirmte appears to be 
the favourite subject for the " long-bow/' 

Of the United States, where hale old age is 
rarely seen, where at thirty, women are grey; where 
a glance at the children reveals a physically degene- 
rating raoe ; where consumption and virulent pe- 
riodical fevers are the scourge of regions ; where 
nearly one-third of the emigrants from Europe die 
within three years of their arrival — we are told 
that the climate is fine, bright, and dry ! Of 
Canada, which might be described as two months 
an oven and four months an ice-house ; where in 
winter rivers become ice-roads, and meat has to be 
split up like firewood — of Canada^ we are told (in 
Canadian " Prize essays^') that the climate is per- 
fection; that though it is cold you don't feel it; 
and that if you live, you grow to like it ! Of Nova 
Scotia, where if the ice be a foot or two thinner the 
fogs are a foot or two thicker, it has been hinted that 
the climate caTi/not be bad, because an old settler 
once lived to be 103 there without possessing a 
great coat ! Of Natal, an African colony lying within 
27° of the line, where sheep don't live, but where 
lions do ; where serpent, centipede, scorpion, and 
divers torrid and horrid reptiles abound ; where 
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sugar and cotton are looked to as staple exports, 
and where wheat won't grow, we are told by an 
emigration writer — " There ccm be no hesitation 
in characterising it as the healthiest region under 
the doTTiinion of Oreat Britai/n! " These are the 
gentleman's words ; and I think after this, we 
may rest satisfied that if the pleasant salubrity of 
Hong Kong and Sierra Leone have never been 
sung, it is only because these " coffin colonies " 
have not yet ventured to appear in the market as 
emigration fields : — 

^' The shiyering tenant of the frozen zone, 
Boldly proclaims the happiest clime his own ; 
The naked negro, panting at the Line, 
Will boast his golden sands and palmy wine." 

No such ludicrous distortion has been practised 
in speaking of the climate of New Zealand. But 
the climate of New Zealand, even, has suffered fi-om 
indiscriminate laudation. Feminine superlatives, 
such as " nicest," " finest," " loveliest^" " sweetest," 
have been so lavished on it as to have obscured 
its true character, and its real unquestionable 
merits. In the sense in which we use such terms 
as fine serene climate, there are many climates equal 
to that of New Zealand. Nay, if we limit the 
comparison to any one special month or season, we 
may perhaps find climates which, partially, are 
even finer. I have never experienced any month 
in New Zealand equal in settled splendour, and 
sunny serenity, to the Indian summer of America. 
I should fancy there is no entire season in New 
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Zealand equal to the luxurious softness and young 
brilliancy of an Italian spring ; and perhaps no 
whole month equal to a fine old English June, 
There is too much cloudy windy weather in New 
Zealand to entitle us to say that it has a sunny, 
serene climate ; and the southern coasts are subject 
to storms of cold rain and fiirious wind (" Southerly 
Bursters "'), which are probably equal in their way 
to anything in the world. 

Nevertheless, the climate of New Zealand is 
substantially a good climate ; and has been not so 
much over praised as hadly praised. More fi:ost, 
less wind and rain, would make it perfection; but, 
as it is, aU this may truly be said of it : — That it 
is a climate favourable alike to the preservation of 
robust health and to the improvement of weak 
health ; a climate most congenial to all pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits ; one in which every 
English domestic animal thrives and fattens ; and 
in which eveiy English grain, grass, fruit and flower 
attains full development and perfection. 

An impartial writer, the late attorney-general 
of the colony, the Honourable William Swainson, 
says : — 

" Compared with the summer of England, the summer 
of New Zealand is but little wanner, though considerably 
longer. New Zealand is also much milder than England, 
both in winter, spring, and autumn. Indeed, the winter 
weather of England, from the middle of November to the 
middle of March, with its parching easterly winds, cold, 
fog, and snow, is altogether unknown. In the winter sea- 
son, the growth of grass is scarcely checked by the winter 
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cold. Geraniums, stocks, wallflowers, scarlet verbenas, 
daisies, Indian may, and other flowers, blossom throughout 
the coldest season ; and the face of the cultivated country, 
with its ever-springing pastures and ever-green trees, looks 
as bright and cheerful (between the rains), on a sunny 
winter's day, as an English summer landscape. 

" The salubrity of New Zealand has been established by 
the experience of years. For persons of delicate constitu- 
tion it is probably unequalled, save by Madeira.* Com- 
pared with the climate of Nice, the climate of the northern 
province of New Zealand is more temperate in summer, 
milder in winter, equally mild in the spring, and a little 
cooler in the autumn. And it has this advantage over the 
boasted Continental climates, that it is not so liable to the 
great variations of temperature common to them all, from 
sudden shifts of wind. It may be less charming than the 
climate of Italy and the south of France ; but it is more sa- 
lubrious, and better suited to the English constitution. For 
it has the advantage over Italy and the south of France in 
being more limited in range of temperature, in embracing 
a less oppressive summer heat, and in displaying less sudden 
changes of temperature during the twenty-four hours, and 
a more gradual change of temperature from month to 
month." 

Mr. Fox, a travelled southern colonist, says : — 

"The range of the thermometer shows perhaps the 
smallest variation of any in the world. In a register kept 
at Wellington, the highest mean in the shade, for the 
summer month of January, was 67** Fahr. ; the lowest 
mean, in July (midwinter), only 51°. In England, the 
highest in the corresponding months was 62^ the lowest 
36** ; the difference in New Zealand being 16**, in England 
26**. The highest degree which I have known it attain, 

* Families have left Madeira to settle in New Zealand: 
one, if not more, of Messrs. Willis' ships having called there 
to take on passengers. (See Invalid-Emigrants, chapter 19.) 
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was 84° in the shade ; the lowest was one or two degrees 
below freezing point ; which happens very seldom, and 
only for a few hours at a time. In Cook's Strait, and to 
the north, snow has only once in ten years been seen on 
the level ground ; and it did not then lie two hours. At 
Otago the coldest Province, it has only been known to lie 
for three days in the whole of the severest winter yet ex- 
perienced. The foliage, with the exception of one tree is 
all evergreen; and the green parroquet, a very delicate 
bird, is found winter and summer in Stewart's Island. 

*•* Nevertheless, with all these facts in its favour, some 
persons may not think it an extraordinarily pleasant cli- 
mate. It wants the balminess of the Italian air. Its 
summer evenings are inferior even to the English, when 
the English do get a fine one. In some places there is 
more wind at times than is altogether agreeable. But 
any one who rejoices in sunshine — who likes a dear elastic 
air in which blue devils and dyspepsia cannot exist — or who 
wishes for a climate in which all sorts of European produce 
flourish, and all sorts of live stock thrive to an amazing 
degree — will certainly be satisfied with it. 

" There are no diseases peculiar to it ; while many Eng- 
lish ones either do not exist at all (as small pox), or they 
exist with less of frequency and virulence, as colds and 
consumption. No climate will cure the latter when far 
advanced, but none probably affords a better chance of 
recovery if the patient be taken there in the earliest 
stages than the New Zealand climate. I could mention 
more than one instance of recovery, in cases which 
would certainly have ended fatally in England." 



In glancing at the following climatic tables, the 
reader will bear in mind that as New Zealand is 
our Antipodes, the seasons are reversed, — New 
Zealand July standing for English January. The 
indigenous plants and trees being evergreens, there 
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is no autumnal faU. The leaves drop one by one 
and are renewed ; but there is no diflference in 
the appearance of the trees ; and vegetation is 
never dormant. The country is always verdant, 
and as the months succeed each other in an al- 
most inappreciable gradation, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to divide the year into four distinct seasons 
as we do in England. Some nomenclatural division, 
however, being necessary for agricultural purposes, 
the old familiar division is adopted. Thus, June, 
July, and August are styled winter — September, 
October, November, spring — December, January, 
February, summer — March, April, and May, au- 
tumn. The natives, however, consider August the 
first spring month. May the first winter month; 
and theii' division, for the North island, is un- 
questionably the best. 

« 

Mean Temperature of the Four Seasons in Various 

Countries. 



Country. 


Spring. 


Summer. 


Autumn. 


Winter. 


Mean 

of 
Year. 

6X 
68 
66 
60 
61 
63 


Mean 

difference 

between 

Sun^mer 

and Winter. 


London 

New Zealand * 
Madeira 


49 
56 
63 
66 
69 
64 


62 
66 
70 
73 
71 
71 


62 
68 
68 
62 
66 
64 


40 
62 
60 
48 
49 
66 


22 
14 
10 
26 
22 
16 


Nice ,,., 


Naples 


Sydney 


J .y ••••••••• 



* This may be taken as about the mean for the central parts 
of New Zealand. Otago, in the south, would be about three 
degrees cooler ; whilst Auckland in the north, and Nelson, 
which enjoys a semi-artificial climate, would be about five 
degrees vKurmer. 
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Rain and Dampness. — Though there are more 
fine days in New Zealand than in England, yet 
when it does rain, it rains harder ; and the 
annual fiill of rain is somewhat greater. But there 
is no tropical " rainy-season'' in New Zealand ; and 
there is probably no country where those " golden 
showers,'' which Loudon describes aa so favourable 
to agriculture, are so common ; and where even 
TTtoderate droughts are so rare. Bain generally 
falls at or about the full and new moon ; particu- 
larly about the latter. New Zealand cannot, I 
think, be called a damp country, in any injurious 
sense. Bains and heavy dews are fi-equent, and 
there is considerable moisture. But New Zealand 
is an upland hilly country, thoroughly drained by 
rapid streams. There are no fens. Both surface 
and subsoil are generally light and porous. Wet 
rapidly drains and percolates away ; and moisture 
is quickly dried up by the combined influence of 
sun and breeze. 

NUMBEB OF DbT DaTS IN EACH SeASON IN ENGLAND AND 

New Zealand. 



Winter . . . . 
Spring .... 
Summer .... 
Autumn .... 


Average of 
United Kingdom. 


Average of 
New Zealand. 


50 
60 
57 

46 


50 

59 
63 

58 


Total 


203 


230 



Wind. — ^The climate on the codsts of New Zea- 
land is unquestionably boisterous. The wind may 
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not blow furioualy so often as it does on the Eng- 
lish coasts, but it blows " stiff," oftener : there are 
fewer " tempests,'' but more " half gales/' There 
is, however, the same relative difference, as to 
wind, between the coasts and the interior in 
New Zealand, as there is in England. Taupo is 
calmer than Wellington, just in the degree that 
Bath is calmer than Beechy Head. The coldest 
and most unpleasant winds are the wet southerly 
and south-west gales most common in Wellington 
and Canterbury. Early winter is perhaps the calmest 
season; spring and early summer the most breezy. 

General reaiarks. South of Auckland, I never 
felt it hotter in New Zealand than in England; 
and everywhere on the coast a summer sea breeze 
sets in about ten in the forenoon. In fine winter 
mornings, a crust of ice is occasionally seen on 
pools and road-side splashes. Snow is never seen 
in the North Island except on the mountain tops ; 
but slight falls occasionally sprinkle the southern 
plains of Canterbury and Otago.* Fogs and mists 
are rare, and thunder storms are less fi-equent 
than even in England. There is but little twilight ^^ 
in summer it is dark about an hour earlier than 
in England, in winter about an hour later. The 
nights are always proportionately cooler than the 
days : when a warm coat would be oppressive in 
the fields by day, a blazing log would be cozy in 
the house at night. 

Our experience of the New Zealand climate is, 

*^The mountain snow line in the North Island, is about 
7000 feet above the sea level. 
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however, at present, chiefly confined to the coasts. 
In the interior, the climate is more settled and 
serene, the winters a little colder, the summers a 
little warmer, the seasons more advanced ; and it 
seems probable that semi-tropical fruits, orange 
citron olive loquat and pomegranate, might be cul- 
tivated with success in sheltered valleys of the 
northern inland districts. 

It should be observed that there is less differ- 
ence between the climate of the north and south 
of New Zealand than we might expect to find jfrom 
the difference of latitude. But the delicate invalid- 
emigrant should not, I think, go fiirther south than 
Nelson : a locality which enjoys the finest dryest 
and warmest climate of any part of New Zealand 
at present known and settled. 

In drawing any "comparison between the New 
Zealand and the English climate, two considera- 
tions must be borne in mind : — the first, that all 
which is bad and disagreeable in tlie one isfdt; 
whereas, owing to the appliances and contrivances 
of high civilisation, half which is bad and disagree- 
able in the other is not felt : the second, that we 
are speaking of the New Zealand climate in its 
" rude-primeval state,'" not in its " art-improved '' 
state. No art can make a bad climate good; but 
art can make any climate better. The cultivation 
of a new country materially improves its climate. 
Damp and dripping forests, exhaling pestilent 
vapours fi-om rank and rotten vegetation, fall 
before the axe ; and light and air get in and sun- 
shine, ripening goodly plants. Fen and marsh and 
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swamp, the bittern's dank domains, fertile only in 
miasma, are drained ; and the plough converts them 
into wholesome plains of fruit and grass and grain. 
When Caesar's legions chased the painted savages 
along the shores of Kent, many a deadly Pontine 
marsh held the place of what is now a salubri- 
ous champaign country of orchards com and cattle; 
and the primeval climate of Albion probably mowed 
down more of the invaders than did the scythed 
chariots of her woad-stained warriors. A few 
years since the ague was the scourge of my native 
swamps in Lincolnshire ; and fen infants, like my- 
self, were only preserved by copious cups of bark 
aud wine. But now, reed and rush and snake and 
buzzard rat and eel have vanished before the plough ; 
the " reek o' the rotten fen " is gone ; and the ague 
a tradition of the past. It is difficult to credit that 
the climate of Canada could ever have been more 
inclement than it is now ; yet old greybeards of the 
bush teU us that sixty years ago Canadian winters 
were winters worthy of the Arctic zone. Settle- 
ment and cultivation will produce like effects in 

I 

New Zealand ; so that we may plume ourselves on. 
the thought that if the climate be good now, it 
will be better ere long, and perfect for our poste- 
rity. 

Salubritt. — Tables compiled from Dr. Thomp- 
son's " Official Sanatory Eeport '^ of the health of 
the troops stationed in New Zealand.* 

* Pr. Thompson, surgeon of the forces in New Zealand 
— the 58th and 65th Eegiments, which have been stationed 
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NiTHBES or British Soldiers in 1000 Annuallt Attacked 

BY DIFFERENT DISEASES ON VARIOUS STATIONS. 



Consumption ... 
Fevers 


New 
Zealand. 


Great 
Britain. 


Au»- 
tralla. 


Canada. 


Cape 

of Good 

Hope. 


Malta. 


60 
14 

[60 

7 


148 
78 

94 

8 


133 
65 

153 

15 


148 


98 
88 

126 

22 


120 

173 

155 

21 


Diseases of sto- 
mach and 
bowels 

Liver complaints 


Total 


141 


328 


366 


— 


334 


469 



NiTMBER OF British Soldiers in 1000 who Annually Die 

FROM DIFFERENT DISEASES ON VARIOUS STATIONS. 



New Zealand . . . 
Great Britain . . . 
Australia . • • . 


14 
11 


Canada 

Cape of Gk)od Hope . 
Malta 


20 
15 

18 



CONSUMPTION. 
Number of British Soldiers in 1000 Annually Attacked 

AND carried off BY " PeCTORAL DISEASES " AT VARIOUS 

Stations. 





Attacked. 


Deaths. 


New Zealand ... 


60 


2-7 


Cape of Good Hope 


98 


3-0 


Malta . . . . • . 


120 


6-0 


Australia .... 


133 


5-8 


Canada .... 


148 


6-7 


Great Britain 


148 


80 



Extracts from Dr. Thompson's " Report : " — 

" The North Island of New Zealand will he found a 
more favourahle residence for Europeans who have lost 
their health in India, than the Cape of Good Hope, Medi- 

there some years. His report appears in the Parliamentary 
Blue Book on New Zealand^ of August 7, 1851. It is a very 
able paper, and has been the means of directing numerous 
invalid-emigrants to New Zealand. 
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terranean, Australia, or Great Britain. Its superiority over 
Great Britain, consists in the more genial climate, the ab- 
sence of that intense cold, and of those sudden vicissitudes 
of temperature which are found unpleasant, and often in- 
jurious to men long inured to tropical countries. Its supe- 
riority over the Cape and Mediterranean, consists in the 
less frequent occurrence of those diseases which are com- 
mon to India. To the Indian who has suffered from no 
disease, but whose mind and body are exhausted and en- 
nervated. New Zealand will be found a peculiarly agreeable 
residence. I speak of this from my own personal expe^ 
rience, and that of one or two others who have suffered from 
the exhaustion of an Indian life,^ 

" From the moisture of the climate, it might be sup- 
posed that New Zealand was a country which would pro- 
duce ague ; but this is not the case. During the year 1849, 
a detachment of recruits joined the 68th Regiment. Pre- 
vious to their embarcation, they had been quartered for 
several months at Tilbury Fort, Essex. During the voy- 
age out, and shortly after their arrival, several of the men 
were attacked with ague. The disease went on for four 
months ; every seizure, however, being less severe. At last 
it wore itself out, and the men completely regained their 
health. 

" Seeing that diseases and deaths are less frequent in 
New Zealand than in England, the question naturally 
arises — is the duration of life more extended? I should 
certainly say it was, not only from the results as advanced 
in this paper, but also from the circumstance that the 
mortality among children under five years of age has been 
found veiy low ; and from the general nature of the climate, 
giving old msn an ease and comfort which no wealth nor 
artifice can secure in England'' * 

* 

Another medical authority, Dr. Shortland (a 
civilian), afler much personal experience of the 
climate of New Zealand and the Continent, says : — 

* The italics are the author's. 
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*< New Zealand being an island at a distance from any 
continent, enjoys a remarkably equable temperament, as 
tbe wind may vary many points without its quality being 
at tbe same time sensibly changed. In this, it is vastly 
Buperior to the south of France and Italy, where the full 
enjoyment of a delicious climate is constantly interrupted 
by the chill of the piercing Mistral, or by the scorching 
blast of the Sirocco, which causes variations of temperature 
both sudden and excessive. On this account especially, 
New Zealand is for the phthisical patient a most desirable 
residence. There is not certainly, I will venture to say, 
amongst all the coveted climates of the northern hemi- 
sphere, one, except Madeira, which will bear comparison 
with it in this respect.** 

Climatic Calendar. 

" Showery," means days when there were even any sunshine 
showers — " Wet," means heavy rain, preventing out-door labour. 
The table is the mean of meteorological observations for three 
consecutive years, made with scrupulous exactitude by my 
brother, at New Plymouth. 

August. — Mean temperature 49®. (The English February, 
mean temperature 39°.) Spriog commences about the 
end of this month ; though September is generally 
called the first spring month. 16 dry days, 11 showery, 
4 wet. 
Often coarse, disagreeable weather ; but sensibly warmer 

towards the end. Garden potatoes planted ; peaches blossom ; 

karaJka flowers ; and warauroa, the first cuckoo, arrives. 



Septehbeb. — ^Mean temperature 61°. (The English March, 
mean temperature 42°.) 15 dry days, 11 showery, 4 wet. 

A wet, rainy, windy, breezy, month ; but the sun gains power, 
and roads dry sooner. Perhaps the best general lambing 
month. Fruit trees blossom; kowai flowers, and early as- 
paragus may be cut ; young wheat is green and strong ; nature 
becomes more lively ; birds pair, and fill the woods with song. 
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October. — Mean temperature 56°, (English April, mean tem- 
perature 47°.) Dry days, 18 ; showery, 11 ; wet, 2. 

More like boisterous March than the preceding month ; and 
called by the natiyes " te ra kihi " — ^the windy, noisy period. 
Barley and turnips sown ; native kumera planted ; peoni and 
tulip flower ; apple blossoms ; vine and mulberry show fruit ; 
tawara ripe ; and the koekoea, second cuckoo, anriyes. 



NoTBMBBR. — Mean temperature 60°. (English May, mean 
temperature 56°.) Dry days, 19 ; showery, 10 ; wet, 1, 
Calmer, and less variable ; sensibly warmer, and more plea- 
sant. Towards the end, early meadows may be cut ; roses 
bloom ; tree-honeysuckle flowers ; new potatoes and peas are 
fit ; strawberries and cream come in, and sheep-shearing should 
end. 



December. — Mean temperature 64°. (English June, mean tem- 
perature 60°.) Dry days, 21 ; showery, 10. 

First true summer month. Sunny and breezy — ^best hay- 
making time. Scarlet rata flowers ; cherries and garden berries 
ripen. Fine season for bush travelling and excursions among 
the natives. 

January. — Mean temperature 66°. (English July, mean tem- 
perature 63°.) Dry days, 25 ; showery, 5 ; wet 1. 

Harvest month in the north. Native karaka ripens. 



Febbuart. — ^Mean temperature 66°. (English August, mean 
temperature 63°.) Pry days, 20 ; showery, 5 ; wet, 3. 

Generally the driest month. Harvest finished everywhere, 
and wall-fruits and apples gathered. 



March. — Mean temperature 62°. (English September, mean 
temperature 68°.) Dry days, 24; showery, 6; wet, 1. 

First autumnal month ; fine brilliant breezy weather. Native 
kumera (sweet potato) gathered ; and pasture-grass seeds sown. 



April. — Mean temperature 59°. (English October, mean tem- 
perature 51°.) Dry days, 19 ; showery, 10 ; wet, 2. 

Weather has a more autumnal feel. Musquitoes and flies 
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disappear, and last cuckoo departs. Grapes ripe ; potato crop 
taken up, and stubbles ploughed. Best autumnal lambing 
month.* 



May. — ^Mean temperature 52^. (English November, mean tem- 
perature 42°.) Dry days, 17 ; showery, 11 ; wet, 3. 
Katives' first winter month. 
Sensibly colder ; rain much heavier ; and, perhaps, the most 
unpleasant month in the year; though there are frequently 
some exquisite days about the end. Best general month for 
wheat sowing. 

JuKB. — ^Mean temperature 49°. (English December, mean tem- 
perature 38°.) Dry days, 14 ; showery, 14 ; wet, 2. 

Bright, light, 'frosty mornings are more common ; and gene- 
rally a more pleasant month than the preceding. Winter 
wheat sowing finished, and fruit and other trees transplanted. 



July. — Mean temperature 48°. (English January, mean tem- 
perature 36°.) Dry days, 18 ; Showery, 9 ; wet, 4. 

Much like June and early August ; but rather colder, and 
sometimes wetter. The had weather of these New Zealand 
winter months is like wet English March weather ; the Jlne 
like the brilliant weather of a balmy English October, with 
hoar-frost mornings. 

* Some advocate spring lambing, others autumnal. I regard 
the former as the preferable season. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



It is a remarkable fact that New Zealand, a 
country larger than the United Kingdom, possess- 
ing a genial climate and abundance of food and 
covert for all the Herbivora, should not possess 
a single indigenous wild animal.* With the excep- 
tion of two or three small lizards, the kiore (a mouse- 
rat) is the only four-footed native creature which 
exists ; and even this little king-quadruped of the 
country is fast disappearing before his alien con- 
gener from Norway .f 

Happily, New Zealand is equally destitute of 
reptiles and venomous insects. St. Patrick must 

* Emigrants of sporting tastes have urged this as a serious 
objection to the country; probably overlooking the fact that in 
new countries abounding with natural game, and where the rifle 
will stock the larder, deadly reptiles or ferocious animals al- 
wayi emperil the chase* The hunting-grounds of our American 
and African emigration fields supply deer, buffalo, wild turkey, 
elephant, antelope, and a rich variety of smaller game ; but 
they also supply rattle-snake and mocassin-snake, scorpion, cen- 
tipede, puff-adder, lion, and leopard. Harmless game may be 
introduced into New Zealand ; but deadly reptiles will hardly 
be extirpated from America Africa and Australia. 

t An animal resembling the beaver has once or twice been 
seen in the remote rivers of the South Island. But this may 
have been some enterprising seal, fishing higher up-stream 
than usual. 
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have resided there before he discovered Ireland : 
there is not a snake or venomous reptile of any 
description whatever ; and no insect is found so 
dangerous as our common wasp.* 

The black whale frequents the coast from June 
to October ; and seals are still found and were 
formerly abundant on the more remote southern 
shores. 

ORNrrHOLOGT. — ^There are about fifty varieties of 
land birds ; and, as some are free and fine songsters - 
and as others indulge in great cry and clamour, 
they impart considerable liveliness and animation 
to the outskirts of the woods. The most com- 
mon and certainly the most facetious individual of 
the ornithology, is the Tui (Parson-Bird). Larger 
than the blackbird and more elegant in shape, 
his plumage is lustrous black irradiated with green 
hues and pencilled with silver grey, and he displays 
a white throat-tuft for his clerical bands. Parson 
bird though he be, the Tui is no sullen anchorite 
mortifying the flesh. He is a bird of the con- 
vivial rector order, fond of honey; and taking 
tythe of all the fruits his rich living affords. 
Joyous Punchinello of the bush, he is perpe- 
tual ftm, in motion. He can sing, but seldom 
will ; and preserves his voice for mocking others. 
Darting fi'om some low shrub to the topmost twig 
of the tallest tree, he commences roaring forth such 

* New Zealand musquitoes and sand-flies (in the clearings 
and settled parts) are certainly not worse than English gnats 
and Highland midges — if so bad. 
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a variety of strange noises with such changes of 
voice and volume of tone, as to claim the instant 
attention of the forest. Should another Tui chance 
to be near, he at once flits down for a sham fight ; 
throws a somerset qr two, and then darts into his 
bush, only to come forth the next minute with exhi- 
bition number two. Caught and caged, he is still the 
merry ventriloquist, mocks cocks and cats, attempts 
the baby, and has been known to fiighten a ner- 
vous little dog off the premises. To add to his 
merits, he becomes such fine eating in the season of 
poroporo berries, that an alderman might quit 
turtle and dare the seas to eat a tui stew. 

There are four varieties of parrots. The ka- 
kapo, a large owl-like ground-hopping parrot, now 
chiefly confined to the remote western forests of 
the South Island ; the kaka, a brown hawk- 
parrot; and two beautiful green parroquets. A 
fine wood-pigeon is common in the forests ; and 
nearly a dozen varieties of wild fowl, including the 
splendid Paradise duck, are plentiful in spots about 
the river mouths. A small grass quail now becoming 
scarce, was once abundant on the Canterbury 
and Nelson plains; the weka (wood-hen), a fine 
rail, is common in some localities; and the true 
snipe has at last been met with ; though it is so 
exceedingly scarce as to be quite the " rara avis 
in terris.'* 

The pukeko, a beautiful bird of the rail 
femily, of brilliant purple plumage, haunts the old 
native gardens; the elegant tJia, a bird the 
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size of a magpie, with long tail feathers, much 
prized by the natives, is found in the more remote 
districts ; and the kingfisher, the chiming beU-bird, 
black robin, flycatcher, and various small song- 
sters of the finch and linnet family, are common 
round every homestead. 

The kiwi (Apterix Australis), a grotesque-looking 
creature of the Struthionidse femily, is still found in 
the recesses of the forest ; and if the reader will 
only picture a hairy hedgehog on stilts with a 
long beak much too heavy for him, moping in a 
comer, and kicking viciously when excited, he will 
have a rude idea of what the kiwi is like.* 

There are two beautiful cuckoo birds of passage, 
arriving in the spring and remaining about six 
weeks ; a small scarce crow ; a little owl called 
" more pork " from its peculiar cry ; and two birds 
of prey — one an elegant sparrow-hawk ; the other 
a kite, bold enough to pounce on a full-grown 
Hokoara duck, and a frequent but very wary 
visitor round the poultry yard. 

The " booming bittern,'' shunning all trace of man, 

haunts the distant rushy swamps; a small blue-crested 

crane is occasionally seen about the coasts; and a 

beautiful, snow-white heron is sometimes met with 

on the high cliffs of the remote southern rivers. The 

feathers of this latter bird are much prized for native 

hair ornaments; but it is so scarce as to give rise to 

* This kiwi is believed to be the only living representative 
of the Moa — an extinct ostrich-like giant, some twelve feet 
tall, which might have proved a fit steed for Lord Cardigan 
and the Lights. 
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the proverb " Kotahi te rerenga o te Kotuku re- 
renga tahi '' — Once is the flight of the rare Kotoku 
— applied in flattery to any great chief who makes 
a short first visit and then departs for aver. 

Coast Birds. — ^The coast birds comprise two 
species of albatross, four of gulls, three or four of 
petrels, and several varieties of the cormorant and 
petrel. Albatross have been caught measuring 
nineteen feet between the tips of the wings. The 
young Titi (mutton-bird), a species of puffin, is 
caught by the Southern natives in great quantities 
at the breeding season, potted in its own Ikt, 
and sent as a sort of "pat^ de foie gras/' to 
inland friends. The Korora, a small green penguin, 
is the craftiest little fisherman of all coast birds : 
his favourite morsel is the Pipi, a shell fish ad- 
dicted to the fatal practice of basking on the 
beach with its mouth open ; Korora drops a small 
stone in to prevent Pipi closing his shell, feasts 
away on him at leisure ; and then proceeds pebble 
in mouth to surprise Pipi No. 2.* 

Just as the New Zealand forests are destitute 
of game, so are its rivers destitute of fish ; and 
just as the sporting visitor would fancy that the 
one must abound with wild turkey and deer, so 
would he fancy that the other must abound with 
salmon and trout. The streams — 

" Strong without rage, without o'erflowing fuU," 
are the very streams for fish and anglers ; yet, 
though stored with those nice spots — 

♦ Shortland's " Southern Districts of i^ew Zealand," 
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Where with the pool is mixed the trembling stream, 



Or where it boils around the stone, or from hollowed bank 

Reyerted plays in undulating flow — 

You throw, nice judging, the delusire fly '*-— 

they boast no single fish worth the angler's catch- 
ing. 

Silver eels attaining a goodly size are found in 
every stream ; a sort of grayling is taken in a few 
of the clearest rivers ; and the spotted Kokopu, 
called trout, but which Soyer himself could not 
make palatable, abounds in every brook. These, 
with the smelt, lamprey, whitebait, and some 
sprat-like lake aud tidal varieties, are all the fish 
which the thousand-and-one rivers of New Zealand 
afibrd ; and with the exception of the eel, gray- 
ling, and the whitebait, which are excellent, not 
one of them is worth hook or net. 

Sea fish are more plentiful : the best are the 
Hapuka (a superior sort of cod), the Moki, the 
Wh^eh6u, the Patiki (a small plaice), the Kawal, 
(a coarse common fish rising at the fly in tidal 
waters and sometimes dubbed the salmon) a sort 
of mackerel, and some mullet, rock-cod, bastard- 
skate, and snapper. 

I consider that Billingsgate could show a dozen 
good table fish for New Zealand's one. Some 
colonists, however, might differ from me here : 
one gentleman, writing from Wellington, says: — 
"The books may well tell us that the harbours 
abound with fish ; abound is a poor word — ^they 

are literally alive with fish. Mr. and 

myself now almost live on them ; they are deli- 
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cioiis> and in great variety. We have one like 
salmon, and quite as fine in flavour.* On a sunny 
morning the surface of the harbour is a complete 
mass of fishy life." 

Crayfish, rock-oysters, fine cockles and muscles 
are abundant ; but shrimps and crabs are small 
and worthless. 

Two or three varieties of sharks are common on 
the coast ; they occasionally enter the harbours, 
and render swimming, far out in deep water, rather 
hazardous. 



Insects. — The birds and fish of New Zealand 
differ widely fi'om those of England ; but the com- 
mon insects of the two countries are very similar. 
House-flies, butterflies, dragon-flies, spiders, moths, 
caterpillars, beetles, slugs, snails, grasshoppers and 
glowworms, are, many of them, almost identical with 
those of England. Tliere are a few ants ; but no 
earwigs, wasps or hornets. The principal indigenous 
insects not found in England are the Ko^e, a large 
locust-grasshopper (flying like a jack-snipe), the 
Weta, a suspicious-looking scorpion-like creature, 
apparently replete with "high concocted venoux," 
but perfectly harmless ; and the Cicada^ a locust- 
like insect, a most noisy chirper during the sum- 
mer weeks ; and the insect to which Cook probably 

* This gentleman must have lived on salt ship-meat, for four 
months, and lost his palate. There are not, in mj opinion, 
six ^ood table fish to be found in all the seas soiUh of the 
Equator. 
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alluded as the "scorpion-fly with whose chirping 
the woods resound/' 



Semi- WILD Domestic Animals. — Pig (Poaka 
Kuhukuhu). The pig was introduced into New 
Zealand by Captain Cook and Governor King. 
In the old " war-times/' when the Tribes were con- 
stantly besieging and destroying each other's village 
strong-holds, slaves and pigs formed the conquerors' 
chief booty — ^many of each were killed and eaten 
at the victors' feasts ; but, during the siege and 
melfe, some of the pigs would escape into the 
forests. Here, they ran wild and bred ; and having 
a fine climate, abundance of fern root and other 
food, millions of acres of close covert, and no 
animal enemies to molest them, they spread over 
both islands, and may now be numbered by thou- 
sands. They roam about in little herds of a dozen 
or so ; but, keeping in the deepest recesses of the 
forest, are seldom or ever seen except by .bush 
travellers or pig-hunters. They are small fleet 
animals, with coarse skins, weighing about 100 lbs. 
The young pork is excellent ; * but it is a costly 

* In returning, we came upon several wild pigs, one of which 
the chief singled out. We both had an excellent chase ; the 
horses keeping a few yards behind, fairly ran him down, as 
he was fat, weighing about 100 lbs. The pork of such a pig 
is very fine eating ; more like fowl, perhaps, than any other 
meat. Sometimes they will stand a good hunt, and will charge 
anything that comes in their way. The old boars often kill 
the dogs. One of my sons has killed as many as nine or ten 
pigs in a day. — JowmaH of a Sovnersetshire Farmer. 
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mistake to put one of these forest rangers into the 
sty : evidently ignorant that the duty of a good 
pig is to get fat and be killed, they chafe and fret 
in their prison, invariably catch and devour any 
intrusive duck which may chance to look in, slight 
barley meal, and grow thinner on every meal. 

New Zealand " pig-hunting,'" pastime for pork 
butchers, is thus performed. The sportsmen get 
together two or three mongrel curs, take hatchet 
and musket, and proceed to beat the woods in 
some remote locality : pig started, the curs worry 
him for half a mile through the thicket till they 
bring him to bay when the ragged Nimrods la- 
bour up, despatch the poor brute, and bag him for 
the pot. 

It is much to be regretted that a few calves 
were not among Cook's gifts. If two or three 
couple of young stock had been landed with the 
pigs, and had thriven in like manner during the 
half century which elapsed between our great cir- 
cumnavigator's visit and the colonisation of 1840, 
the pioneer settlers would have, found herds of 
wild cattle roaming over the country ; and whole 
tracts of fern and thicket would have been browsed 
down into noble pastures fit for the depasturing 
of millions of sheep. 

A young bull and a couple of heifers were once 
turned loose on the island of Kapiti by a Sydney 
trader — the result, in a few years, was a fine 
herd of wild cattle. The late chief Te Raupahara^ 
as lord of the manor, would occasionally seU per- 
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miBsion to some sporting visitor to stalk this herd, 
and try a rifle shot. They were very shy and 
wild, scudding off like buffaloes, and dangerous to 
approach when wounded. The beef was delicious ; 
and the whalers generally contrived to shoot a &t 
heifer for Christmas cheer.* 

Dog (Kuri Peropero). — Some assert that the na- 
tive dog is indigenous ; others that it accompanied 
the natives in their first migration; others that it 
was introduced by some early Spanish ship. It is 
however such an utterly worthless cur that the 
question of origin is not worth raising. It is a 
small lurcher-like animal, black red or dirty yellow ; 
and its look, gait, and. general deportment, are de- 
cidedly hang-dog and vulpine. The low character 
of the animals is evidenced by their having no 
names. like the "masterless dogs'' of Constan- 
tinople, they seem to belong to nobody in parti- 
cular, but to be waste chattel, common to the vil- 
lage. In former times the natives prized both 
flesh and skin ; and a dog-skin mat was a robe of 
state. They are cherished now chiefly by the 
women : the native girls alternately thrash and 
pet them — displaying, like yqung ladies, in society, 
a capricious tenderness for puppies. 

The New Zealand dog is not a wUd dog though, 
not "fei-SB natursB^' like the ravaging dingo of 

♦ My friend Mr. Nayler, in his explorations of the wild 
country around Kew River in Foveaux Strait, discovered one 
morning through the glass, some wild cattle grazing on a dis- 
tant plain. 
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Australia. Wherever a Maori cur may be by night 
he is always at home by day; basking in the sun 
yelping at every visitor, and officiously present at 
every meal. He is ugly and worthless rather than 
mischievous ; his sins are sins of omission ; and 
save an occasional onslaught on some housewife's 
turkeys, he has probably less to answer for than 
many a dog of more demure looks. 

Common cat (Ngeru, Tori). — ^The cat probably 
introduced itself from some early ship. Like every 
other alien animal introduced into this teeming 
country, it has t-aken ftdl possession of the soil ; 
and, like the dog, has multiplied beyond due limits. 
Ages of domesticity have failed to eradicate the 
native wildness of the cat : opportunity serving, puss 
soon relapses into feline barbarism, and forsakes the 
hearth to prowl the forest. When the New Zealand 
settler moves deeper into the Bush, the cat usually 
accompanies his Lares and Penates : the first bush- 
bom cats are always shy, the second are more so, 
and will prowl about the near woods ; here, they 
meet neighbour cats similarly inclined to forest life ; 
and, thus, in three generations, a cat race is pro- 
duced which is so far wild as to shun the house, 
to have its lair about the farm buildings and to sub- 
sist itself on birds, lizards and rats ; and which 
would show small respect to any pullet straying 
beyond the sanctuary of the homestead. 
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Animals and Birds which might be advantage- 
ously introduced into New Zealand. 

New Zealand should swarm with game. There 
is no destructive animal* or reptile; the climate and 
soil are perfection ; water flows everywhere in pro- 
fusion ; and there is the finest cover and perpetual 
profusion of the finest food for everything firom 
jack-snipe up to elephant. 

There would be no game laws in New Zealand ; 
but the common law of trespass would protect the 
young game on a man's estate from any aggressive 
" pot-shot ; " and in New Zealand^ where peasants 
are &rmers^ peasant-poaching would be an offence 
unknown. 

Pheasants have been introduced with success in 
the extreme north ; and pheasants as wood-cover 
birds, and as game requiring less corn and stubble 
land, would be rather more at home in New 
Zealand, as yet, than partridges. Partridges, 
however, — especially the French variety — and 
quails, would even now find ample breadth of 
corn-land among the farms round every settlement, 
and might all be introduced with success. 

All stock-game of this description, hares and 
even wild rabbits, should be the finest young birds 

♦ There is the domestic wild cat ; but this is not a common 
animal, prowling over the country — it is confined to the home- 
steads, and could easily be kept down. There are only two 
hawks. Thus, game in New Zealand would not suffer from 
those felons of the preseryes — ^fox, polecat, weasel, stoat, marten, 
magpie, carrion-crow, eagle, buzzard, and fieflcon. 
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and animals procurable of a Breeder ; as those which 
have been reared in the domesticated state, stand 
the voyage and the gradual " tuming-off," on ar- 
rival, far better than wild-bred ones.* 

Rook and Wood-pigeon might also be introduced 
with advantage. A Rookery would be a most 
cheerftd addition to the New Zealand country 
house. The bird is a " black coat '^ who for one 
tyth^ he takes of the iarmer's crop^ takes fifty 
tythes of the " insect pests '' which injure the 
farmer's crop ; and there are worse things in the 
world than cold squab-pie. Wood-pigeons would 
find New Zealand a paradise ; and breeding with 
the native bird, would probably tempt this forest 
recluse to sun his beauty more in the open country, 
where men could see and shoot him. 

Indeed, there can be no reason why emigrant 
enthusiasts in Birds should not introduce all their 
feathered favourites. Jay, magpie, and starling, 
thrush, blackbird, and goldfinch, bullfinch, sparrow, 
and linnet, are all easily procured ; would all bear 
the voyage ; would all thrive and multiply in New 
Zealand ; would all form pleasant surroundings and 
associations ; and would all be usefvl as well as 
ornamental. 

Thoroughly adapted for all our common birds 
and for small game. New Zealand, if possible, is 
even better adapted for our large game. Red roe, 
and fallow deer, once introduced into feeding grounds 

♦ Baker, Game and Fancy-Fowl Breeder, I think, of the New 
Boad, London, is an eminent man in this department. 

o 3 
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and noble coverts like Mount £gmont's ranges and 
the "Black Forest" territory, described in the 
article on Nelson, would never be exterminated ; 
not even if hunted, " war-to-the-knife,'' by the Eed 
Indians led on by Scrope and Gumming.* 

A serious proposal for the introduction of game 
into New Zealand, may be derided by some as a 
speculation bordering on the aesthetics of emigration. 
But, in truth, the introduction of game into a 
country like New Zealand might well be attended 
with social and even pecuniary benefits which 
would have tickled a calculator like the late 
Joseph Hume. We don't go to Kew Zealand 
with pick and pan, to snatch dear-won nuggets, 
gulp gallons of rum, and then, rich or ragged, 
hurry home. We go to the " Britain of the South " 
to create an estate — to raise a " home " wherein to 
anchor fast and plant our household gods ; and all 
we can do to make this " home " a glad and happy 
home, is unoney, made and saved. No man can 
better deserve, no man can better afford, a day's 
pastime, than a New Zealand colonist. His bow 
even, must sometimes be unbent ; and surely 'tis 
better that he should nerve himself in rural sports, 
"chasing the red deer and following the roe," than 
relax himself in city dissipations and the laps of 
ballet girls. 

* The fallow deer could unquestionably be introduced ; and 
from information gained this season in Aberdeenshire from 
Lord Panmure's Glenmark. foresters, I think, that with care 
and management, the joung half-tame red deer would make 
the voyage. 
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Some day, too, New Zealand may have to " set 
her squadrons in the tented field^"" say to resist the 
Russian or chastise Australia : she may need good 
soldiers — good soldiers must be good shots — ^good 
shots are made by good shooting — and America has 
raw materials for the finest soldiers in the world, 
because her abundance of .game, her good shoot- 
ing, makes every man a .deadly rifle shot. 

Might we not reasonably say, then, that families 
of the " estate-creating'' capitalist order, who may 
now contemplate planting new homes in '* Austral- 
Britain,'' would deserve well of the land of their 
adoption if each would devote £5 or d^lO, and a 
little trouble, to the gradual work of stocking its 
fields and forests with our common birds and game ? 

In making these remarks on the introduction of 
divers birds and beasts into New Zealand, it has 
struck ihe that the king of fishes, Salmon, might 
possibly be added to the game imports. If young 
Par, just when about to leave the Perthshire breed- 
ing ponds for the sea, were put into a wooden 
tank on the deck of a vessel, fed and daily supplied 
with fresh sea-water, would they not live through the 
voyage ? A Frenchman has lately discovered that 
fish may be carried a long distance if the water be 
kept in motion. Now there would surely be motion 
enough on the deck of a ship to gratify the most 
lively Par; and it seems to me that if Salmo 
junior did not die of sea-sickness, he would pro- 
bably live to arrive a piscine emigrant. I would 
fain write to some of the Perthshire breeding ex- 
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perimentaJists and consult their Wisdoms on the 
point ; but as that exacting functionary, the prin- 
ter's devil, is waiting for more "copy,'' I must 
e'en leave the inquiry to some brother of the angle 
vrho may look forward to catching grilse and 
salmon in the Dees and Tweeds of the Antipodes. 

Reverting a moment to Birds, I see that the 
Rev. Thomas Fellows, Beighton Rectory, Norfolk, 
gained a prize at the late Crystal Palace Poultry 
Show for the domesticated American Wild Turkey. 
This noble bird would prove an excellent introduc- 
tion into New Zealand; and "tumed-off" into 
the Bush would, I think, soon resume its wild 
habits, and become the goodliest of winged game. 

The common Turkey thrives well in the colony; 
whilst, if I may so express it, the " wild-going" 
attractions are so great in New Zealand, that even 
the common fowl about the bush-farm clearings, 
has sometimes to be flushed from cover by dogs, 
and shot flying like a pheasant. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 



New Zealand is the land of greenwood. Vege- 
tation runs riot. The teeming growth, perpetual 
verdure, and vigorous freshness of her forests, have 
been the admiration of every visitor since the days 
of Cook. Of plants, from humble shrub and creep- 
ing daisy up to the king of trees, the noble Kaiiri, 
there are nearly 650 distinct species. Of these 
650 indigenous plants there are scarcely twenty, 
which bear even a general resemblance to any 
of our English plants. The four great charac- 
teristic diflferences between the Flora of New Zea- 
land and that of any European country are these : 
1, that in New Zealand every plant is ever- 
green;* 2, the existence in New Zealand of a 

* The Fuchsia tree (Fuchsia excorticata) is the only 
exception. The trees shed their leaves and renew them 
— as one leaf drops, another comes. But there is no au- 
tumnal fall, no spring re-clothing ; and though the foliage is 
the brightest and most blossom-chequered in spring it appears 
equally thick and luxuriant at all seasons. The timber trees 
have intertwined surface roots, not tap roots; and never 
exhibit a lateral growth like our larch and firs. They display 
straight, columnar, branchless, stems ; surmounted by circular 
or conical heads of heavy boughs and leafy branches. 
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far smaller proportion of annuals and flower-bearing 
plants ; 3, the existence of a much larger pro- 
portion of trees and shrubs, and of tree-'creeping 
parasitical plants; 4i, the existence of numerous 
plants of the beautiful fern and palm-tree &mily. 

The mode of growth too, the general appearance 
of a New Zealand forest, is different from anything 
in the old world. Thousands of tall columnar 
trees of fifty different species, one to two hun- 
dred feet high, struggle up through a wilderness 
of underwood — their leafy heads so loaded with 
tufts of rushy parasites that the true foliage is 
almost lost in the rank vegetation of the alien 
polypiae; whilst innumerable creepers, from the rope- 
like supple-jack up to the gigantic Bata (a vege- 
table boa constrictor) coil round every stem, run 
up every limb, glide from head to head, and en- 
twine the topmost branches of a dozen trees in fifty 
Gordian knots. The Underwood, consists of these 
creepers and of an equally dense growth of young 
saplings, mixed with forest shrubs ; such as the 
delicate lady's hair, the Kopakopa, an elegant 
plumy fern, the Nikau and many others. And 
such is the closeness of the growth, the luxuriance 
of the vegetation in a New Zealand forest, that sun 
and air scarce can penetrate, glimpses only of the 
sky are caught through the leafy canopy above, and 
at high noonday in the fields it is always green 
twilight in the woods. 

If this Underwood-thicket contained any prickly 
plants like our briars and brambles, or the African 
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wait-a-bit thorn, the New Zealand forest (or 
Bush as it is called) would be a jungle physically 
impenetrable ; and even as it is, it presents so 
many obstacles to free step and movement, that 
none but a patient and accomplished pedestrian, 
experienced in supple-jack snares, root-traps and 
other parasiticalimpediments, would struggle through 
it at a greater rate of progress than a mile an hour 
(with three falls) at most. 

In England, there are not, I think, 40 varieties 
of indigenous trees — ^in New Zealand, including 
shrubs over twenty feet high, there are 120 ; and 
of these, probably half, are trees attaining a size 
large enough to entitle them to rank as "Timber 
Trees/' 

The smaller trees and tree-shrubs, (" light bush,'') 
growing about the edges of the gi*eat forests, or 
clothing the dells and valleys of the open coun- 
try, are so numerous, that a mere enumeration of 
them would exceed the space I can devote to the 
Vegetable Kingdom. Among the commonest, we 
find three varieties of that forest Houri, the 
Fern tree, fifty feet high with coronals of palmy 
leaves fluttering in the breeze like forest fans; 
the Nikau, more rare but less beautiful than 
the fern tree ; the Fuchsia, thirty feet high ; the 
fruity Poroporo, the sweet-scented Manuka, the 
tree-myrtle and fragrant Veronica, the Ngaio, the 
elegant Titoki, and the laurel-like Karaka with 
its glossy foliage and clusters of golden fruit — the 
only tree which the Maori-iEneis brought with 
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him in his migration from the simny shores of 
Hawaii. 



Flora and Pomona have dealt most niggardly 
with New Zealand. There is no indigenous flower 
equal to England's dog-rose ;* no indigenous fiiiit 
equal to Scotland's cranberry. 

Arriving in New Zealand from Africa where the 
flowers are as fine as the foliage is mean^ and where, 
in pheasant-shooting, we flushed the humming- 
bird through crimsoned acres of geraniums, we 
were all forcibly struck with the imiversal green- 
ness of the New Land. 

The Forests are green, green everywhere and 
always, green of all hues, nothing but green ; and 
the woodland scenery of New Zealand though 
chaste and beautiftil, needs fifty more gaudy flower- 
bearing trees like' the scarlet Bata; and a hundred 
peony, tulip, dahlia, ranunculus, and rhododendron 
shrubs, to give it deeper colours and more varied 
brilliancy. 

Poor in wild flowers, New Zealand is even 
poorer in wild fruit. The Kiekie (New Zealand's 
pine-apple), which one author calls "a vegetable 
luxury like a juicy pear flavoured with vaniUa" — 
is a vegetable impostor, like a sweet artichoke 
flavoured with turpentine. The Tawa (New Zea- 
land's damson) eats like a sloe steeped in tar. 
The Poroporo, the nicest or least nasty of the wild 

* Not in combined beauty and fragrance. 
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fruits, is a sodden strawberry flavoured with apple 
peel ; but if rashly tasted an hour before it is 
ripe, the Poroporo is an alum pill flavoured with 
strychnine. Whilst the only taste which the 
golden Elaraka has at all, is a slight taste of 
wizened quince.* 



The two most common and important plants of 
the open coimtry are the Baorao (Pteris esculenta), 
the common fern plant of the plains ; and the 
Phormium tenax, the New Zealand flax plant. 

There are probably ten to fifteen millions of 
acres in New Zealand where the common Fern, 
intermixed more or less with Ti tree, Toetoe and 
Tutu,t is the principal vegetation. It generally 
attains a height of about four feet; but on rich 
light soil like that of New Plymouth, it grows 
almost six feet high, with cane-like stalks thick as a 
man's finger, and forms a dense covert impenetra- 
ble to sheep, and one through which no man can 
vxdk. Before the introduction of the potato, the root 

* Mr. Nayler and his famous Bush aide-de-camp, "John 
Bull," found an excellent mountain berry (not imlike pinkUh 
hail-stones in appearance) in great profusion on the mountain 
ranges of the southern Otago country. 

t Tutu (Coriaria ruscifolia) is a small bush with a berry 
like the elder. It produces a sort of " hoven" or narcotic effect 
on sheep and cattle, when too greedily eaten ; and the berry> 
from which the natives express an agreeable juice (carefully 
avoiding the seed), should never be eaten. With this solitary 
exception, the vegetable kingdom is as harmless as the animal ; 
it is believed there is no other wild berry or root injurious 
either to man or beast. 
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of this plant was the chief vegetable food of the 
natives ; it is now occasionally eaten by them^ and 
has always been one of the chief articles of sup* 
port for their herds of swine. 

Fhormium tenax is called New Zealand flax 
from the flax-like properties of its fibre ; not from 
any resemblance it bears to the insignificant-looking 
plant of Europe. Fhormium tenax is a splendid 
flag-like plant, throwing out fifty drooping leaves 
some of them three inches broad and six feet 
long ; and displajdng a bunch of taU flower-stalks, 
bearing pink blossoms, charged with limpid sweets, 
freely pilfered by the bee. This is the plant 
which supplied the New Zealander with the mate- 
rial for all his mats and woven garments, fishing- 
lines, cord and nets. It abounds in both islands. 
From north to south, there are spots and patches 
of hundreds of acres almost entirely covered with 
it ; and the preparation, manufacture, and export 
of the fibre, may eventually become leading in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

Baupo and Toetoe, useful thatching and hut- 
building plants, fringe every little swamp ; cresses 
mantle the brooks ; mushrooms ai*e gathered on 
the pastures; and truffles wait but for the truffle- 
dog. There are nearly twenty varieties of wild 
grazing-grasses; and sowthistle, white-clover, turnip, 
cabbage, carrot, aniseed, spinach, mint, thyme, 
and various stray vegetables and garden plants 
(spreading themselves over the country in some 
unaccountable manner), are found in many dis- 
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tricts mixed up with the indigenous vegetation of 
the country, and ahnost threatening to displace 
even the vigorous natives of the soil. 



In introducing the following " Timber-table/' I 
would remark that, though the preponderance of 
certain trees in Canada and other wild wooded 
countries is a good agricultural index as to soil, 
it is not so, or not so much so, in New Zealand ; 
and some writers have generalised on this point 
on very insufficient data. Thus, a Mr. Tuckett, 
a surveyor, somewhere asserts, that the Rimu is 
indicative of a poor soil — ^whereas the finest Rimu, 
and some of the finest soil in New Zealand, 
happen to be in one and the same place, namely 
at New Plymouth. All that present observations 
warrant us in saying is, I think, this — that Kauri 
and Taua forests indicate a jpoor soil and a 
rugged non-agricultural country ; that a compara- 
tive abimdance of Kahikatea indicates a good but 
moist soil, and low-lying or swampy ground ; and 
that a comparative abundance of Mai, Bimu, 
Pukatea, and Karaka, indicates a rich dry soil, 
and an upland or undulating country. With the 
exception of the Kauri* which grows separately 
and forms a forest by itself, the New Zealand tim- 
ber trees mostly grow so intermixed, that a dozen 
varieties may frequently be found in the same 
acre. 

♦ The Taua, Totara, and Kahikatea (each) is occasionally 
found in the South, forming small forests chiefly by itself. 
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(Mahogany Pine.) 

4. Eahikatia . . . 

(White Pine.) 

8. Tanekiha . . . 
(say Pitch Pine.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MINERAL KINGDOM. 



The Rev. Richard Taylor, in his able treatise on 
the " Geology of New Zealand/' states, that from 
the peculiar formation of the country, coal, copper 
gold and the precious metals, will probably be found 
in abundance ; whilst his late Excellency Captain 
Fitzroy, second governor of New Zealand, in one 
of his despatches to the then colonial minister, 
Lord Stanley, says : — 

*' Beneath the productive surface of thesd teeming islands 
are mineral stores as yet hardly known. If from merely 
scratching some projecting comers of the land, some 
twenty valuable minerals have been discovered, (coal, iron, 
silver, lead, copper, tin, nickel, manganese, alum, sulphur, 
cerium, bismuth, cobalt, and asphaltum^) what may not be 
anticipated after a few years of research in the interior?" 

It is certainly true that various ores and mi- 
neral substances have already been discovered in 
New Zealand; and quite probable that others will 
be discovered as the country becomes more opened 
up by settlement. The slight search hitherto made 
has been confined to three or four spots ; and most 
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assuredly in regard to what her Mineral Kingdom 
may give forth, New Zealand, even yet, is little more 
than the " terra incognita " of Tasman and Cook. 

Accidental discovery, rather than settled search, 
seems ever to have revealed the world's precious 
ores and metals ; and they have sometimes lain, 
almost under our very eyes, undetected for years. 
It has been so in America, in Africa, in Australia. 
After twenty years' unsuspecting occupation of 
the country, the upsetting of a dray revealed the 
copper lodes, and created Adelaide's " Burraburra/' 
Hundreds of shepherds roamed the plains of Vic- 
toria for a quarter of a century little dreaming 
that they walked on gold. And though no country 
has less need of mineral wealth than New Zealand, 
a few years may prove her as rich bdow the 
surface, as she is above and on it. 

With the exception of coal and copper, how- 
ever, none of the discovered New Zealand mi- 
nerals have been worked. Nor can I regard 
this as matter for regret. It seems to me that 
with millions of arable acres equal to the produc- 
tion of forty bushels of wheat per acre, and with 
millions of pastoral acres equal to the support of 
millions of fine wool sheep — all lying waste and 
wild — New Zealand's true pursuits, in these ber 
early days, are the " Plough" and the '^ Golden- 
fleece." And that when the waste has become the 
farm, when hill and valley are dotted with merino 
and short bom, it will be time enough to take 
the " pick," and leave the certain surface to ad- 

H 
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venture with colonial " Dousterswivels " into the 
dark and dangerous traps of mines and mining. 

CoaJ, the most valuable mineral which New 
Zealand could possess (not for house-fuel, for 
with the exception of one or two treeless plains 
there is firewood enough in New Zealand to supply 
fiiel for twenty generations ; but for Steam-purposes), 
has been found in the North Island, at Parenga- 
renga near the North Cape, on the banks of the 
Waikato, and at Mokau ; and on the South Island, 
at Massacre Bay (Nelson), at Canterbury, and 
lately at Otago. The small quantity which has 
yet been needed for the forge and for the two or 
three coasting steamers has been procured &om 
Nelson. 

The following despatches relate to the quality of 
the Massacre Bay (Nelson) coal. 

** Government House, Auckland, 
" My Lord, " March 29th, ] 847. 

** I have the honour to enclose a copy of a report 
from Captain Hoseason, K.N., of Her Majesty's steam sloop 
* Inflexible,' upon the nature and quality of New Zealand 
coal, and upon its fitness for the use of steam-vessels. I 
am happy to state that this report is of a very favourable 
nature ; and there can, I think, be no doubt that these 
islands (coal being abundant in many parts of them) will 
afford great facilities for the employment of steam-vessels 
in this part of the world, and that the expense of the war 
steamer stationed here w^ill shortly be materially lessened, 
from the comparatively low prices at which coals now 
ought to be supplied. 

•* I have, &c., 

(Signed) " G. Grey. 
" The Rt. Hon. Earl Grey, &c." 
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" H.M.S. * Castor,* Auckland, New Zealand, 
" Sir, " March 27th, 1847. 

" In accordance with the wish conveyed in your Ex- 
cellency's letter of the 24th instant, I directed Oommander 
Hoseason to report on the nature and quality of the New 
Zealand coal put on board Her Majesty's steam-sloop * In- 
flexible ' for trial, on that vessers recent visit to Nelson ; 
and I have now the honour to enclose a copy of that 
o£Bcer*s letter to me on the subject. 

** I have, &c., 

(Signed) " C. Graham, 
" Captain and Senior Naval Oflicer 
at New Zealand. 
" His Excellency Governor Grey." 



" H.M.'s Steam Sloop * Inflexible,' at 
" Sir, " Auckland, March 27th, 1847. 

" In compliance with the request contained in your 
letter of the 24th instant, that 1 should report on the 
nature and quality of the coal put on board Her Majesty's 
steam sloop under my command (at the colonial expense, 
by his Excellency Governor Grey) at Port Nelson, with a 
view to try its fitness for the use of steam-vessels, I have 
the honour to inform you that I have taken the opinion of 
Mr. Tucker, the first engineer, on the subject, and have 
received a most favourable report on the same. 

" I am enabled, moreover, to prove this by the duty 
done by the coal ; for we find by a comparison with the 
best Newcastle (Australia) coal, obtained at Sydney, the 
following to be the result: — Newcastle (Australia) coal, 
14| revolutions on third step of expansion, 24 cwt. per 
hour. Nelson coal, 16^ revolutions on third step of ex- 
pansion, 25 cwt. per hour. 

** Thus it will be seen that from about equal quantities 
of fuel, equal work has been obtained. But there is one 

H 2 
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peculiarity in the Nelson coal, which is, being much slower 
in combustion than the Newcastle coal. It would not, 
therefore, furnish steam for the cylinders with equal rapi- 
dity so as to enable the vessel to go at her greatest speed 
in smooth water ; but it is far more economical when aU 
weathers are considered. This would make it highly ad- 
vantageous when mixed with Newcastle (Australia) coal : 
as the bad qualities of both would be counteracted. 

" In justice, however, to the Nelson coal, I ought to 
observe that it is mere surface coal : not coal obtained from 
a pit like the coal of Newcastle, and has been for more 
than six months lying on the open beach ; where it was 
placed for the use of the * Driver ' had she touched at Nel- 
son. 

" As only 33 tons were received for trial (that being 
all on the spot), I am not able to make so full a re- 
port as I could wish. Should you therefore be pleased 
to order a larger quantity to be placed at the depot at 
Wellington (I would advise not less than J 00 tons) ob- 
tained, if possible, from a little below the surface, and 
subject to rejection, if, on inspection, it be deemed not 
equal to that already received on board, I do not doubt 
but that I shall, then, be able to make a full and satisfac- 
tory report. 

" I have, Ac, 
(Signed) "J. C. Hoseason, Commander. 

"Captain Graham, C. B, 
H. M. S. Castor." 

Gold. — ^When Victoria's diggings blazed on the 
world, the " auri sacra fames *' fever infected even 
New Zealand : rewards were offered for the dis- 
covery of the root of evil ; and divers sanguine 
citizens, shut up shop, took prospecting-pan and 
pick, and wandered a mile or two in search of 
gold. Diggings, to use an expression, were soon 
announced at Coromandel, near Auckland. 
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Governor Wynyard crossed the bay in the State 
boat, and entered into a gold-digging treaty with the 
native owners of the soil : picks and spades rose 
a hundred per cent., and full twenty of Auckland's 
cits blistered their hands for a week in search of 
nuggets. A few specks were obtained; but each 
speck cost double its value in the labour necessary 
to obtain it. Indeed the most remarkable fruit of 
the Coromandel diggings was a " toad'' — an animal 
which we believed did not exist in New Zealand; 
and which the natives derisively stirred-up as the 
ugly "God. of the Gold.''* 

Some while after the great " toad-yield," a second 
discovery was announced at Coromandel ; and pale 
ale and pipes were again forwarded to the spot 
by speculative publicans, who knew that grief was 
dry. Again, the mountain produced thQ mouse : 
again, twenty ragged diggers crept back to Auck- 
land, thinner but wiser men. The latest gold 
discovery in New Zealand has been announced, 
by Nelson, at Motueka ; and Motueka (so far) has 
proved another Coromandel. 

New Zealand may be as rich in gold as Victoria ; 
but present discoveries prove her no richer than 
Great Britain — specks and particles of gold are 
found in both countries, but they are too few 

* I believe two toads were discoYered. The oldest natives 
knew of no such animal, and I am inclined to think that these 
were '' alien toads : " probably introduced in the discharge of 
some vesseFs ballast. 
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and far between to pay for the skill, art, and labour, 
necessary to extract and obtain them. 

^ And Lucifer laugh'd and shook his head : 
A happj thought now strikes mj hrain ! 
I must give to men more sorrow and pain ; 
More yiee, more slaughter, more strife, more hlood ; 
80 I '11 give them gold till it runs a flood." 

Now, this poetic denunciation of gold must be 
taken cum grano salis : from Virgil downwards, 
poets have borne hard on gold — ^perhaps, because 
they get so little of it. 

Nevertheless, as to New Zealand Diggings, if the 
possession of Bendigo and Ballarat were to necessi- 
tate the possession of such a population as that of 
Bendigo and Ballarat^ I, for one, should regard 
New Zealand Diggings as a public nuisance, and a 
national misfortune. Manchester cotton-spinners, 
and London money-brokers might think differently; 
but these gentlemen donU live in the countries they 
trade with. And speaking as a New Zealand 
colonist, I must say that though Ballarat and 
Bendigo create noble markets for New Zealand 
produce, and benefit and enrich New Zealand in 
many ways, I sincerely trust that BaUarat and 
Bendigo will remain exactly where they are, and 
never approach New Zealand nearer by a mile. 

Copper. — Copper has been found on the extreme 
north-east coast near Monganui, and in the Qreat 
Barrier Island ; and has been worked for some years 
(on a small scale), at the island of Kawau, near 
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Auckland. Owing partly to the ore being im- 
pregnated with sulphur, and partly to the high 
price of labour, the Eawau (so far) has not proved 
a very successful speculation ; and the most pro- 
mising copper works in New Zealand appear to 
be those in course of formation at the Dun Moun- 
tain, near Nelson. 

A company has been formed to work a^ mine 
there ; and particulars as to shares, &c., may be 
learned by applying to Stephen Curtis, Esq., 20, 
Finsbury Street, London. A slip from a late Nel- 
son paper gives the following information : — 

" A very fine specimen of native copper, weighing up- 
wards of sixteen ounces, has been brought down from the 
Dun Mountain Mine by one of the miners. This beauti- 
ful piece of metal has all the appearance of pure copper, 
and was cut by a chisel into four parts as easily as if it had 
been smelted metal. Although small specimens of pure 
metal are occasionally found in copper mines, we believe a 
lump of •the magnitude of the one we r<3fer to, is very un- 
usufid, if not altogether unprecedented. We learn that six 
or eight tons of ore, brought down from the mine with 
great labour, are ready for shipment by the * Spray,* vid 
Sydney, for England ; and that the quality of this sample 
is such as cannot fail to encourage the parties at home to 
proceed with the formation of a company to work the mine 
on a proper scale. From the progress now making with 
the road up the Maitai line, pack beasts will shortly be 
able to travel the whole distance between the mine and 
the town of Nelson." 

Iron. — ^Iron is common in various localities in the 
form of pyrites, or sulphuret of iron, and magnetic 
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iron sand. Some of the rocks are powerfully mag- 
netic. Dr. Shortland, speaking of a point near the 
Bluff in Foveaux Strait, says : — 

** I seated myself on a rock to take some angles with 
the pocket compass, but was obliged to desist, owing to my 
seat being so powerfully magnetic. This treacherous in- 
fluence is observable in so many parts of New Zealand 
that the compass, instead of being a trustworthy travelling 
guide, is often likely to lead one astray." 

At New Plymouth, " iron-sand" is the common 
sand of the beach ; and covers the shore for miles. 
It consists of the peroxyde and protoxyde of iron 
mixed, and yields about fifty per cent, of iron 
of the finest quality. An imperial pint of this 
sand, washed and dried, weighs four pounds. 
A sixpenny magnet dropped on the beach, is 
taken up covered and almost hidden with metallic 
crystals. Messrs. Willis and Co., Crosby Square, 
London, with that judicious enterprise they dis- 
play in promoting the young interests of New 
Zealand, have had some tons of this iron-sand sent 
home for Messrs. Stenson and Co. of the North- 
ampton Iron Works ; and it seems possible that it 
may eventually become an article of some export 
value. 

*• Dear Sir, 

" I have, during this week, carefully noted the 
assay, and find the lowest yield of steel-iron 38^ per cent, 
and the highest 59. I have forwarded to Mr. Carring- 
ton a piece, one side of which is polished, and exhibits a 
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silvery brilliancy, equal to the finest steel : though only 
just smelted in the crucible, this piece was of a yield 
equal to precisely 50 per cent. 

" Yours truly, 

" J. Stenson, 
" Iron Works, Northampton. 
" C. Hursthouse, Esq." 

Lead and Manganese have been met with near 
Auckland. The purest Sulphur is abundant ; Alum 
and Nitre have been discovered at Wanganui and 
near the medicinal springs of the Roturua lakes ; 
Eock-salt near Mercury Bay ; and it is not un- 
. likely that that valuable article of commerce Boracic 
acid may be found about some of the inland Sol- 
fatara or mineral pools of Taupo. Various useful 
earths, fire-clay, pipe-clay, ochre, &c., are common ; 
slate, marble, granite, sandstone, and freestone are 
found in various parts ; and Limestone, though not 
so generally spread as would be desirable for agri- 
cultural and building purposes, exists in many 
localities in great quantity and of singular purity 
and strength. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



NATIVES. 



Origin. — Strong personal resemblance, certain 
affinities of language and customs, and positive 
traditional history, may satisfy us that the ances- 
tors of the " Maori"* originally emigrated to New 
Zealand from Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
a group of the North Pacific, distant about 4,000 
miles ; and it seems probable that this emigration 
took place some 500 years ago. 

It is conjectured that over-population led to a 
considerable early migration from Hawaii ; and 
that under various leaders, numerous canoe parties, 
from time to time, put ofi* from the parent swarm. 
Some of the emigrant-adventurers settled in the 
nearer islands of the Southern Polynesia ; others, 
bolder navigators with better-provisioned canoes, 
pursued their way from island to island, through 
the summer seas of the Pacific, in search of a 
larger kingdom, until at last, by accident or de- 
sign, they reached New Zealand. 

Some native indigenous race probably existed in 

* The word " Maori," which they apply to themselves as 
their peculiar name, signifies anything that is native or in- 
digenous, and has precisely the same meaning as the word 
^^Moor," applied to the Moorish race. 
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New Zealand when the Hawiian emigrants arrived. 
But if so, these ancient New Zealanders were either 
eaten by the new comers, were amalgamated with 
them, or were, in some way, blotted out as a dis- 
tinct race, quite as effectually as the ancient Britons 
were blotted out by their Roman and Saxon con- 
querors. 

The present New Zealanders are a mixed race. 
Either their emigrant ancestors did not arrive a 
pure race fi'om Hawaii; or, after arrival, they 
amalgamated with some indigenous race ; or they 
afterwards intermixed with laier emigrant-adven- 
turers, arriving from Tahiti, Waiho, or other over- 
peopled islands of the South Pacific. The majority, 
allowing for differences of food and climate acting 
on twenty generations, resemble the good-looking 
Sandwich Islanders, the parent stock ; but some, 
much darker, have woolly hair ; others have a 
look of the Tartar with a dash of negro blood ; 
and a few are startlingly like Jews. 

Early Customs. — Cannibalism was common 
among the New Zealanders up to thirty years ago ; 
but the custom is now quite extinct, and any allu- 
sions to it are received by the natives of 1857, 
much as we should receive allusions to any family 
faux pas, bankruptcy, or break down, which 
might once have sullied our escutcheon. Tattooing, 
Tapu,* Slavery and Polygamy were all common 

* The ceremony of making some person or thing sacred and 
untouchable ; or some spot, path, or riyer, impassable, for a 
time. 
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customs among the New Zealanders of the last 
generation, and are not yet extinct. They pos- 
sessed a mythology rudely resembling the classic 
heathen. Gods and goddesses, benign and malig- 
nant deities, ruled over elemental kingdoms ; whilst 
gods and demi-gods, Jove-like, seduced the fairest 
daughters of men and peopled the elements with 
Heroes. They offered no human sacrifices ; but 
possessed a savage priesthood who propitiated the 
Deities with rites and ceremonies ; and who were 
the prophet oracles of the people, both in war 
and peace. They seem to have had no very dis- 
tinct ideas as to existence in a future state, but 
to have believed that the spirits of the departed 
went to a sort of Hades, where the most wicked 
were finally annihilated. Firm believers in sor- 
cery witchcraft and incantations, they held that 
not only wicked deities and priests, but that every 
person could bewitch ; and that sickness was the 
effect of witchcraft. Infanticide of female children 
was common, but age was respected, and adultery 
was death ; though then, as now, girlhood chas- 
tity was little valued, and virgin brides were 
rare. 

Split into numerous tribes and sub-tribes, ruled 
with patriarchal despotism by hereditary chiefs, 
they seem ever to have lived with each other in a 
state of " chronic hostility " — ^periodically bursting 
out into the acute form of internecine massacre. 
Tribe-feuds and bloody wars did not, however, arise 
among the New Zealanders as they arose among the 
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Australian aborigines and the American red men. 
The Maori had no wild larder of possum and 
kangaroo to defend against hungry marauders ; 
no Sioux or Black Feet rovers poached his hunting 
grounds, trapped his beaver, or harried his deer and 
buffalo. The Maori was a stationary, man-eating, 
fisher-farmer — not a hunter living by the chase, 
and forced to fight to obtain or to preserve 
his daily food. The Maori fought because 
blood for blood was the one law which he 
ever obeyed; because revenge was the precious 
heir-loom bequeathed by ferocious father to fero- 
cious son ; because victorious war gave him wives 
and slaves ; and because, like the Irishman, he loved 
fighting for fighting's sake. In the year 1600, 
some Waikato native might slay a Ngapuhi ; 
Ngapuhi would know no rest till a dozen Wai- 
kato were cut off in return ; a counter retaliation 
would ensue ; some of the victims would be dis- 
tantly related to other tribes ; these would take 
the war path ; idle tribes would rush in to join 
the fray as amateurs ; the bloody circle would go 
on widening and widening ; until at last, in three 
generations, the one murder would be forgotten in 
the thousand, and none of the belligerents would 
know, or care to know, the original cause of 
quarrel. 

Thus the Temple of Janus was scarcely ever 
closed in New Zealand. Two neighbour tribes 
might patch up a month's truce and club toma- 
hawks for the slaughter of a third— but the 
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pastime over, slaves divided, convivial ferocity 
duly displayed in the cannibal feast and the war 
dance, they would straight revive their feud; or 
" step on the trailed coat'' to begin a new one ; 
and would fight with such exterminating fury as^ 
sadly enough, to remind one of nothing so much as 
of the old story of the " Kilkenny cats/' 

Numbers and Decrease. — It is somewhat re- 
markable that neither the Missionary body nor the 
New Zealand Government, which for many years 
was little other than a professed " Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society,'' ever attempted to take any 
native census. There is, however, good reason 
for believing that the present Maori population of 
New Zealand does not exceed 70,000. 

It is strange that a missionary author so well in- 
formed as the Rev. Mr. Taylor, should appear blind 
to the fact that the New,Zeaianders were once a fisur 
more numerous people. It may be that their former 
numbers were over-rated, and from the cause which 
Mr. Taylor assigns. But after making ample allow- 
ance for this ; there would still remain anew deserted 
gardens, villages, strongholds, and fortifications, to 
prove the former existence of a much larger popu- 
lation. Such exterminating internecine wars as 
the New Zealanders long waged with each other, 
coupled with their short-sighted policy of destroy- 
ing female infants as incumbrances in war, must^ 
in a. few generations, have thinned the ranks of 
even a populous nation. Old whalers point to 
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bays and creeks onoe alive with native settlements 
where, now, no canoe is to be seen ; and patriarchal 
Maories show the localities of Tribes whose very 
names are becoming extinct. Indeed, nothing is 
more freely admitted among the natives themselves 
than this fitct of decrease of numbers ; and without 
troubling ourselves with speculations as to what 
(and when) was the "maximum'' of the Maori 
population ; or as to what (and when) was its 
greatest ratio of decrease, we may safely con- 
clude that if it be 70,000 now, it was ftdl thrice 
this number sixty years ago. 

Causes of Decrease. — Such decrease has been 
attributed to the following causes : — 1 st, to some 
ethnological law of nature that the black savage 
shall disappear before the white settler ; 2nd, to a 
change of dress and diet ; 3rd, to European-intro- 
duced diseases and intemperance ; 4th, to a blight- 
ing sense of inferiority and degiadation in the pre- 
sence of the white man. 

Now it is not a law of nature that the black 
man shall die out where the white man comes. 
The two live and flourish together in Asia Africa 
and India. Where the white settler comes, rum 
in one hand, rifle in the other, to seize the hunting- 
grounds of a chase- subsisting people, as in America 
and Van Diemen's Land, there he wUl drive back, 
reduce, or even eoctirpate either red or black man. 
But this fact no more proves the existence of any 
ethnological law of nature that Whites must con- 
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sume Blacks, than the fact of one man's getting 
drunk on gin, proves the existence of any teetotal 
law of nature that no man shall taste port. 

No life-supporting hunting grounds have been 
wrested fi'om the Maori. He cultivated " garden- 
spots" out of millions of fertile acres when the white 
man came ; he did so ever after, and he does so now. 

The change of diet and dress has been an 
i/mprovement : physiologists hold that variety of 
food is best for man. Formerly, the Maori had 
but fish and potatoes ; now, in addition, he has 
bread and meat. And considering the sudden 
artificial changes of temperature to which he 
exposes himself, the new blanket is a more life- 
preserving garment than the old mat. Scrofulous 
diathesis may be somewhat prevalent among the 
natives ; but no proof exists that this is either a 
new or an introduced disease. They have never 
been swept off by small-pox or by fever epidemics ; 
whilst as to intemperance, they are so sober a people 
that in five years I saw but six in a state of in- 
toxication. The fourth assigned cause savours of 
the joke. The Maori ungrudgingly admits our 
superiority in the ^ofk arts ; he regards us as 
the expertest of traders and tailors ; but still holds, 
despite Heke's rout and Te Rauperaha's capture, 
that in the noble art of war, or in any work of 
Tnanhood, the Maori is quite equal to the English- 
man.* 

♦ The Natives well know that in our " brush" with Heke, 
Rangihaeata and Mamaku, we were always aided by friendly, 
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The true cause of decrease is — tlie small propor- 
tion of wovien and the sterility of such small pro- 
portion. And a minor cause may be, neglect of 
sick children, occasionally amounting to unwitting 
infanticide, and some slight prevalence of scrofu- 
lous diathesis. 

Certain local statistics, corroborated by the re- 
ports of colonists familiar with the native life, may 
convince us that to every 100 adult males there 
are not more than 75 adult females and 45 chil- 
dren.* Statists familiar with the laws of popu- 
lation will instantly see that such a monstrous 
disproportion is, alone, sufficient to account for a 
rapidly-decreased and decreasing population. This 
" fewness -of- women -state '* has gradually been 
brought about by the infanticide of female children 
in war ; by the lesser care which seems to have been 
bestowed on the rearing of female children in peace ; 
and by certain life-shortening sexual and hard-labor 
evils to which female children are exposed when 
arrived at girlhood and womanhood. The still 
more remarkable " fewness-of-children-state " may 
be attributable, to some slight extent, to the cir- 



loyal, tribes. Indeed the New Zealander, though now a 
farmer, is still a natural soldier with an inherent liking for 
the noble art of war ; and in regard to bravery, physical, and 
intellectual endowments, the Race could still give the Queen 
two or three Regiments whose *'rush" might discomfit even the 
Russian Guards ; and whose very look, as " Slipped Dogs of 
War," might well scare the embroidered Persian off the field. 
* In Ireland and America the proportions are about 100 
men, 150 women, and 100 children. 
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cumstance of a few of the women being monopolized 
by native polygamists and by white men ; but it 
arises mavnly fiom a fact to which missionaries are^ 
or affect to be, somewhat blind — ^namely, the com- 
mon want of chastity among the girls, and. the 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes before marriage, 
resulting in barrenness and wide-spread infertility.* 

Localities. — The 70,000 semi-civilized natives 
now in New Zealand are divided into some dozen 
chief tribes, and into numerous sub-tribes and 
" Harpu '/' and are almost entirely located in 
the North Island — 1st, in a chain of Cooks 
Strait and west-coast villages, extending 400 
miles from Wellington to Waikato ; 2nd, in a 
chain of east-coast villages extending 300 miles 
from Ahuriri to the Bay of Plenty ; 3rd, in inland 
villages planted round the hot springs of Taupo and 
Botorua^ and along the banks of the Wanganui and 
Waikato ; and 4th, in various villages scattered 
through the long peninsula north of Auckland 
and about the Bay of Islands. 

Government — British Law. — They are still 
ruled, or rather led, by hereditary or self-created 
chiefe ; for under injudicious missionary guidance, 
and in the presence of a greater power, the old 



* I never met with a native couple having more than four 
children alive. One, two, and three, are the common numhers ; 
and nothing surprises the native women more than th« large 
families of the colonists' wives. 
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sway and rule of their great hereditary Chiefe 
has been considerably weakened and impaired. 
They are supposed to be under British law ; but 
this, to some ^xtent, is a mere Colonial-Office and 
Exeter-Hall fiction. The town-resident natives 
are made amenable to British tribunals ; but in 
the " Bush'' many Maori laws and customs still pre- 
vail. If a dozen natives were shot in some native 
quarrel, Government would scarcely think of inter- 
fering ; or would do no Tnore than thvnk. If a 
settler were robbed or maltreated by a bush-nativ^ 
his chief would sometimes deliver him up to a 
native policeman, and sometimes not; in which 
latter case he might himself either inflict some pe- 
cuniary punishment on the culprit, or pass him 
over with only a reprimand. However, though 
there are some turbulent exceptions, the present 
Maories, as a people, are orderly and well-behaved ; 
they are every year becoming more so ; and, glanc- 
ing at Burglar and Garotte, life and property are 
probably safer in New Zealand than in England.* 

♦ I do not know the preceding circumstances of the follow- 
ing case, but presume it was a case of "wrecking." Be 
this as it may, howeyer, it would appear that the Tribe of the 
delinquents made graceful amends. 

" Intebyiew between his Exoellbnot akd Native Tribes. 
— In our last, we mentioned the arrival of the Ngatipaoft 
and Ngatitamatera tribes, in considerable numbers, having in 
their possession eight kegs of the stolen powder, which, with 
their own two vessels which had been employed in the robbery, 
they were prepared to give up to the Government. Being de- 
sirous that this property should be given up in due form, a 
deputation of chiefs waited upon his Excellency on Friday 
afternoon, with a request that he would visit their encamp- 
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Conversion. — Quite three-fourths of the New 
Zealanders are now missionary converts : perhaps 
in the proportion of one Roman Catholic to four 
Wesleyans and eight Churchmen. Many undergo 
the ceremony of baptism and re-naming, regularly 
attend church or chapel, pay a somewhat Scotch 
or Pharisaical observance to the Sabbath, and 
discuss polemics and the merits of their rival 
churches with considerable gusto and astuteness. 
How much, or how little, of this conversion may 
be Christianity ; how much, or how little, of it 
may arise from the circumstance of the new reli- 

ment, near Oraki, for that purpose. Accordingly, about three 
in the afternoon, his Excellency, accompanied by Mr. McLean 
and the Rev. Mr. Lanfear, proceeded to the locality indicated. 
When at a shortdistance from the native encampment, he was met 
by a large number of well-dressed native chiefs, accompanied 
by the native interpreters, who had left town before his Excel- 
lency to intimate the intended visit. The chiefs, having saluted 
his Excellency, followed him into the encampment ; where he 
was received by the whole of the two tribes, numbering about 
500, drawn up in two ranks. His Excellency was received 
between these ranks, the natives saluting him by waving their 
clothes and chanting a song of welcome. At the same instant 
three Union Jacks, brought from their vessels for the purpose, 
were hoisted on the top of three temporary masts. After some 
complimentary speeches, the kegs of powder were placed be- 
fore his Excellency, and the two vessels formally given up. 
His Excellency thanked them for their loyalty, and the desire 
they had displayed to see the laws maintained ; he accepted 
the powder; but, on behalf of Her Majesty, returned the vessels. 
The interview lasted about one hour and a half, and, with the 
exception we have mentioned, was confined to mutual expres- 
sions of friendship. His Excellency was conveyed to Judge's 
Bay in a decorated war canoe, and on leaving the encampment 
the natives gave him three hearty English cheers." — Southern 
Cross, 
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gion being the fashion, and a passport to the rich 
missionary countries of blankets and tobacco, is 
impossible to say — nor should we care too closely 
to inquire. Whites as well as Blacks may pray 
because it pays to pray ; and if, by calling himself 
Peter and going to chapel in a beaver hat, the 
Maori is likely (as is the case) to become a better 
customer and a better man, surely his doing so is a 
gain to the community and no loss to himself. A 
gentleman from whom, in a following chapter, I shall 
be sorry to differ ; but with whom, here, I am 
sorry, in part, to agree, expresses the following 
opinion on this subject of conversion : — 

" What has been tlriB effect of the religious teaching of 
the raissionaries on the native character? I am afraid 
that it is little more than skin-deep. No doubt there are 
instances in which individuals have been brought actually 
under the influence of religious principle ; but I speak of 
the bulk of the natives who profess Christianity. With 
most of them it is a mere name, entirely inoperative in 
practice. They will exhibit an attention to forms which 
would, and often does, mislead a stranger ; but the next 
hour they will exhibit all the habits of the unconverted 
savage. Thus, when travelling, about four years ago, in the 
Wiararapa, I came upon a native encampment one Sunday 
evening. It rained, and we required some assistance to- 
wards building a hut, and wished to purchase some pota- 
toes. Not a finger would the natives move because it was 
the sacred day. The next morning the same individuals 
attempted most deliberately to cheat us ; and one of them, 
who had undertaken to guide us, for hire, to a river about 
ten miles off, attempted to trick us by declaring one we 
came to, at half the distance, to be the one we sought ; and 
he endeavoured to force us to pay and dismiss him, by 
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seizing a gun which one of us had carelessly laid down.* 
They will also exhibit smatterings of Scripture, which 
would lead one to believe them better informed than they 
are ; though their applications of it ajre often sufficiently 
ludicrous. One of them, whom the governor was upbraid- 
ing with having sold his land three or four times over to 
different parties; justified himself by quoting the passage, 
* After thou hadst sold it, was it not thine own ? ' Another, 
a very intelligent native too, to whom I was pointing out 
the impropriety of his having three wives, replied, * Oh, 
never mind; all the same as Solomon.* A much more 
serious misapplication of the Scriptures occurred during 
the late war, when many of them tore up their Bibles to 
make wadding for their guns." — Fox's Six Colonies of New 
Zealand, 

I am not a colonist, though, who regards the 
missionary body as an obstructive incumbrance 
idly living on the fat of the land. On the con- 
trary, I would endow every married missionary 
with a 500-acre freehold; and vote a grant of 
public money to every denomination of English 
Christians who would found a missionary esta- 
blishment. But saying this, I would also say that 
though the missionaries have done onuch good in 
New Zealand, they have not done all the good 
which their indiscreet partizans insist on our be- 
lieving. Little more than quarter of a century 
ago, the New Zealanders were ferocious cannibals, 

* The Native guides of Mr. Nayler (a gentleman alluded to 
hereafter) entrapped him in the wilderness at Mokau, and re- 
fused to budge a step further on the journey to Auckland until 
he doubled the money they had agreed to take on starting. 
And when he appealed to their resident missionary, the rever- 
end gentleman declared that his interference would not pro- 
duce the slightest effect. 
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gorging at bloody feasts on slaves and war victims, 
and the terror of every shipwrecked mariner cast on 
their fatal shores — tiow, they are professing Chris- 
tians, pursuing the arts of peace hand* in hand 
with the white man, and owners of com fields 
flocks and herds. Unquestionably, this mighty 
stride in civilisation is partly attributable to the 
missionaries. But there are two sorts of mission- 
aries — religious and civil — and the latter, the Emi- 
grant, bringing the plough, the ship, the mill, the 
shop, food, clothes, the industrial arts, and the prac- 
tical example, has probably done as much in convert- 
ing and civilizing the New Zealand heathen as the 
former, armed even with the Bible. Further, it seems 
to me that in the work of converting the heathen, 
Christianity and Civilization should go together : 
the plough with the prayer-book, the carpenter's 
shop with the chapel ; and I cannot but think, that 
if the missionaries had proselytized more in the 
spirit of this doctrine, and had sought rather to 
show the native how to live than to teach him how 
to die, they would now have numbered more sin- 
cere converts to Christianity, and been supported by 
more rich and powerful aboriginal sons of the church. 

Language. — The New Zealanders possessed no 
written language ; but the missionaries gave them 
one, and reduced the language to grammatical rules. 
The alphabet is formed by eight of our consonants 
and our five vowels ; the latter, with the exception 
of the U (66), pronounced like the French. Simple in 
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construction and pleasing in sound, the language is 
not difficult to acquire ; and all Settlers' intercourse 
with the natives is carried on in the Maori tongue. 
Natives often slily understand a little English 
when they will not essay to speak it. Our harsh 
pronunciation stops them at the threshold : their 
nearest approach to sheep being, hepee ; to pussy, 
potee ; to Governor, Karwarnar ; to "Bishop, P^e- 
hopd. A Maori grammar, dictionary, and vocabu- 
lary, by Archdeacon Williams, price 78. 6d, (studied 
with advantage on the voyage out), may be procured 
at Stanford's, 6, Charing Cross. 

Proyerb Specimens op the LAifauAGB.* 

Who looks at a handsome 
man ? but let a woman be 
ever so uglj, men will still 
run off with her. 

(This proverb certainly 
proves the scarcity of the la- 
dies.) 

The spider is not seen when 
hid in his web — and a man's 
real meaning lies hid in the 
recess of his heart. 

Don't halve the cray-fish — 
give it whole. 

(Don't make two bites at a 
cherry.) 



He pai tangata 6kore e reia; 
he kino wahine ka reia. 



Tenei ano a mutu, kei roto 
i tona ware pungawerewere. 



Eotahi te koura a wetaweta, 
tutakina te hiku. 



He kuku ki te kaniga, he 
kaka ki te haere. 



A muscle at home, a parrot 
abroad. 

(A man of no consequence 
at home sometimes makes 
himself of great consequence 
abroad.) 

* From Rev. Mr. Taylor's work referred to, page 23. 
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He iti, he iti kahikatoa. Though little, he is still a 

kahikatoa. 

(You must not despise a 
little man ; for, though little, 
he is still a kahikatoa — a 
small tree remarkable for its 
strength.) 

Ea kotia te taitapu ki Ha- The road to Hawaii is cut 
waiki. off. (An expression used by a 

desperate character who braves 
the laws. He has passed the 
Rubicon.) 

Physical Appearance. — The meji (straight, 
well-limbed, muscular fellows, five feet ten high, 
weighing eleven to twelve stone) are not unlike 
burly, well-bronzed, Gypsies. Tattooing is no longer 
the fashion; and many a youth might stand for 
a dark, but dirty, Apollo. In sustained strength 
and powers of endurance they are scarcely equal to 
the robust race of white settlers ; but, in sporting 
phraseology, they have plenty of pluck and bottom, 
and are ugly customers either to row, race, wrestle, 
or fight. 

The ladies, somewhat " petite," are by no means 
so good-looking as the men. Highly precocious, 
often leading a sexually dissolute life firom child- 
hood, marrying early, and then performing a large 
share of field labour, they soon become bent and 
broken, are old at forty, and repulsively weird and 
witch-like at sixty. A few of the high-born (Ran- 
gatira) girls, however, are richly beautifiil-^is- 
playing the lithe elastic figure, soft brilliant eye^ 
Grecian face and rosy brown complexion, set off 

I 
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by glossy black hair fiJling to the knees, and a free 
Diana step, that would create a crowd in Begent 
Street, and drive Parisian beauties to despair — 
or paint. 

Mode of Life. — Domestic Habits. — Dbess, 
&c. — ^A tribe generally lives together in little com- 
munities of from 50 to 200 individuals in various 
villages (pas) scattered over their district. These 
villages planted on some hill or precipice near the 
coast, or perched on some river's cliff, cover half 
an acre to two or three acres of ground. A common 
Pa consists of two or three rows (two or three 
feet apart) of stout split paling ten to twelve feet 
high, lashed with flax and creepers to post^s and 
cross rails : entered by two or three narrow pos- 
terns, and divided by similar paling into numerous 
little labyrinth-like passages, courts, and squares. 

Here we find built the houses — ^little rush-and- 
pole verandah-huts, devoid of window door or chim- 
ney, and displaying the firebrands smoking on the 
floor. Here too are stacks of ftiel, the Ware- 
puni, some chief's or rich man's better house, and 
perchance a bell^decked wooden chapeL Here too 
is the larder — ^kits of kumera and potatoes, maize and 
wheat, dried-eels, roots and berries, stowed aJoft on 
shelves or poles away from rat and dog. Here too 
will congregate the hundred pests of the village : 
yelping curs and shrillest cocks, monstrous cats, 
fleas by bushels, a goat or two, pet calves and foals, 
intrusive pigs, the mocking tui caged but clamorous, 
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and the gloomy kaka, tied to his pole and bewailing 
his fate in indignant screams like Hiawatha's felon 
raven. 

In eating, the New Zealanders follow the Con- 
tinental, rather than the English fashion— having 
two meals a day, "le dejeuner aux doigts" 
about ten ; and the " undress " dinner at su;nset. 
Their simple steam-cooking would make Soyer 
or the toughest Artiste edible and tender : smooth 
round stones are heated, rolled in a shallow pit 
and covered with green leaves; a little water k 
then pou]*ed in, and the food .(potatoes, fish, 
birds, or pig — no man now) — is placed on 
the stones, packed up with leaves and flax 
baskets, and then covered in with a layer of 
clean earth. In an hour or so, the earth is care* 
fully removed, the oven unpacked and the food 
taken out, put into little fresh-plaited flax baskets, 
and set before the people ; who squat down in little 
groups in the verandahs, and straight fell to with 
tooth and finger. 

Though our Maori friends seldom go near soap 
and water, and look on washing as waste of time, 
they are dean in their eating, if not nice as 
to what they eat ; and though they have no knife 
napkin or finger-glass, they provide a new plate for 
every meal. 

The potato is still their staple vegetable; and wild 
ducks, pigeons, parrots, wekas, tuis, and titis; eels^ 
lampreys, sea-fish, crawfish, and shell fish, still form 
the greater portion of their animal food. But they 
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grow the kumera, taro, hue (a gourd which forms 
their crockery ware), carrot> turnip, cabbage, 
pumpkin, and water melon; the Plain supplies 
them with fern root and the Forest furnishes 
the pitau, nikau, karaka, and kiekie. Bread 
and pork, too, are becoming more regular articles of 
diet ; and tea, sugar, and various shop articles, are 
frequently purchased during their trading visits to 
the Settlements. In fact, the Maori now lives more 
generously than some of our Scotch or Irish pea- 
santry; and has not only enough for himself, but 
can afford to feast and entertain his friends. They 
have not yet acquired a general taste for spirits, and 
the law forbids their buying it ; but they like beer, 
and would, I think, seldom refuse to get tipsy on 
sweet wines, such as sack, champagne, or metheglin. 
Men women and children, however, are inveterate 
smokers of short pipes and negrohead ; and just as 
you present an English Belle with Jouvin's gloves, 
you present a Maori miss with pipe and pound of 
tobacco. 

Dress. — ^The usual and the sole apparel of the 
men, the year through, night and day, is our com- 
mon white or red blanket fastened at the neck, and 
worn like the Roman toga. Shirts and trousers, how- 
ever, are now frequently worn ; and near the towns, 
on high days and holidays, some Exquisite will 
array himself in dress coat or surtout, and ogle the 
girls in tall hat> stiff collar, and tight boots. The 
ladies (simplex munditiis) are chiefly arrayed in 
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pink and blue cotton " roundabouts " (a bed-gown 
sort of garment, cut short) with a blanket for a 
mantle ; but they often have silks and satins in 
the "kist" at home ; and gay damsels, at feast 
and races, will take the saddle with gauntlets and 
silver whip, habit, hat, and plume. The Maori 
likes to partake of the amusements of the settlers ; 
is a bold rider at races ; and enioys himself at 
regatta., a.miversar,-^tes a^d mer^-makings. with 
something of that cheerful vivacity and good-hu- 
mour which delight us in the French. A Chief, 
asked to dine with the Governor, will acquit him- 
self with a grave elegance worthy of Belgravia ; 
and on his return, relate to his listening village the 
minutest features of the feast : what he had to 
eat and drink, what the Governor said to him, and 
what he said to the Governor, how the lady who 
sat next him was not so pretty as the Governor's 
wife, but wore more rings ; and how another fiair 
creature pestered him with silly questions, and 
even asked him to dance. 

Laboub. — ^They will occasionally take a contract 
from the settlers for clearing timber land, or for 
harvest work or road work ; and, round the towns 
will sometimes work at fencing, firewood-splitting, 
or other little jobs, by the day. Now and then, 
too, a girl or lad may serve in some missionary's 
or old settler's house, as a sort of "American 
help ; " but they do not perform much labour for 
the Europeans, and are chiefly, perhaps better, 
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employed, in working for .themselves in their own 
field». 

Amalgamation. — The early New Zealand 
whalers, sealers, and squatters, generally took 
Maori mistresses ; and the progeny of this inter- 
course, is a handsome race of half-castes, perhaps 
numbering 500. Some connections of this nature 
still exist, and a few marriages have taken place 
even between educated European settlers and 
native girls. Personally, I should have no objec- 
tion to espousing a Maori belle with a handsome 
dowry of wild pigs, stream, and forest ; but tastes 
differ, and for the benefit of any bachelor reader who 
might think of trying for some ex-cannibal chiefs 
daughter, I am bound to say that although he might 
do worse, it is just possible that he might do better. 
The lady herself might be " black perfection," and 
with shoes and stockings on, (and the pipe hidden,) 
might bring him credit or notoriety anywhere. But 
unfortunately, in marrying the lady, you marry her 
Tribe, Little fi:ee-and-easy parties of fifty or a 
hundred of your kinsmen keep dropping in on you, 
for a week or two, in a friendly way, during your 
lifetime, with such regularity, that you may be said 
to pass a large portion of your existence in an 
exasperating state of chronic hospitality; and may 
chance to find that your Princess has endowed you 
with a little army of black satellites and blood 
retainers who much prefer carousing in your halls 
to labouring in your fields ; and who, though eager 
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enough to fight your enemies^ might now and then 
display no great reluctance to fighting you or your 
friends. 

I think that only three or four marriages. have 
taken place between white women and Maori men ; 
and looking at the very small proportion of Maori 
women, their habits, their inferiority in civilization, 
low domestic qualities, &c., I conceive it to be 
highly improbable, if not impossible, that there 
should be any general intermixture of races ; and 
hold that if amaigaTnation is ever to do anything 
to save or change the Maori, it will do nothing till 
the Maori has very considerably changed himself* 

* " The great excess of males over females among the native 
tribes will of itself prevent in a great measure intermarriage 
between white men and native women. In addition to which, 
it may be mentioned, that until lately, at least, the mission- 
aries encouraged marriages among the natives at an injuriously 
premature age of the females to prevent their being sold to 
white men for illicit purposes ; a practice now suppressed by 
the tone of society which exists in this colony. These early 
marriages have become habitual among the natives, and it is 
painful to witness its result upon the diseased and feeble gene- 
ration which is now growing up. 

'' An educated European who marries a native woman, must 
give up all idea of peace and domestic comfort. His wife can 
never be his friend and companion ; she may be his servant, 
for to serve somebody she has always believed to be her 
destiny in life. The natives are worse than the Scotch for 
tracing kindred ; and his wife's relations are in his house 
morning noon and night, eating, smoking, talking and sleeping 
at his expense '; angry if he attempts to turn them out, and 
seriously draining his pocket ; for he can scarcely refuse them 
anything with safety, or at least with any prospect of peace. 

" A Maori will never marry a white woman, because he feels 
her superiority, and he cannot make a slave of her as a native 
.woman. A white woman, not even the most degraded, could 
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Property and Inheritance. — ^As explained in 
Chapter II. all the wild lands in New Zealand, or 
to speak more closely, all the unbought wild lands 
of the North Island, some thirty millions of acres, 
with the timber and all which is on and under it, 
belong to the natives. But in addition to this fine 
estate, and to their villages, gardens, pigs, guns 
and personal chattels, they have created and ac- 
quired (mainly with monies received for wild land, 
for market-produce, and for labour) a considerable 

• 

be induced to unite herself with a Maori — ^to herd native 
fashion in a pa, amid dirt, yermin, and discomfort, in every 
conceivable form — to carry enormous burdens, such as faggots 
of firewood, heavy kits of potatoes maize or wheat, weighing 
generally fifty or sixty pounds — and to perform other laborious 
work exacted from their women by barbarous races wherever 
they may exist. 

'' Another obstacle to the amalgamation which our home legis- 
lators hope to effect, is the apparently indomitable preference 
of the natives for the ' Pa.' This was unfortunately fostered 
in former times for purposes we need not here allude to. It 
seems almost an impossibility to persuade the natives to live in 
separate families affcer the European fashion. They like to 
herd together at night to talk. Their fear of evil spirits who 
are then abroad, as they think, deters many from stirring 
beyond the precincts of their pas. They like the stifling heat 
of their huts impervious to air, and as long as their tobacco^ 
or a bit of wood ember remains, there they will squat on their 
haunches and smoke and prate about — land — their eternal 
topic. Let any one who has been in the pas at night give 
an insight into what an Englishwoman would suffer if con- 
demned to take part in these nightly conclaves. Let him de- 
scribe the figures of dirty unwashed men, women, and children 
of all ages, squatting or lying about, accompanied by pigs and 
dogs ; some wrapped in dirty blankets or ragged mats, aug- 
menting the unwholesome effluvia of the place. Let him paint 
the natives ' at home,' and our readers will perceive that one 
means of amalgamation is impossible." — Taranaki Herald. 
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property in European wealth. In the absence 
of statistics, any estimate as to the amount of 
this property would be a mere conjecture ; but 
we know that it comprises hundreds of acres 
of wheat and potatoes, hundreds of horses and 
cattle, some fifty coasting vessels (chiefly sailed 
by themselves) a few little flour mills, and a (few 
thrashing machines (worked mainly by themselves) 
carts and ploughs, and a considerable sum, (say 
d^l 00,000), in silver and gold. 

They are exceedingly fond of money, knowing 
its value to a penny ; but they are keen traders 
rather than hoarding misers ; and are shrewd na- 
tural lawyers, bringing to business a cleverness 
and dexterity of practice that might extort the 
admiration of Westminster-Hall. A few of them 
run bills at the shop, and keep an account at 
the bank ; and some of the northern chie& are, 
I think, to be found among the shareholders of 
the Auckland and Sydney Steam ^ Company. 

They are, however, rich as tribes rather than as 
individuals : most of their natural and much of 
their acquired property being owned, or at least 
enjoyed, by a group of families in common, rather 
than by any one exclusive member in particular. 
Thus, there is neither great individual wealth nor 
poverty among them. Even the chie& are richer 
than common men more in power than in wealth, 
and seem to be the recipients and dividers of land- 
sales monies and other property, rather than the 
keepers or consumers of it. When a man dies he 
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may, perhaps, make a verbal will bequeathing his 
property to his male relations, but never to his 
daughters ; it being gallantly held that a lady is 
sufficiently valuable in herself to need no bait of 
fortune to enabk her to hook a husband : a prac- 
tice and a theory which, I regret to say, have not 
been fitvourably received by certain enterprising 
colonists who have looked on chiefe' daughters and 
sighed for amalgamation. 

Intebcourse and Mode of Trade. — ^Several 
natives live in or round the northern towns, and 
form a portion of the regular urban and suburban 
population. These, hawk about their firdts and 
garden produce, firewood and pigs ; employ them- 
selves as carters, boatmen, coast-sailors, policemen, 
postmen, inland-guides, and messengers ; or, if lazy 
and unambitious, smoke about from house to house 
and make a round of morning calls. Further 
intercourse takes place through white men (those 
settled among the natives) visiting the towns with 
their Maori friends and relatives; and through town 
dwellers and settlers, stopping at the native villages 
when on their pleasure trips or business journeys 
through the interior. But trade does most to 
unite the races and to cement the union. Once 
a month, or ofbener, some tribe or Harpu * will 
decide to visit one of the Settlements on a trad- 
ing expedition. Contributing and collecting their 
produce, they cram one or two canoes with kits 
* A sort of suVtribe, or group of families. 
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of wheat, maize, potatoes, kauri-gum, cape-goose- 
berries, peaches, melons^ apples, bundles of flax, 
fodder and firewood, perchance a tui or two, a 
kaka^ pigeons, poultry, pigs, dogs, and cats ; when a 
dozen men women and children creep in, and gently 
paddle the lively freight to market. Safe ar- 
rived, they put up a rush hut, or proceed to the 
Maori hostelry (public store and rough lodging-rooms 
erected for them) squat and smoke a few hours, 
and then leisurely proceed to hawk about their 
goods. Rather than accept sixpence less for a pig 
than some friend once got before, they will drive 
it to a dozen houses, with amusing remarks on the 
instability of trade and the fall of pork. The 
cargo sold, they commence their purchases of 
blankets, clothes, groceries, crockery, ironmongery, 
and tobacco. Slow sellers, they are even slower 
buyers ; insisting always on having the best article 
at the lowest price. An old chief will minutely 
examine a dozen caps for an hour before he can 
fix on the best, and will then go to another shop 
to look for a better, before he buys it ; whilst an 
urchin of five summers, will turn over every pipe 
in the box to make sure of getting the biggest. 
Shopping finished, they load their canoes and 
paddle slowly back ; halting at every friendly 
village on the route, to discuss the news and impart 
the market prices.* 



* In three months, in 1853, there risited AucUand alone 
(but Auckland is the chief seat of the native trade) 442 canoes. 
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Political Status. — ^Many of the natives have 
property sufficient to entitle them to the suffrage. 
They are excellent public speakers ; and some of 
the leading chiefs might, I think, be stimulated 
to take a useful part in public affairs. Hitherto, 
however, they have been utterly regardless of 
provincial politics, and have been known to sit 
and smoke unmoved under the most rousing ora- 
tions of the provincial hustings. The only instance 
on record of their having attempted to possess 
themselves of any political power, is that afforded 
by a southern native who, at election time, travelled 
some distance to the abode of the respected Super- 
navigated by 1592 men and 590 women, bringing produce to 
the yalue of nearly j£4000 ; namely — 

15 bags and ^ ton of Wheat. 
lOj tons of. Flour. 

711 kits* Maize. 

1478 „ » Potatoes. 

38 „ Sweet ditto. 

16 „ Onions. 

186 „ Cabbages. 

13 „ Melons and pumpkins. 

657 „ Fodder-grass. 

1 ton Flax. 

570 tons Firewood. 

128J „ Kauri Gum. 

270 Pigs. 

90 Ducks and fowls. 

5f tons of. « Fish. 

18 kits Oysters. 

The average annual value of these '' canoe-borne " imports 
into Auckland is about £10,000 a year. 

% 

* The kit is a large plaited green-flax basket. 
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intendent of Otago, to ask that functionary what he 
would give him for his vote. 

Moral Character^ Intellect, Education. — 
By superficial observers who have had only slight 
means of judging, the New Zealanders have been 
both overrated and underrated. The enthusiastic 
"missionary-smitten'' visitor has entered a picked 
village, and boldly proclaimed them a noble peo- 
ple, equal to the highest career ; the ** anti-ab- 
origines" visitor has entered another village, and 
denounced them as greedy savages, fit only for 
extirpation. The good qualities of the Maori 
have, however, been far more overrated than UTtder- 
rated. Captivated by his bravery, we have for- 
gotten his ferocity ; charmed with his missionary 
conversion, we have excused his mercenary cunning; 
and dazzled with his aptitude for civilisation, have 
not cared to see his lingering inherent fondness for 
barbarism. Towards him it has not been "nothing 
extenuate nor aught set down in malice," — but, "be 
to his virtues very kind, and to his fsdlings very 
blind." 

In their present state of semi-civilisation (but 
assuming that further civilisation will educe more 
good than bad qualities) I should call the Maori 
race artfiil, overreaching, suspicious and designing ; 
singularly mercenary* and ungrateful ; and still 

* I trust the reader will not think I relate the following 
anecdote as any proof of the mercenary disposition of the 
Race-— it is merely an amusing indiyidual instance of the " no 
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somewhat passionate, capricious, and revengeful. 
But not dishonest,* generally merry and good- 
humoured, high-spirited and (to each other) neither 
ungenerous nor unkind ; sensitive of ridicule but 
fond of a joke, inquisitive, and so femininely com- 
municative as to be incapable of keeping even a 
life secret. 

In natural intellect they are undoubtedly quite 
equal to any European race. Indeed, I think (witt 
a good teacher) a Maori child would learn to read 
and write more quickly than an English child ; 
and if an average Maori boy and an average 
English boy of 1 5 were apprenticed to a carpenter, 
both having equally good masters, and both equally 
fond of their pursuit, I think the young New 
Zealander would turn out his sash or panel-door 
sooner than the young Anglo-Saxon. The mis- 
sionary schools in the settlements and the branch 
native-conducted schools in the interior, have been 
very successfiil in teaching the rudiments of know- 
ledge. The Bible has long been a familiar book 
among the natives ; Robinson Crusoe and one or 
two other little works have been translated ; a 
Maori periodical and a Maori newspaper circulate 

pay no work.'' A gentleman, riding near Auckland, suffered 
his horse to escape. A Maori approaching on the road, caught 
the beast, and shouted out to the pursuer to know how much 
he would give him not to let it go again ! 

* I mean in the sense of not being thieves or 'pilferers. 
Sovereigns might lie about your floor, and the native would 
not steal one; but if he cotdd ''do" you in any bargain, I 
think Jie generally would. 
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among them ; and geography, simple and even 
fractional arithmetic, are becoming rather popular 
studies. 
. Of 104 Maori labourers once employed by the 
Eoyal Engineer Department at Auckland, it was 
found that all were able to read the New Testa- 
ment (in Maori), and that -102 could write: a 
statement which, as Mr. Swainson justly observes, 
could probably not be made of an equal number 
of common labourers in any country in Europe. 



Heads of suggested Measures fob pbesebyikg and 

INCREASING THE NaTIVE POPULATION, AND FUBTHEB 

RAISING IT IN Civilisation. 

If we be sincere in our desire to civilise the Maori Eace, 
it is plain that our first care should be some earnest prac- 
tical attempt to arrest its rapid decrease,'' To do nothing 
bat preach and praj to a people who are fast passing awaj, 
is to exhibit as much practical philanthropy as we should 
display, in seeking to restore a half-drowned man by read- 
ing over him the twenty-second chapter of the Book of 
Job. 

Some dozen years ago, Her Majesty's Colonial Office, 
Her Majesty's Ministers, both Houses of Parliament, 
Exeter Hall, the Aborigines Protection Society, and divers 
professional philanthropists, told the world what they had 
done, and what they were going to do, to save the godly 
Aborigines of New Zealand from the grasping Settlers, 
who meant to bury the entire race and their traditions 
under the plough and to grow better crops on their re- 
mains ; and from the noise made about the ** converted 
Maori," one might have thought that it was some rare 
exotic fox or pheasant, which a considerable portion of the 
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British nobility and priesthood were sworn to cherish and 
protect. The Colonial Office and the New Zealand Mis- 
sionary-goyemment were the special instruments of grace 
appointed to carry oat this great national policy of pre- 
serving the Maori and repressing the settler — and what 
would the reader imagine the Colonial Office and the 
Missionary-government did for their Maori subjects — ^I 
don't say torote about them, blufe books show that — but 
did for them, in the ten years they ruled the colony, and 
in which period their Maori subjects contributed thousands 
of pounds to the public revenue ? — they shot some 200 of 
them in two rebellions ; and built for them six wooden huts. 

It is perhaps not remarkable that such a government 
no longer exists. A colonist's government has been raised 
on its ruins ; and a colonist's government would now do 
well to join the missionaries in making some earnest, 
practical^ attempt to preserve, increase, and civilise, that 
remnant of the Aboriginal population which still exists. 

Even if the Maori did not decrease, no reason would 
exist why we should not aid him to increase. New Zea- 
land's want of wants is Population; and if she counted 
200,000 industrious natives instead of 70,000, she would 
be all the richer and more powerful. 

The continued decrease of the native population, leading 
to its virtual extinction in twenty years, may be an evil 
which it is now, too UUe to arrest. The following sug- 
gestions, therefore, are not offered as specifics for a cur- 
able malady. They are but hints of practical measures 
which (among others) might prove useful if any attempt 
were made to arrest the evil : hints for the Reader who, 
emigrating to New Zealand, and becoming a member of 
the Legislature, may espouse this •* Native Cause," and 
press the Executive to adopt some policy of Maori pre- 
servation and increase. 

Fewness of women, and the sterility of the few, is the 
great first cause of decrease. But certain pernicious do- 
mestic habits unquestionably form a minor but serious 
cause. There are no people in the world whom " a know- 
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ledge of common things " would benefit more than the New 
Zealanders. The Maori will gorge on grease, oil, eels, 
and rancid fish, till he has induced or aggravated scro- 
fula;* or will hold fierce night arguments in his foul 
Warepuni about the " immaculate conception," and then 
rush out and sit in the damp night blast to check per- 
spiration and cool himself, till he has induced consumjh 
tion. And with habits like these, giving him hospitals, the 
vhole Pharmacopceia, and Holloway's Pills to boot, is 
mere idle quackery. Prevention is the thing for him — ^not 
cure. 

(a.) Let the General Assembly at once appoint a " Na- 
tive-affairs Commission'* composed say of such men, as 
Bishop Selwyn and the Rev. Missionaries Taylor, White- 
ley, and Turton, His Honor Charles Brown, Mr. MacLean, 
Dr. Thompson, and Dillon Bell. Let such Commission 
ask the Missionaries and the Colonists, generally, to send 
in short "prize essays," familiarly addressed to the 
natives, showing (in familiar, easy, style): 

Ist. That the Maori race is rapidly decreasing; and 
that the Queen, the Governor, the Bishop, the Mission- 
aries, and the Colonists, all desire to see it increasing. 

/2nd. Pointing out the causes of decrease ; showing that 
the fearful revelations of old-world cities prove that pros- 
titution and promiscuous intercourse result in barrenness 
and sterility ; that girlhood-marriage produces sickly death- 

* " The country abounds with eels of immense size and fat- 
ness. These are considered great delicacies, but I have noticed 
that natives who freely eat them are generally ill afterwards ; 
whilst deaths from feasting on the pihapiharau (an oily lam- 
prey) are by no means uncommon. Egypt is also a coimtry 
abounding in eels, yet Herodotus states that they were forbid- 
den as food. So also in the Mosaic law we find the same pro- 
hibition. The translator of Herodotus states that the probable 
cause was their having a tendency to produce scrofula : it 
is very remarkable that this is the prevailing disease of the 
Maori, and that they are great eaters of bbls." — Bev. R, Taylor's 
" New Zealanders,^^ (see page 23). 
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bom infants, and that the white females who have large 
robust families don't marry till they are full grown. Show- 
ing that to have plenty of men and women we must take 
good care of infants; and how the best white mothers 
manage their children. That woman is the *' weaker 
vessel " and should only do the indoor work ; and that 
the sight of a girl staggering along for a dozen miles 
under a 60 lb. potato-kit would be disgusting among the 
wretched black fellows of Australia, but is both disgust- 
ing and disgraceful among the^ educated Christian Maories 
of New Zealand. 

drd. That many of their habits of life are destructive of 
life ; that their huts are too close and ill- ventilated ; that 
now they have no enemies to fear, there is no excuse for 
fencing themselves up in a Pa like stupid Kakas in a cage ; 
that it would be worth many thousand pounds to them if 
they would bum down every Warepuni in the island, and 
take a plunge in the river in the morning instead of a 
foul-air sweat at night ; that three light meals a day are 
better than two heavy ; that as no satie white man sleeps 
in his coat, the Maori should have a blanket for day and 
a blanket for night ; that frequent soap and water makes 
man, woman, and child, not only clean but strong; that 
if (like the silly drankard) they must have their poisons — 
rancid-eel, shark, dog-fish, putrid-maize, raw-roots, berries, 
and other dog and pig food— thej should take them only as 
occasional zests : that bread and meat, milk, potatoes, and 
eggs, are the things to fight and multiply on ; and that 
it would pay them far better to raise and eat these things, 
themselves, than to raise and sell them to the white man. 

4th. That for many years in England, the white men 
lived foolishly and piggishly as the Maori does now : killed 
themselves with bad food and bad air; and then asked 
quacks and doctors to make them live again; but that 
white men having been taught better, now live better and 
longer than they did, and multiply faster. 

(b.) Let the Commissioners select the best twQ of such 
Essays, and award the writers J6100 each. Then let them 
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cull the Lest parts of the two essays, and translate them 
into one. Print this in the form of a neat dozen-page 
hook, and send a score copies to the chief of eyery Tillage 
in the north island. We know that the natives wonld 
at least read and disev/as this "Book of Life;" and we 
might hope that they would make it one of those hooks, 
which, Lord Bacon says, are to he " chewed and digested." 

This I would make the Missionary, or spiritual half, of 
the attempt — and this Goyemmental, or physical half. 

(c.) To allow the natives of any village who might 
desire to do so, to sell (at any price) six, 100-acre, lots of 
land to any six goyemment or missionaiy approved mar- 
ried settlers (white wives) on condition of their cultivating 
it, building a house on it (as near the village as possible) 
and regularly residing there as " Training-exemplars." * 

(d.) Where the natives might be induced to desjre it, to 
send some intelligent, married, carpenter to every village ; 
to allow him (in any way) to acquire 100 acres of village 
land ; to build him thereon a small model-house and shop ; 
and to allow him, say £^6 & year — on condition of his de- 
voting three days a week to teaching and helping the 
natives to build similar houses for themselves; and to 
make common articles of furniture, &c., &c, 

(e.) To appoint a leading native chief, as Magistrate 
and Assessor, to about every 2000 natives : allowing him 
£25 a year with a civil uniform. And to take stimulative 
measures to have one or two Maori members in every 
northern Provincial Council ; and three or four principal 
chiefs in the General Assembly — giving the South Island 
one or two more white members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as a counterpoise. 

(f.) And further, to petition the Crown to raise and pay 
(say from the Ngapuhi and Waikato Tribes) 800 picked 
Natives as a sort of rifle-armed, Irish Constabulary Force — 
one company for Auckland; one for New Plymouth, one for 

* By law the Natives can only sell land to the Qovemment 
(see chapter on Land Regulations). 
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Wellington : — inasmuch as it is believed, by the humble 
author of this Work, that such a Force would prove an 
admirable Military Police, one capable, too, of acting most 
efficiently with the Queen's Troops in the Field ; and that 
such a Force would beneficially flatter the Native' Eaee, 
and (indirectly) propagate, among the whole body of the 
Aborigines, those personal habits of cleanliness, domestic 
economy, order, and self-respect, which would conduce to 
longevity and increase of population.* 

To professional philanthropists who give away no money, 
on principle, I would hint that philanthropy which shuts 
the purse, should shut the mouth ; and to colonial econo- 
mists who do the state cheese-paring, that the whole ex- 
pense of these measures (excluding f.) would not exceed' 
some £4000 a-year; that £7000 a year is set aside for 
" Native Purposes " by the Civil List ; that the Maori 
already contributes probably a tenth of the colony's annual 
revenue, and produces a tenth of the colony's annual ex- 
ports; and that the Maori is perhaps as profitable an 
article to invest a little money in as short-horn or merino. 

To those who say you cannot change the leopard's spots 
or wash the negro white, I reply that I am aware of the 
fact; but recollecting what the Maori was a few years 
since, and what by example he has become, I say that if 
we could only preserve him a while longer, we might rea- 
sonably hope to give him a fresh lease of life, to increase 
his numbers, and to see him become a robust cottager and a 
hardy yeoman — ^the colony's wealth in peace, the colony's 
strength in war. 

* The Crown might certainly be asked to pay such a force 
for such a purpose, and such a force would eventually allow of 
some reduction in the New Zealand troops (see note, page 1 61), 
whilst, as to the social influence of such a body, I think we 
may fairly suppose that a smart young rifleman, going to his 
village on " furlough," would materially aid our " prize-essay 
missive" in pelting the pigs out of the house, and in intro- 
ducing his brothers and sisters to soap and water, &c. (See 
note, page 176.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Views. — In justice to New Zealand, and I may add in 
justice to artist publisher and author, a few remarks are 
necessary on the Views which illustrate this chapter. New 
Zealand abounds in beautiful scenery (page 98), but as yet 
insuperable* difficulties prevent its full and effective trans- 
ference to a book. At present, there are no artists in New 
Zealand, and however desirous the tourist may be to carry 
home sketches of some ** gem-bit" of mountain coast or 
forest scenery ; or of some rising town, smart villa, yeoman's 
homestead, or myrtle-covered cottage, no money will en- 
able him to gratify his wish. In my late tour among the 
settlements, Canterbury and New Plymouth were the only 
places which offered me even the semblance of an artist. 
But it is not only that great difficulty exists in obtaining 
the original sketches — when they are obtained, the scenery' 
cannot be transfered effectively to a book, save by some 
costly artistic process, which (if many views are given) will 
confine the book to the bands of the few who may buy 
rich picture books for the drawing-room or boudoir. The 
microscopical scale, too, to which the view has to be re- 
duced to meet the requirements of an octavo page, sadly 
impairs any beauty it may possess, and mere tinted litho- 
graphy is manifestly unequal to the glowing and effective 
representation of natural scenery like that of New Zear 
land. A marked feature in the real New Zealand land- 
scape, is the sunny verdancy, the quick-fleeting lights and 
shadows, the warmth and brilliancy of the three prevailing 
tints — the golden sky, the blue sea, the green forest, — 
whereas tinted lithography paints the whole in hard 
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metallic hues the very reverse of natural. The artist 
who executes these views, stands deservedly high in his 
profession — ^jet the first glance at them struck me much 
as a painting of Niagara did, seen in New York the day of 
my arrival there, from a month*s sojourn at the falls. 

These " view difficulties" were partly foreseen; but as no 
late works on New Zealand had been illustrated, and as 
even a moderately good pictorial representation of a place 
imparts a more lively idea of it than even the most graphic 
pen portraiture, it was deemed best, by publisher and 
author, to call in the artist, and to ally ourselves to 
lithography; and I would only advise any future New 
Zealand Author who may take the pen which I now 
renounce, and who would illustrate his book, to give fevc&r 
views, but to present the few he doe» give, in the richest 
style of coloured lithography. 

The critic, therefore, must please extenuate a little in 
passing judgment on the pictorial part of *' Britain of 
the South;" whilst, without the slightest desire to paint 
New Zealand one hair's breadth better than she is even in 
the comparatively trivial matter of scenery, I feel bound to 
ask any fair emigrante reader, led by the eye, and who 
would do justice to all men and all countries, to try and 
picture the real originals of these six views, quite twice 
as pretty as they may appear to be, in these their tinted 
lithographic coats. 



THE SIX PBOVINCES. 



This chapter is purposely confined to a sketch of 
the chief "local features'' of the Six Provinces. 
Viewing New Zealand as one great whole, and not 
as a disjointed land of six independent parts, I 
have deemed it best to describe the great natural 
and artificial features of the country (climate, 
natives, natural-history, government, agriculture, 
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trade, industrial-pursuits, &c., &c.) in special chap- 
ters pertinent to the colony, generally . Provincial 
statistics are placed together in the last chapter : 
a comparative glance at them will probably be the 
most useful ; and by reserving them for the end, 
they have been made to embrace the latest in 
formation received in London up to the hour of 
going to press. 



Under one of those happy inspirations which 
long distinguished the " how-7io^to-do-it " policy 
of the Colonial Office, the three Islands of New 
Zealand were officially christened New Ulster, 
New Munster, and New Leinster. The only rea- 
sonable suggestion ever offered as to the cause 
of this queer nomenclature, is, that some patriotic 
young Irish clerk of the Colonial Office sought to 
create an antipodal Emerald Isle by stroke of 
official pen. Save that New Zealand produces 
a glorious potato and does not produce a " snake," 
New Zealand bears little more resemblance to Ire- 
land, than to Crim Tartary or to Lilliput. Whilst 
as to her being the Irish emigration field which 
these names would imply, I regret to say that the 
" Lads of the Shamrock " are seldom heard in 
New Zealand. No land would suit them better ; 
but Paddy still persists in being frost-bitten and 
liberty-bitten in the Land of stars and stripes. 

This Colonial Office christening, however, is 
becoming a tradition of the past. By the New 
Zealand Constitution Act, the colony of New Zealand, 
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for purposes of legislation, was divided into six Pro- 
vinces — Auckland, New Plymouth, and Wellington, 
in the North Island — ^Nelson, Canterbury, and Otago, 
in the South Island. And as New Zealand delights 
to style herself the " Britain of the South,'' she 
will, probably, as her population increases, sub- 
divide these provinces into Kents, Norfolks, Devon- 
shires, Derby shires, Cumberlands, Ayrshires, Perth- 
shires, Dublins, and Counties Clare. 

It appears to me, too, that the national name 
which New Zealand bears is a very mean and sorry 
name. No man ever did less for any country he 
discovered, than the Dutchman Tasman did for New 
Zealand. He came, saw, and left it. He never 
even set foot on its shores. It is doubtful whether 
he was even the first discoverer ; and Cook, by 
virtue of his explorations, surveys, and descriptions, 
had &,r more right to name New Zealand than 
Tasman, even if Tasman and not the Spaniard 
was the true discoverer. The name, moreover, 
which Tasman gave, is the name of a fiat little 
province of Holland ; no more resembling New 
Zealand, than a jelly-fish resembles a sperm whale. 

Three firesh names have been proposed for New 
Zealand : Austral - Britain, South - Britain, and 
Britannia. I prefer the second, and would call 
New Zealand South Britain: Port Philip has been 
officially re-christened Victoria; why should not 
New Zealand be re-christened South Britain or 
Britannia? 

K Her Majesty's various sons are ever to reign 
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over Her Majesty's various colonies (a dynastic 
arrangement worthy of statesmen who study the 
" picturesque "), surely King of South Britain would 
sound better at a St. Jameses Congress of British 
Sovereigns, than King of New Zealand — a title 
which might weU incite maids of honour, to regale 

' his Majesty with the song of tfee " King of the 

* Cannibal Islands."' 

In sketching even the mere leading natural fea- 
tures of the six New Zealand Settlements, I feel, as 
a New Zealand colonist, that I am on delicate 
ground. Owing partly to the early isolation of 
these little communities, and partly to the rivalrous 
action of their six independent little Parliaments, so 
much unnatural jealousy has been engendered among 
them, that you can hardly admit the merits of any 
one, without being accused of partiality by an- 
other. I once wrote a little book on New 
Plymouth ; and at the risk of provoking the read- 
er's smile, I shall say that this was a truthful 
little book ; naturally written about New Ply- 
mouth, because New Plymouth happened to be the 
settlement I was then best acquainted with. 
In consequence of this " deed of publication," 
gentlemen who represeiited or misrepresented 
other settlements, were wont to denounce ra^ ss 
a blind worshipper who made every New Plymouth 
goose, a swan. Jfow the residence of many friends 
in New Plymouth, the pleasant memories of a thour 
sand fresh and happy days spent there : Moimt 
Elliott's and Glenavon's hearty hospitalities, the 
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slab -hut and the happy &mi]y, Brookland's 
beauties, the midnight march on the phantom 
foe, Dorset^s " Waikato-Medea,^' Barret's exhaust- 
less " croc,'' Webster's welcomes, Standish's merry 
" evenings - at - home ;" Secombe's " remarkable," 
Thor-Broadmore's conquering axe, Turner's " table- 
talk," Titus and the sailor boy before the laughing 
Bench, Cooke, the "Devon," Apollo Bell, Halse 
and the " Hermitage," Norris' nectar, Okoaro's 
" Fine Old English Gentleman," the harvest fields, 
the prize pigs, and peaches ; even the hard work, 
the rough hands, the honourable toil, together 
with the handsome " testimonial " presented me 
by a grateful settlement — ^must always make me 
take a lively interest in the young fortunes of the 
little community and rejoice in its prosperity. But 
if I were now wived, armed, and prepared to re- 
emigrate finally and for good, New Plymouth might 
not be the settlement I should choose. The aim 
of this book is to induce all fit and proper people 
who leave the mother country in search of a new 
home, to plant such home in New Zealand ; and if 
they do this, it is to me, personally, a matter of 
equal interest, whether they take the field in Auck- 
land, New Plymouth, Wellington, Nelson, Canter- 
bury, or Otago. 
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Auckland.* 

Auckland, the northern province of New Zea- 
land, 400 miles in length, from north-east to south- 
west, and nearly 200 miles in breadth, at the 
broadest part, has a coast line of 800 miles; and 
an area of seventeen millions of acres— of which 
about one-twelfth has been acquired by purchase 
from the natives. 

The chief local characteristics of this noble pro- 
vince are these : — a warmer climate, almost capable 

» 

of ripening maize and a few semi-tropical fruits ; 
great area and coast line ; the possession of Lakes 
Taupo, Eotorua and innumerable hot springs and 
chalybeate waters ; numerous fine harbours and 
facilities of coast and inland water carriage; the 
exclusive possession of the Kauri forests; the pre- 
sence of nearly two-thirds of the native population, 
and the absence of great pastpral plains, 

Auckland (south lat. 36° 50', east Jong. 174° 50') 
the flourishing capital of the province, containing 
about 7,000 inhabitants, was founded by Governor 
Hobson and a body of pioneer colonists in 1840. 
One of the finest commercial sites in the world is 
that of Auckland. Planted in the centre of her 
Province, she stands Corinth-like on a narrow 

* An Admiralty *' Blue Book, price Zs, M,, sold by Stanford, 
6, Charing Cross, called " The New Zealand Pilot," gives a^ 
admirable description of every bay harbour and anchorage i^ 
New Zealand ; and should be in the possession of erery com- 
mander of a vessel visiting New Zealand. 
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isthmus between her two noble harbours and 
outlets to the opean, Waitemate and Manakau. 
An easy canalisation of four miles would unite 
these waters ; when, through gay villas and sub- 
urban gardens, a line of battle-ship might glide 
from sea to sea. Indeed, Auckland is the centre 
of a net-work of marine highways— a young 
antipodal Venice, surrounded by natural canals. 
Close to her, on the east, she has the Wairoa, the 
Thames, and the deep and placid Tamaki ; close 
to, on the west, the great estuary of Kaipara^ push- 
ing its arms up to the head waters of the Waite- 
mata ; whilst on the south, she has the beautiful 
Waikato, meandering a hundred miles through the 
valleys of the interior, and floating the rich har- 
vests of Taupo and the Waipa down to her very 
wharfs.* 

A chain of military pensioner villages, Fanmure 
Howick Onehunga and Otahu, surround Auckland 
to the south at' a distance of from six to ten miles ; 
and are connected with each other and with the 
agricultural suburbs of the town by excellent roads, 
displaying a continuous line of beautiful road-side 
cultivations. The town itself is gaily painted in 
the following lady's letter, which appeared some 
time since in " Household Words." 

•* It was an early December's morDing when our ship 
entered the harbour, and the dawn of such a day as wel- 

♦ The projected " Waiuku cut" will unite the Waikato and 
the Manakau, and bear inland canoes and small craft up to 
Onehunga, — the western port-town of Auckland. 
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comes one only in the southern seas. Hounding a little 
cape, our home lay before us-;— we saw Auckland ! Excel- 
lently situated, between two seas, and possessing a magnifi- 
cent harbour, one could already descry in its scarcely-defined 
streets, in its half-erected buildings, ever in progress, the 
childhood of one of those princely commercial cities whose 
names reach to the end of the earth. Even as we entered, 
the harbour was alive with ships — American whalers, 
brigantines from California, merchantmen from Sydney 
and Hobart Town, schooners from the south, several Eng* 
lish vessels, and innumerable coasters — studded the un- 
ruffled waters, which, twenty years ago, were almost 
unknown to Europeans. Several shore boats came out 
to meet us, gaily decorated with flags in their stems. 
We had, on landing, but a damp reception. There is 
no wharf; nothing but a jetty, thrown out by one of the 
principal hotels.* It was low water, and we could not 
land at this, so we were obliged to disembark at a reef; in 
which adventure I nearly took " seisin " of my new country, 
as William the Norman did of England, by measuring my 
length upon it. Bands of Sappers and Miners are now 
driving piles for a wharf ; and emigrants next year will 
have a drier reception. Going to one of the inns, we had 
breakfast of pork chops, coffee, and other delicacies, for 
eighteenpence each. We then sallied forth, and hired a 
small house, containing three rooms, at five shillings 
a-week ; to be paid, the landlady emphatically said, * every 
Saturday night.* The lodgings were furnished, and our 
first meal was a farce, at which, although we were the 
actors in it, we laughed heartily. Our tea equipage con- 

* (Explanatory Note.) — An excellent jetty, substantial 
wharfs, and many harbour improvements have been made 
since this was written. Bents would now be much higher ; 
and the '^ five acre lot '' which her lord bought, would be more 
likely now to fetch £400. The preliminary "roughings'' al- 
luded to in this letter were, in part, the necessary consequence 
of those '^ evils of delay '' pointed out in the chapter on the 
Philosophy of Emigration. 
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fiisted of an inverted tub, with a towel over the bottom for 
a table, a couple of basins and a * hook pot/ with plenty of 
new bread and fresh butter ; the unimaginable delicioas- 
ness of which none but long sea-voyagers wot of. A rocking 
chair fell to my lot, and a crazy box supported my spouse ; 
yet I doubt if ever tea were more thoroughly enjoyed than 
ours was that night. 

'* In a few days, when we became a little more settled, 
my husband was out from morning to night, walking the 
country in search of land ; for although he is an attorney, 
and has now good hopes of a moderate practice here, we 
thought it advisable, as we were not rich, to put ourselves 
out of the reach of want by undertaking the tillage of a 
little land. It was some time before he could find any 
that exactly suited us. At last he hit upon five acres, with 
a small house on it, two miles from town, for which we gave 
forty pounds. It is partially inclosed, and consists of rich 
Bcoriss soil. The house is built of the rough unhewn 
scoriae stone, plastered and whitewashed within ; the roof 
is thatched with raupo, a kind of reed, of which the natives 
form their huts. The flooring is sound and the roof not 
low. The interior area of the entire mansion measures 
exactly twenty feet by ten ; but by means of a curtain, is 
divided into an eating and sleeping apartment : these, in 
their time, play many parts ; dining-room, drawing-room, 
boudoir, kitchen, nursery, library, and study. I — brought 
up an idle English lady, accustomed to pass my time as I 
pleased, to divide it between books and amusements, but 
giving much more of it to pleasure than to study — am the 
household goddess of this paradise ; here I wash and cook, 
feed my goats and dress my baby, or when the little 
gentleman sleeps, endeavour to give you some faint idea of 
the toils and pleasures of an emigrant^ life. But rude as 
our home is, we love and enjoy it more than I can describe, 
for it has the inexpressible charm of being— our own. 

*' Labour is anxiously demanded here. The meanest 
carpenter gets eight shillings a-day. We could not, for 
love or money, procure one to floor our house, so trifling 
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a job being deemed quite unworthy his attention. La- 
bourers get four shillings and sixpence a-day — some more ; 
and one told me to-day that he was wanted in four places 
at once. Whoever, therefore, comes out above this class, 
must make up his mind to work (unless he bring capital 
with him) or he had better stay at home. I have been a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water. But in New Zea- 
land all this is done in hope — in the steadfEist and sure 
hope — of every day improving our condition; of being 
able to rest in our old days ; and of leaving to our chil- 
dren (be they ever so many) an ample provision. 

But, because I dwell so much upon the labours we 
have to perform, you must not suppose that we are 
without amusements. We have races and regattas, and 
own an Epsom, if we cannot boast a Derby. At the races I 
was not present ; but the regatta was a sight almost worth 
the voyage from England. I mean on account of the 
Maori race, which was the ninth of the day. Three large 
canoes — their bows fantastically carved and decorated with 
feathers, and manned by powerful native crews — started 
to contest for the prize. At the stem, and amid-ship, 
(their dark tall figures naked to the waist) stood two chiefs, 
with frantic gestures and wild gesticulations, animating 
their men to victory. They almost flew over the course ; 
and, as returning, they neared the flag-ship, it was a 
neck-and-ueck contest between the two leading canoes. 
But Te Where Where one of the most powerful chiefs 
of the north, with unearthly yells, urged on his men. 
Fast flew his canoe beneath the powerful strokes of its 
crew, and darting forwards by a length, Te Where Where 
gained the honours of the day. Then the savages gave 
themselves up to all the excitement of victory. They 
shouted, they danced ; and dashing, reeking, into the water, 
raised loud and long their cry of victory, and triumph. 

" The climate is beautiful. I dress every morning with 
the door open (it is an outer door). Such are among the 
things we do with impunity. I am become robust and 
strong. My hair, from being weak and thin, is now so 
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thick that I can scarcely bear its weight. Standing apon 
Mount Eden, as you look down upon the city and the sea, 
you can discern no smoke or impurity hanging over it, as 
over our English towns. The atmosphere is pure and 
balmy. Poverty hides not here in crowded and filthy 
dwellings. The children are chubby and clean; the 
women generally well-dressed and healthy. At a distance 
from the town, on the road to Mount Eden, lie the ceme- 
tries, one for every religious denomination. A large cross 
marks the Roman Catholic burial-ground. Each grave is 
railed in, and flowers and shrubs are coming up around.* 
Slaughter-houses are not suffered to pollute our air. No 
meat of any description is allowed to be killed within three 
miles of the town. My husband walks from our suburban 
residence into town every day. Auckland being built upon 
hills has scarcely a level street. Most of the houses are 
detached ; sometimes unappropriated allotments lie be- 
tween them. There are no pavements, and grass grows 
in the middle of many of the half-formed streets. Never- 
theless everything has a thriving look. New houses are 
. being constantly erected ; new shops daily opened ; every- 
thing advances. From Freeman's Bay, passing by the 
Eoman Catholic Chapel — ^a handsome stone edifice, with 
a large floriated cross — ^you descend West-Queen Street 
into Queen Street, the business quarter of the young 
metropolis. Here commences the great fuse. Here are 
the principal merchants' stores ; and here sit the Maories, 
under little tents of white calico, their goods spread out 
in kits on the ground round them. In this street also 
stands the prison ; the resident magistrate's court (similar 
to the English County Court), held every day, and in 
which much business is done ; and the Supreme Court 
of Judicature. The last criminal sittings in this, were 
held on the first of this month. There were six cases 
for trial : one, that of a Maori for the murder of a fellow- 
native ; he was only convicted of manslaughter. Leaving 
this, and parallel to West Queen Street, you ascend 
Shortland Street, in which is the principal inn, called 
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the Exchange Hotel; and several shops, which would not 
disgrace any European town. On a line with this is the 
crescent, at the top of which is the church, neatly huilt 
of white stone, in the early English style of architecture. 
The arrangements of the inside are admirable; most of 
the seats are free. Two lecterns supply the place of the 
pompous reading-desk and pulpit of our English churches ; 
and two clergymen of capability assist the bishop. 

" Below the church is Cooper's Bay, then Mechanics' 
Bay, and, last of all, OflBcial Bay ; where are the residences 
of the Judge and the Colonial Secretary. Beyond the 
church is the ' west end ' of the town, and the road leading 
to Epsom. . The officers live here ; and the men under 
Government. Here are the barracks and the gardens of 
old Government House; burned down some time since, 
and not yet restored. The present residence of his 
Excellency is a place of the most unpretending character, 
distinguished only by the soldiers on guard. It is situated 
at a little distance from the town, on the road to Mount 
Eden.* 

** Two newspapers are published, each twice a week, in 
Auckland, the • NewZealander' and the * Southern Cross; ' 
the former the Government, the latter the Opposition 
paper. Sales at auction-marts take place every day in the 
week, Sundays excepted, at which every variety of goods 
are to be purchased at cheap rates; and auctioneers 
appear to do 'a thriving business here. There are daily 
schools for children, one for every sect. The Protestant, 
the Roman Catholic, and the Scotch churches, each have 
their own, and the Wesleyans possess a large college. 
At the Roman Catholic School, which is conducted by a 
Sister of Mercy, a number of Maori children attend very 
regularly. 

" The country round Auckland is undulating : hill and 
dale, with small mountains interspersed. There are three 
different kinds of soil — scorisd land, fern land, and ' tea- 

* A handsome new Government house has since been erected 
near^the old site. 
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tree' land. The last is poor; the other two are good: 
bat the scoriad is by far the best; although it involves 
considerable labour and expense in clearing. The un« 
cultivated country scenery bears an air of gloomy and 
solitary grandeur ; but on a highway, which I traversed the 
other day, hedge-rows, as in England, extended for miles ; 
fiinging-birds cheered us, and charming cottages, embowered 
in trees, stood on the hill brows, and dotted the edges of 
the plain. 

" The greatest, in fact the only, drawback of the country 
round Auckland, is the almost total absence of trees, . 
except such as are planted by the settlers ; yet within 
eight miles of Auckland the vast forests begin. Firewood 
is, consequently, six shillings a ton in the place where I 
had fondly hoped to eat strawberries of my own planting 
under Kauri trees two hundred feet high. There is but 
one decent macadamised road in the whole district, the 
road to Epsom. This is a good, firm road, in the worst 
weather, for upwards of ten miles. The Eden, Tamaka, 
and Onehunga roads scarcely deserve the name ; in the 
winter the mud upon them is up to the axle-trees of carts.* 
At the village of Onehunga is situated the Pensioners* 
Settlement ; it is a flourishing and populous little place, 
on the opposite side of the island. An omnibus runs to 
and fro between it and Auckland every Sunday during the 
summer. 

*' The prices of provision here differ considerably from 
those of the mother country. Bread, when we first landed, 
was fourpence-halfpenny the two-pound loaf; but tea both 
black and green, can be procured, of excellent quality, for 
eighteeupence per pound. By taking a quarter-^hest, you 
can get it at fifteenpence. Coffee, when there is a good 
supply in the market, is eightpence a pound ; when scarce, 
it rises as high as eighteenpence. Butter, when we came, 
was a shilling ; it is now fifteenpence. The prime cuts of 



* A metalled road, equal to any English turnpike road, has 
since been made to Onehunga. 
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beef and mutton are sixpence a pound : of pork, fourpence. 
You can buy, for sixpence, as much delicious fish as will 
serve an ordinary family for two days' dinner.* The kinds 
of fish most commonly brought about, are the snapper, the 
mullet, and a fish like our sole in look and taste, but rather 
smaller. Oysters are sixpence a kit. A kit is a native 
basket, made of the plaited flax of the country ; one may con- 
tain from four hundred to five hundred oysters. Cockles, 
called here pipis, fetch about the same price. Potatoes 
are generally about three shillings the hundredweight. 
Peaches and melons are plentiful, and fine. Oranges and 
cocoa-nuts we get fresh from Tahiti. One may live well 
here on a small income. The lowest rate of interest for 
money lent is ten per cent. Twelve and fifteen per cent, 
are commonly asked and given; so that a person coming 
here with a thousand pounds might really live very com- 
fortably on the interest of the money ; for a hundred pounds 
here will go as far as two hundred pounds in England.^ 

" To the tenant farmers of England New Zealand offers 
a tempting home. No taxes, no tithes, no rent ! There 
is good land for their seeds, and a good market for their 
produce. The farmer's wife may sell her cheese at one 
shilling a pound, her butter sometimes at two shillings a 
pound; while cattle and stock of every description are 
becoming cheap. The emigrants most welcome in New 
Zealand are small capitalists and labourers. 

"Let me put in a good word for my colony to any 
one who thinks of emigration. If you are not doing well 
in the old country, and you feel it ; if you can discern no 
sunshine in the darkness around you ; above all, if you are 
industrious and enduring, then emigrate. And though it 
may be only because I myself have emigrated thither, and 

^ 'f* P m ^■■ " ■■■" ■ ■■■■■■,,, i ■■«■■■■■■■■ ■■■■■■ I -■■■IP I — ^^ I m^^^^^^^ 

* The fair housekeeper's provision, "price current," is correct 
enough even for the present time, but she is certainly no judge 
of fish. (See page 122.) 

t I mark this passage in italics because of its importance 
and general truth. 
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am happy, that I would recommend for the field of your 
emigration New Zealand, yet I think that its own natural 
advantages speak for the place. Its climate is one of the 
healthiest in the world ; far hefore that of Australia. There 
is not a single venomous reptile. The natives are superior 
to the aborigines of any other colony. The colony is yet in 
its first infancy, and therefore offers you, perhaps, the 
greater chance of making yourself rich with a small 
capital. At the same time, it bids fair eventually to equal 
any colony in commerce, as it already does in natural ad- 
vantages. I would not willingly deceive any one. I con- 
scientiously believe what I write, and I have written 
nothing which I have not either seen with my own eyes, 
heard with my own ears, or received from the most un- 
doubted authority.'* 

The following quotations from a little pamphlet 
by W. Swainson, Esq., late Attorney-General for 
New Zealand, will give the reader an idea of 
the appearance and social features of the young 
metropolis of the North. 

" Considering its size, Auckland possesses the elements 
of a considerable society. The officers of the civil go- 
vernment are themselves a numerous body. Being the 
head-quarters of the bishopric of New Zealand and of the 
Church of Rome, the centre of the Church Missionary 
Society's operations in New Zealand, and of the Wesleyan 
mission for the South Seas, Auckland has an advantage 
over most small colonial communities in the number of its 
ministers of religion. It is also the head-quarters of a 
regiment ;~ and has representatives from the brigade, com- 
missariat, artillery, and engineer departments. Two bat- 
talions of military pensioners, enrolled for service in New 
Zealand, with their officers, are located in the neighbour- 
hood ; and a ship of war frequently lies at anchor in the 
port. A banking establishment connected with the Union 
Bank of Australia has also been established here. The 
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officers and others connected with these varioas establish- 
ments, and their families, with a number of professional 
and mercantile men, together form materials for a very 
considerable society. In what may be termed its fashion- 
able phase, the military element predominates. 

" In Auckland there are two newspapers, both published 
twice a week, which afford abundant facilities for those who 
love to see themselves in print. For real grievances, for 
wounded vanity, for disappointed ambition, and for in- 
jured innocence — a vacant column is ever ready. 

*' In so small a community many public amusements 
cannot of course be expected. Once a week during the 
summer a regimental band plays for a couple of hours on 
the well-kept lawn in the government grounds. With the 
lovers of music and with those who are fond of ' seeing and 
being seen,' the band is a favourite lounge. Three or four 
balls in the course of the year, a concert or two, an occa- 
sional pic-nic or water party, a visit to the island of Kauwau, 
a trip to the Waikato, or the Lakes of Roturua, are among 
the amusements which aid in beguiling the lives of the 
Auckland fashionable world. While dissipation in the 
milder form of temperance and tea-meetings, school feasts, 
*■ stitcheries,* and lectures, suffices for the recreation of the 
graver portion of the Auckland world. To sportsmen the 
place offers few attractions : the annual race meeting is 
the great event of their year. Of hunting there is none : 
and wild ducks, pigeons, and curlew, afford but indifferent 
sport for the gun. Riding, boating, cricket, and bush excur- 
sions are the favourite out-door amusements. Once in the 
year, nearly the whole of the ball-going portion of the com- 
munity are brought together at a ball given by the Queen*s 
representative on the anniversary of Her Majesty's birth- 
day. Invitations are issued to about two hundred : each 
successive governor taking for his guidance the list of the 
last preceding reign, and making such additions to it, as his 
judgment, taste, or fancy may suggest. As a general rule, 
strangers are well received ; but a false step at starting is 
not easily recovered ; and those who care for social position 
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would do well to provide themselveB with a suitable 
introduction. 

" But perhaps no picture of the business and amuse- 
ments of a people can be given, so faithful and life-like, 
as the one to be gathered from the pages of their local 
newspapers. Take as an illustration a single copy of the 
* New Zealander.* The * New Zealander * is published at 
Auckland twice a week. The number before me chronicles 
the sayings and doings of the Auckland public for the four 
preceding days. The shipping intelligence informs us that, 
during that time, ten small coasting vessels had arrived 
from the neighbouring ports, with their various cargoes of 
pork, apples, onions, pigs, peaches, maize, flax, and firewood. 
That there were at Monganui twenty-seven whaling ships, 
chiefly American. That H. M. S. * Calliope ' had arrived 
at that port, and sailed again for Welliugton. That H. M. 
brigantine * Pandora ' and schooner tender * Bramble * had 
also touched at Monganui. 

"The 'Governor Wynyard* steamer is advertised to 
sail between Auckland and Otahuhu (on the Tamaki). 
Another adv.ertisement informs the public that ' this new 
steamer is open for engagement for excursions, pic-nics, (fee, 
on reasonable terms.* The brig * Emma ' is advertised to 
sail for Sydney, the schooner * Julia * for Canterbury, the 
clipper schooner * Cicely ' for New Plymouth, and the Bal- 
timore clipper schooner * Falmouth * for San Francisco. 
The master of the ' Auckland Academy ' intimates that his 
academy will be re-opened on Monday next. ' Branches 
taught, English reading and grammar, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, mathematics, Latin, Greek, &c,* The public 
are also informed that the grammar school, Victoria Cotr 
tage, will also re-open on Monday, January 26. Tenders 
for the annual army contracts are called for by the Com- 
missariat Office ; and under th« head of ' Onions,* We are 
informed that * the undersigned are purchasers of onions 
in quantities of one ton and upwards.* The announcement 
of £100 reward next attracts the eye. Under this title we 
find that iClOO has been subscribed as a reward to any one 
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vrho shall first discover an available gold field in the pro- 
vince of New Ulster (New Zealand). 'A column and a 
half is occupied with a list of books to be sold by auction ; 
and an advertiser makes it known that * twentj-five tons 
good potatoes are wanted bj Saturday next/ A goodly por- 
tion of space is taken up with a report of the proceedings 
of the Auckland Municipal Council ; of motions made and 
withdrawn, amendments proposed, reports presented, and 
of matters referred to select committees. 

" So much for business. Now for amusement. Under the 
title of * Cricket,' we find that the concluding and decisive 
match was played on Friday ; when the Aucklanders proved 
victorious over the military, * the Auckland Club winning 
with three wickets to go down.' ' The band of the 68th 
Regiment will perform in the grounds in front of the old 
Government House, to-morrow (Thursday) afternoon, from 
four to six o'clock,' is the next announcement. Then follows 
the * Programme,' containing a selection from the music of 
Donizetti, Strauss, Jullien, Balfe, &c. The sporting world 
are informed that * Mr. J. Codlin's bay gelding Jack is 
open to run any horse, mare, or gelding in the country, &c., 
for £100 a side ; 'and the * Auckland Regatta 'is announced 
to take place on Thursday the 29th. Eleven prizes are 
offered to be contested for by boats of every description of 
shapes, names, and size. ' For small canoes, not to be 
manned by more than twelve natives,' and for 'canoes 
manned by an unlimited number of natives.' 

" The literary world, too, makes sign of life. * Now pub- 
lished, price one shilling. Two Lectures on the Aborigines 
of New Zealand, &c.,' and * Just published, price one 
shilling. Why and Because, an essay on the strange in- 
fatuation that stimulates individuals to the practice of 
Intemperance.' 

" Nor are the wants of the epicure overlooked ; various 
advertisements inform him where Burgundy, claret, cham- 
pagne, white hermitage, hock, and Moselle, Yarmouth 
bloaters, kippered salmon, pickled oysters, hare soup, &c., 
can be procured at a moment's notice. Of some forty 
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Other advertisements, one may be cited for the purpose of 
piquing the reader's curiosity, * On sale. Three bales of 
Gunny Bags ! * 

" The editorial column is occupied with the great event 
of the preceding day, * The launching, and now the actual 
plying,* says the editor, * upon our waters, of a steam- 
vessel, in all its parts constructed by the skill and 
industry of Auckland artificers, as well as owned by 
Auckland proprietors (Messrs. Stone, Gardiner, and 
Langford, of Auckland), may without exaggeration be re- 
garded as an event in the history of our settlement and 
colony.* We are then told that the ceremony of naming 
was performed in the usual manner by the mayor ; that, 
after receiving the name of the * Governor Wynyard,* she 
proceeded on her trip, gallantly buffetting winds and 
waves, and that all things considered, this, her first excur- 
sion, passed off in as satisfactory a manner as could have 
been anticipated.*' 

At present, four-fifths of the colonist population of 
the province are centered in the Town and in the 
Suburban districts surrounding Auckland. Bussel 
(Bay of Islands), 150 miles to the north, is the only 
place besides the capital which aflfects the dignity of a 
Town; but there are various little coast settlements 
scattered along the shores, such as Coromandel, Otea, 
Wangari, Wangaroa, Monganui (the favourite re- 
cruiting resort of the American whalers), Hokianga, 
Kaipara, Whaingaroa, Kawhia, and Tauranga^ count- 
ing Jfrom 50 to 100 pioneer settlers, which will 
grow into considerable importance as the extra- 
ordinary natural resources of the province become 
developed under the magic touch of capital and 
labour. 
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NEW PLYMOUTH. 

New Plymouth, the western province of the 
north island, about 100 miles in length by 50 in 
breadth, has a coast line of 150 miles, and an 
area of three millions of acres — not more than the 
fiftieth part of which has yet been acquired from 
the natives. 

The chief local characteristics of the province are 
these : — ^small area,* and small portion of purchase- 
acquired area, moderate native population, utter 
absence of harbours, and absence of lakes or large 
rivers ; but profusion of small streams and water 
power, possession of Mount Egmont, the " Apollo 
of Mountains,'' and large proportion of the finest 
available land. 

Taranaki, or New Plymouth (south lat. 39° 3', 
east long. 174° 5', 130 sea miles from Auckland), 

* Owing to the exertions of the New Plymouth members 
in the House of Representatives, a Bill is likely to pass the 
General Assembly for the enlargement of the New Plymouth 
Province. It is proposed to extend the northern boundary so 
as to include the small port of Kawhia and the intermediate 
coast country. I trust that in a few years provincial bounda- 
ries will be things virtually forgotten and inoperative ; but 
meanwhile, it seems only reasonable that the limited area, of 
New Plymouth should at least be so far enlarged as to give her 
one harbour — even if that one be only a third-class harbour. 
Indeed without Sir George Grey, in dividing New Zealand into 
provinces, was influenced by a sort of facetious recollection, 
that the most valuable articles were generally done up in the 
smallest parcels, it is difficult to imagine on what principle of 
partition or spoliation, he gave Auckland seventeen millions of 
acres, Wellington twelve, and New Plymouth only three. 
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the village capital of the province containing 
about 2000 people, was founded by the Ply- 
mouth Company of New Zealand : an association 
of Cornish and Devonshire gentlemen (Courtenays, 
Molesworths, BuUers, Trelawneys, &c.,) which after- 
wards merged into the great London Company. 
The settlement was planted by Frederick Car- 
rington, Esq., and a body of pioneer colonists in 
1841. 

There are no " outlying " little settlements in 
this Province. The inhabitants are concentrated 
in the village-capital, and in a belt of farms and 
clearings, lying around within a radius of ten miles. 
Of the three million acres which the Province con- 
tains, about one-third (the back or inland portion) 
consists of forest tracts of excellent timber ; and 
the remainder (the open, undulating, country along 
the coast) consists mainly of agricultural and pas- 
toral tracts of the finest character ; watered by a 
hundred Tamars, Doves, Dees, and Deverons. 

New Plymouth has long called herself the " Gar- 
den of New Zealand \' and in soil, scenery, and 
climate, combinedy she well merits the title. Her 
rivals, however, jocosely assert, that she is a " Gar- 
den guarded by a flaming — " surf." In truth her 
roadstead, however good, is not a harbour; and 
getting to the Garden, is now and then a wet, and 
occasionally an exciting, operation. 

The want of a port is the only, but the great, 
natural deficiency of this Province ; and with all 
deference to the lady who asserts that Mount Eg- 
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mont is worth dfi^lOO a year to every soul in the 
settlement, I cannot but think that if the brilliant 
beauty could be exchanged for the muddiest little 
haven of that " waste of harbours " which indent 
Nelson's coast, it would be an engineering arrange- 
ment particularly grateful to the commanders of 
Messrs. Willis' ships, and one which would put 
tens of thousands in New Plymouth's pocket.* 

* It should be remarked, however, that the absence of 
a harbour is a cause of delay and anxiety rather than 
of actual loss or danger. Of the hundreds of ships of all 
sizes which have discharged and loaded at New Plymouth 
during the course of fifteen years, there has only been one 
wrecked. There has never been a single loss of life in landing 
passengers or in any other way ; and in the fine weather 
which prevails, cargoe is probably shipped or discharged by 
the (now) fine boat service of New Plymouth, as. safely and 
expeditiously as it is in any port of New Zealand. 

Extract from Admiralty ^ Blue Book," mentioned page 195. 

^^ Nine miles southward of Cape Egmont the cliffs terminate, 
and the coast from thence round to the Sugar Loaf of New 
Plymouth is low and rocky, with sandy or shingle beaches. 
Cape Egmont itself has no distinguishing feature, being a 
slight projection from the general curve : it bears from the 
summit of the mountain W. by S. distant 15 miles. 3^ miles 
south of the Cape is Harriet Bay, a sandy beach two miles in 
extent, where the vessel before mentioned ran on shore and 
was lost ; her anchor may still be seen buried in the sand, 
flukes uppermost ; this bay is about the only spot on the coast 
where a vessel could beach herself, as from all other parts 
rocky ledges extend for some distance from the shore. 

'^ Mount Egmont, standing alone as it does, and rising from 
a plain of inconsiderable elevation, is although not the highest, 
certainly the most strikingly remarkable mountain in New 
Zealand, and may be seen from a vesseFs deck in clear weather, 
distinctly from a distance of more than a hundred miles. It 
rises in a perfect cone from a base of thirty miles in diameter, 
to a height of 8,270 feet above the sea, and presents nearly 
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The appearance of New Plymouth, in fine wea- 
ther, fi-om sea, is generally considered beautiful. 

the same appearance, yiewed from every point ; its summit, 
which is an extinct crater, is flattened, and is covered with 
perpetual snow for nearly a quarter of its entire elevation. A 
saddle-shaped eminence rises- to the N.W. of the mountain to 
a height of 4600 feet, as a kind of off-shoot ; and in the same 
direction, three miles from the coast, is another range of a 
similar character, hut much lower. 

'' The approaches to the coast between Wanganui River and 
New Plymouth have not yet been extensively sounded ; in a 
line parallel with, and 15 miles off shore, there are from 35 to 
45 fathoms, dark sand ; when Mount Egmont bears N.N.E. the 
water deepens, and abreast Oape Egmont, at the distance of 
nine miles, there are 37 fathoms mud ; to the northward of the 
Gape there are 35 and 38 fathoms sand and stones, 2^ miles 
from the shore ; but vessels rounding this Cape are recom- 
mended to give it a berth of five miles, as outlying shoal spotfi 
are reported to exist. 

'^ New Plymouth, or Taranaki.^ — This settlement and 
roadstead is nearly 20 miles north-eastward of Cape Egmont ; 
it is well marked from seaward by the Sugar Loaf Islands, and 
by the still more renuirkable dome-shaped hill Paretutu, or 
main Sugar Loaf, as also by its proximity to Mount Egmont. 

** The settlement flagstaff is immediately above the landing- 
place, and close to the occupied portion of the town site ; from 
it Mount Egmont bears S. 1^ 12' W. (trtie) 14*45 miles, and 
Moturoa, the highest of the Sugar Loaf Islands, N. 77^ 43' W. 
{true) 2'06 miles. 

<< The roadstead extends from the Sugar Loaf Islands to a line 
north of the flagstaff. At an average' distance of 1^ mile from 
the shore there is an uniform depth of from 10 to 12 fathoms. 
It is, however, not prudent for vessels of any size beyond coast- 
ing craft to come within this depth ; as the bottom becomes 
very foul, with a reef and an irregularly attached rocky ledge 
extending out a long half mile from the shore, a short distance 
westward of the flagstaff. The reef and ledge breaks in mode- 

1 " See Admiralty plan No. 1995, by Captain Stokes, R.N. 
8cale, ms=3'0 inches. 
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The taste for sylvan scenery, and quiet rustic 
beauty, is gratified by the combination of stream 

rate weather, and shelter the landing-place from the prevalent 
8.W. winds and swell. 

'^ Anchobagb. — The hest anchorage is in 12 fathoms at low 
water, with the Wesleyan fission school, a remarkahle build- 
ing standing on elevated ground midway between the town 
and Sugar Loaf Islands, in a line with Mount Egmont bearing 
S. by E. j E.; and the Seal Rock, midway between the two large 
Sugar Loaf Islands, bearing S.W. ^ S. The flagstaff will then 
bear S.E. by E. ^ E. distant If mile. 

'' The roadstead is open to all winds from S.W. round by 
North to E.N.E. (18 points of the compass). 

''The general nature of the bottom appears to be rocky 
ledges, covered with a thin coating of dark coloured sand, but 
north of the settlement it is strewed with large boulders and 
shingle. Vessels often experience a difficulty in weighing 
from the foul ground below the sand ; a stout crown rope to 
insure canting the anchor should always be employed. * There 

1 ** Formerly a set of moorings, capable of holding a ship of 
the line, were laid down by the New Zealand Company to 
show the best anchorage. From the constant friction of a 
portion of the bridle chains (2^ inch iron) on the hard bottom, 
and possibly a' chemical action from the peculiar volcanic 
character of the district^ the links were worn to one half their 
original stoutness in two years, and parted while a ship of 500 
tons was riding by them. A duplicate set of moorings and 
two buoys are now lying at the landing-place ; but the ori- 
ginal mooring anchors, of about 70 cwt., and ground chains, 
have never been weighed. 

" These moorings were far too large, and in the event of its 
being found expedient to lay down others, anchors of 35 cwt. 
with proportionate chains would suffice. The present trade of 
New Plymouth scarcely warrants this outlay, neither can it 
support the constant expense and attention that moorings 
thus situated demand. It must also be observed that the set- 
tlement offers no resources for any repair of iron work, in the 
event of the moorings requiring it ; and that for their exami- 
nation, a large sailing vessel must be especially equipped for 
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and forest, glade and valley, pastures and trim 
fields dotted with cattle, or yellow with com; 

is at all times a swell in the roads, aud a vessel must be pre- 
pared to leaye with the first symptom of a N.W. wind. 

SuQAK Loaf Islands (Nga-motv) are a remarkable and ap- 
propriately-named group ; the most lofty and striking of these 
Sugar Loaves {Paralutv) rises from a low point of the adjacent 
main land as a sharp ooue to an elevation of 503 feet. The 
inner islet (MolbiHrod) is similar in character and 266 feet high, 
whilst the outer {^Motvrmakaiigoi) is saddle-backed, with a 
conical summit 190 feet high. 

'^ There is a deep passage between these islands, avoiding 
Barret reef a half tide rock, lying half a mile westward of 
Motu-roa, and passing on either hand of the Seal Rocks, a 
cluster of some extent, the highest part having 35 feet elevation. 

^ Winds and Weather. — During t^e summer months (from 
November to February) there are generally regular land and 
sea breezes, the latter from S.W., and light winds off the land 
during the night. 

^' In the winter season the weather is variable, but the spring 

the service; this vessel while so engaged would have no 
harbour of refuge within 115 miles. 

<< The advantages to be derived from moorings in so exposed 
a situation are very problematical ; an organised boat esta- 
blidiment (now in existence) would prevent the necessity of 
large vessels risking their ground tackle by anchoring at all, 
and prove vastly beneficial to the general trade of the settle- 
ment, at a comparatively trifling expense. 

^ In general, landing can only be effected in a whale boat, 
or surf boat for general purposes, and under the guidance of 
an experienced resident boatman. The government establish- 
ment consists of a beach master and pilot, and a coxswain to 
take charge of the cargo boats (capable of carrying about 
three tons each) with a whale boat for general purposes, and 
these boats perform all the duties of the settlement, both 
public and private. From the beach master's report of several 
years' experience, he considers that a boat may be launched 
from the beach six days out of the seven, and the cargo boats 
worked five days out of seven on an average." — Extract from a 
Report on the Anchoragey hy Mr, F. J, JSvans, Master, and 
Aeeistant Sturveyor, H.M, JS. Acheron, made in 1849. 
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whilst for the Salvator Rosa eye, there is the giant 
snow-capped mountain toweling up from a sea of 
lustrous foliage 8000 feet in the golden sky. 

and fall of the year bring the strongest gales. S.W. or W.S.W. 
is the prevailing quarter ; these winds throw a heavy swell 
round the Sugar Loaf Islands into the anchorage. S.E. is the 
fine weather quarter, and with this wind Mount Egmont is 
usually clear. N.W. winds, which blow directly on shore, 
seldom blow home, and are generally preceded by a swell from 
that direction ; they do not come on suddenly, but back round 
from N.£. and north. 

''Tides. — It is high water on full and change days at 
9^ 30™, when the range of tide is 12 feet. In the offing strong 
currents are experienced, influenced by the winds : after S.W. 
gales or N.E. current has been experienced, the rate of which 
along the land was fully 1^ knot. 

From ^^ J3ursthou8e*s New Plymouth P 

*' ' North- westers* raise a heavy sea and surf; but these are 
of comparatively rare occurrence. South east, off the land, 
south-west, to west-south-west along the land, broken by the 
Sugar Loaves, are the prevailing winds. With the first, the 
roadstead is as smooth as many harbours ; with the others, 
ships can generally ride with ease ; and, from the observations 
of seven years, it may be safely said, that there are certainly 
not more than 100 days in the year when vessels could not dis- 
charge in perfect safety. The weather here has one almost 
invariable course ; for instance, with the wind from the usual 
quarter, south-east to west-south-west, it is generally bright 
and fine ; when a change occurs, the mountain becomes hidden, 
and the wind shifts gradually by east, north-east, and north- 
west, round to its old quarter, — squally at first, then lighter, 
and fine weather again sets in. It should be well noted that 
in this change, the wind moves steadUy on fi'om the fine- 
weather quarter round to the north-west, and thus gives ample 
warning, 

'' On the approach of a 'north-wester,' a ship, to avoid the 
risk of losing an anchor, should stand out a few miles, steering 
about west by south, so as to make a fair wind of the south- 
west breeze, which invariably soon follows ; and she might 
generally return to her anchorage the following evening. 

" Mount Egmont, usually clear, and the Sugar Loaves, always 
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The settlement, snugly planted on the margin of 
the beach, embosomed amid gentle hills, and watered 
by the Huatoki, Mangotuku, and tributary Bums, 
displays its granite church and chapels, its little mills 
and breweries, snug hostelries, Customs, Post-office, 
stores and primitive shops ; but aflFecting no " town 
airs/' stands out before the world a robust, hearty- 
looking village — ^famed throughout the land for 
troops of rosy children, pretty women, fat meat, 
and rivers of Devonshire cream. 

New Plymouth being the only settlement which 
has produced a " national song,'' it is due to the 

to be seen fifteen miles off, are such excellent landmarks, that 
a strange yessel could not mistake the place. The Sugar 
Loaves are three rocky pinnacles two and a half miles south- 
west of the town ; the first, about 400 feet high, is on the main 
land ; the second rises from the sea, nearly three quarters of a 
mile off; and the third is about the same distance still further 
out. There is a good deep passage between the outer ones. 
With the exception of a small reef, about a quarter of a mile 
south of the flag-staff, running out half a mile in a northerly 
direction, and the one as shown in the present map, but which 
is out of the way of shipping, there is not a single obstruction 
in the roadstead. Neither is the place emhaytd, but stands 
boldly out, so that any yessel anchored in the right position, 
yet, by gross negligence, caught in a 'north-wester,* would 
clear the outer Sugar Loaf, and, if necessary, weather Gape 
Egmont, twenty-fiye miles distant, bearing by compass from 
the anchorage south-west by south ; when, of course, she could 
either lie-to, or, if bad weather were likely to continue, in ten 
hours fetch Port Hardy. If, while a yessel was discharging 
here, the wind yeered mddevly from any smooth-water point 
to wesst, and blew a gale, this would then be a bad lee-shore, and 
the ship, (if a dull sailer) would probably not succeed in beat- 
ing off; but as, for a dozen years, no instance of such a shift 
has occurred, it is reasonable to suppose that it never will 



occur." 
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poetic genius of her people to give it a place in 
these pages. The rural Marc, too, from whose lyre 
it fell, is my brother ; and should the reader ever 
assist at any public convivialities in New Ply- 
mouth, he may hear it sung, con spirito, over the 
parting magnum- It was written during the 
" panic " days of Governor Fitzroy^s rule, described 
in the Historical Sketch ; and slightly altered (by 
poetical licence) it is this :— 

^ The passing moments to beguile, 
To che^ our spirits, raise a smile. 
Though rude the verse and rough the lays, 
We '11 sing in Taranaki's praise — 
And soon we '11 prove in doggrel rhymes. 
Despite the dulness of the times. 
That of all places on the coast. 
We surely have most <;axiS6 to boast. 

OHOBtS. 

** So banish care and don't despair, 
Of fortime in this place so rare ; 
But in a bumper pledge the toast : 
New Plymouth fair — New Zealand's'boast. 

''We've famous land for him who tills ; 
To grind our corn we've four good mills ; 
We Ve churches for the orthodox. 
And for the sinners, gaols and stocks ; 
Lowing herds on every side, 
Hapuka in every tide ; 
And as for fruit, the place is full 
Of that delicious buU-a-bull. 

" We 've coal, jet black, <m yonder hill,* 
Manganese close by the mill ; 
Sulphur near Old Egmont's base, 
Ironsand all o'er the place ; 

* Where ? 0, Brother ! 



1 
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« 

Nickel, too, if we are right, 
Signs of silyer, rich and bright ; 
And where 's the man will dare to tell. 
But that a gM mine 's there as well % 

** A noble steed we have to ride : 
'Scrutator' — ass in lion's hide. 
To strike the whale with harpoon true. 
We Ve Barrett and his hardj crew ; 
Our flagging spirits soon we cheer, 
With Secombe's stout, and George's beer ; 
Nor fetch tobacco from afar, 
Whilst Nairn can twist the mild cigar. 

** We 've gallant hearts and maidens fair ; 
A climate that 's beyond compare ; 
Giystal waters, noble wood ; 
In truth — ^we 've everything that 's good. 
So nothing more we need to add, 
To prove the sin of being sad ; 
But gaily here through life we '11 rub. 
And mendly meet at the Farmer's CHub. 

Ohobus. 
« Then banish care and don't despair 
Of fortune in this place so rare ; 
But in a bumper pledge the toast : 
New Plymouth fair — ^New Zealand's boast. 



Wellington. 

Wellington, the southern province of the North 
Island, 200 miles in length from north to south, by 
100 in breadth, near the parallel of 40'', has a 
coast line of 500 miles, and an area of some 
twelve millions of acres — about one-third of which 
has been acquired from the natives. 
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The chief local characteristics of the Province 
are these : — Greater liabihty to volcanic action, 
moderate native population, centrality of position 
on the marine highway of Cook's Strait, posses- 
sion of one splendid harbour, but only one ; pos- 
session of two semi-navigable rivers, Wanganui 
and Manawatu ; and a considerable quantity both 
of agricultural and pastoral land. 

Wellington (south lat. 41M6', east long. 174^ 
47'; 180 sea miles from New Plymouth), the 
capital of the Province, containing about 6000 in- 
habitants, and the first settlement founded by the 
New Zealand Company, was planted by Colonel 
Wakefield, and a body of pioneer colonists, in 1840. 
Built on the shores of a fine bay-harbour, at the 
entrance of Cook's Strait, mid- way between the 
northern and southern extremities of the two 
islands, Wellington unquestionably occupies the 
most central intercolonial site in New Zealand. 

In commercial activity, town-like character, social 
and industrial features, Wellington bears consider- 
able resemblance to Auckland ; and (comparing rude 
beginnings, to grand completions) holds about the 
same relative position to the northern metropolis, 
as Liverpool may hold to London. 

In bay-site and scenery, Wellington is said 
to bear some resemblance to Naples; and from 
a sketch of Bomba's capital which I have pur- 
posely consulted, there is, I think, that degree of re- 
semblance between them which may exist between 
the rough-hewn figure and the polished statue. 

L 2 
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Tlie two most disagreeable peculiarities of the 
plaoe, are the boisterous climate, and the occurrence 
of a sort of quinquennial " volcanic fit/' No cli- 
mate can be healthier for the strong and robust. 
Indeed, that admirable bishop, Dr. Selwyn, says, 
with much graphic truth, that " no one can speak 
of the healthfiilness of New Zealand, till he has 
been ventilated by the breezes of Wellington, 
where malaria is no more to be feared than on the 
top of ' Chimborazo ' — ^where active habits of in- 
dustry and enterprise are evidently favoured by 
the elastic tone and perpetual motion of the atmo- 
sphere — and where no fog can ever linger long to 
deaden the intellectual faculties of the inhabitants/^ 
But, standing on the edge of the funnel of Cook's 
Strait, and surrounded by steep hills, pierced by a 
hundred deep ravines a^d draught holes, Welling- 
ton for six months enjoys an almost continual gale 
of wind, bursting out into occasional " typhoons " 
— ^fierce enough to topple boats along the beach, or 
even to hurl home the strongest-minded woman 
bent on shop and bonnet. 

Nine-tenths of. all the damage ever done in New 
Zealand by earthquakes, has been done in the town 
and immediate neighbourhood of Wellington ; apd 
though Wellington earthquakes may be trifles com- 
pared with those of other countries, they have, I 
think, been quite sufficient to warn the citizens 
against high buildings of brick or stone. 

With the exception of the Hutt, a market-garden 
valley eight miles distant up the bay, there is no 
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cultivable land near the town. Picturesque wooded 
steeps rise, almost perpendicular from the water's 
edge ; and the country, for a radius of twenty 
miles around, consists of densely-timbered moun- 
tain ranges, cut up by innumerable ravines. 

By means however of a good military road^ 
winding through this rugged suburban belt, Wel- 
Kngton has been brought into communication with 
some fine districts lying along the northern shores 
of Cook's Straits ; and here, for a hundred miles in 
an almost continuous chain of cultivation, she has 
planted the little settlements of Porirua, Kapiti, 
Otaki, Bangitiki, Manawatu, and the larger one of 
Wanganui. 

On her north-eastern side she has ready access to 
the fine pastoral plains of Wairarapa ; and has now 
commenced, in Hawkes' Bay, her latest settlement 
Ahuriri — a place possessing a fair coasting harbour, 
a central position, much good land, fine climate, 
and communication with Wairarapa and Manawatu; 
and which promises to become a considerable pro- 
ducer of wheat and wool, and one of the most 
thriving localities of the entire Province. 



Nelson. 



Nelson, the northern province of the South 
Island, 150 miles in length* by 140 in breadth, 
has a coast line of 500 miles ; and an area of 
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some fifleen millions of acres — ^all of which, 
virtually, has been acquired from the natives. 

The chief local characteristics of the Province are 
these : — Smaller proportion of cultivable land, very- 
small native population, mineral wealth of coal and 
copper, profusion of deep-sea harbours, and compa- 
rative serenity and dryness of climate. 

Nelson (south lat. 41° 1 5', east long 173° 1 6' ; 
130 sea miles &om Wellington), the capital of the 
Province, and the second settlement founded by 
the New Zealand Company, contains about 4,000 
inhabitants, and was planted by Captain Arthur 
Wakefield and a body of pioneer colonists iu 
1842. 

Standing on the margin of a snug but somewhat 
confined harbour, at the bottom of Blind Bay, 60 
miles away from the funnel of Cook's Straits ; and 
nestling from cold south blasts under a waU-like 
circle of precipitous hills. Nelson enjoys a climate 
of brilliant serenity well fitting her to become New 
Zealand's bay-side Brighton. 

Nelson, like Wellington, surrounded by a belt of 
hills and broken country (one of the hills is the 
copper-mine Dun Mountain, from which so much 
is expected) possesses but little available land 
in immediate connection with the town. The chief 
agricultural districts in the neighbourhood are the 
fine vaUey of the Waimea^ a tract under high and 
prolific cultivation ; and the Motueka, a pleasant 
district lying across the bay, which has lately pre- 
sented indications of gold. 



^ 
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Massacsre Bay (the scene of Tasman's aflfray with 
the natives)^ a small outlying settlement at the 
entrance of Blind Bay, is the principal discovered 
coal field in the country ; and despite its unplea- 
sant name, will probably become the Newcastle of 
New Zealand as her infant steam service grows up 
and expands to full dimensions.* 

The northern end of the Nelson province, 
washed by Cook's Strait, is a rugged, densely- 
wooded coimtry ; indented with a perfect labyrinth 
of coves, bays, creeks, havens, and harbours, of 
every size, sort, and capacity. Queen Charlotte's 
Sound in the centre of the group, 25 miles long, 
with one entrance three, and the other six miles 
broad, is a gigantic ocean-dock, capable of berthing 
the whole British navy and all Bussian prizes to 
boot ; and Felorus Sound, a little to the north, is a 
similar group of harbours, embracing 250 miles of 
shore and beach. But the wooded hills rise so 
abruptly fi:om the margins of these 101 harbours, 
that the whole of them, put together, scarce offer 
1000 ploughable acres; and until New Zealand 
is equipping an armament for the conquest of 
China, or the expulsion of the "Bear " jfrom Japan's 
honeypots, this waste of (harbour) waters will be 
ornamental rather than useful to Nelson. 

The principal pastoral district in the province, 
and one of the finest in either island, is the Wairau 
Plains : a tract about 70 miles in length opening 

* An official naval report of this coal is given in the 
" Mineral chapter.'' 
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out into Cook's Straits at Cloudy Bay ; but distant 
from Nelson, overland, by the circuitous route 'vrhich 
the rugged intervening country renders necessary, 
nearly 100 miles. 

Wairau, and a line of coast and inland plains 
and downs, running back to the boundaries of the 
Canterbury province, but broken up by the Kaikoras 
and other ranges, constitute what may be tevmed 
the eastern, or " Cornucopia '^ half of the Nelson 
Province.* 

The greater portion of the western half appears 
to be a densely-timbered Alpine wilderness — a 
" Black-forest " region, uniSt for man or domestic 
beast. Indeed, though running less into the heart 
of the country in its course through the provinces 
of Canterbury and Otago, this rugged region (in- 
cluding in its Alpine ranges the highest peak in 
New Zealand, Mount Cook, 13,200 feet high) ex- 
tends along the entire western coast of the South 
Island, 500 miles from Cape Farewell to Dusky 
Bay. It is a savage, gloomy, country : silent, deso- 

* The present capital of the .jproyincein Blind Bay, however 
great its local advantages of site, is not the natural or accessible 
outlet-harbour for this noble granary and wool store of the 
Kelson country. If at an outlay of £100,000 it were practicable 
to connect a new port-town on any of the noble harbours of 
Queen Charlotte's Sound with the Wairau, and the Wairau 
with this line of interior districts and the frontiers of Canter- 
bury, such outlay would be amply justified by the result. 

For a good port-town in Queen Charlotte's Qound, command- 
ing such a cornucopia as this eastern portion of the province 
would then prove (climate, centrality of position, and all ad- 
vantage considered) would, I think, unquestionably become the 
real capital of New Zealand. 
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late^ and dreary. Here and there, in some secluded 
nook, two or three miserable natives (lone remnants 
of early fugitives from the massacres of the eastern 
side), true " children of the mist " and " wild men 
of the woods,'* have raised their little huts to snare 
the Eawi and the Weka unmolested and imseen.* 
But this vast tract is impeopled ; millions of acres 
have never been trodden by human foot since their 
first upheavement from the sea. It is a countiy 
fresh from nature's rudest mint, untouched by hand 
of man — a region where, if anywhere, Audubon 
would meet the Moa on the mountain top ; and 
Owen stumble over the Ichthyosaurus basking on the 
banks of the lagoon. 

'' Some idea of the wild and savage scenery of this 
** Black Forest " region may be gathered from the follow- 
ing ez.tracts from the *' Journal of Captain Richards, H.M.S. 
* Acheron,'" who surveyed the coast in 1851 : — 

" A view of the surrounding country, from the summit 
of one of the mountains bordering the coast of from 4000 
to 5000 feet elevation, is perhaps one of the most grand 
and magnificent spectacles it is possible to imagine ; and 
standing on such an elevation rising over the south side of 
Caswell's Sound, Cook's description of this region was 



* " Owing to rapids and scattered fragments of rock, it was 
not possible to examine this river (Bligh Sound, Bounty Cove, 
south lat. 44** 62', ^ast long. 167° 32') beyond two miles from its 
mouth, when the Acheron's party came on the fresh foot-marks 
of some natives, who were heard .making their escape through 
the thick underwood : — these people, as far as we could learn, 
belong to a small isolated and almost unknown tribe, rarely 
seen even by thdr own countrymen, by whom they are called 
wild men of the mountains." — {From the Ifotea of Captain 
Stokesy E.MJS. Acheron,) 

L 3 
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forcibly recalled to mind. We could only compare the 
scene aroand us as far as the eye could reach, north 
to Milford Haven, south to Dusky Bay, and eastward 
inland for a distance of sixty miles, to a vast sea of 
mountains of every possible variety of shape and rugged- 
ness ; the clouds floated far beneath us, and the harbour 
appeared no more than an insignificant stream. 

" A remarkable scene occurred during our stay in Dusky 
Bay. Our anchorage was at the head of the northern 
arm of Dagg's Sound, a cable's length from the shore, in 
twelve fathoms : the change of the moon brought a N.W. 
gale, with heavy rain, and in the course of a few hours 
no less than fourteen magnificent cascades were pouring 
down the steep sides of the mountains (upwards of 3000 
feet high) by which we were surroupded, bringing with 
them trees of considerable size, and all other obstructions 
met with in their passage. The effect was as if a heavy 
surf were breaking round the vessel ; the mist, floating as 
low as our mast heads, occasionally obscured everything 
but the summit of the mountains and the foam below, and 
produced altogether a scene as grand as it is possible to 
conceive, which lasted, without abating in any degree, for 
two days, when the water alongside, which had been as 
salt as the ocean, was for a considerable depth below the 
surface perfectly fresh." — Remark book of Commander G, 
H. Bichards — H.M.8, Acheron. 



Canterbury. 

Canterbury, the noble centre province of the 
South Island, 200 miles in length, from north-east 
to south-west, by 100 miles in breadth, has a coast 
line of some 400 miles ; and an area of fifteen 



I, 
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milKons of acres — all of which, virtually, has been 
acquired from the natives. 

The chief local characteristics of the Province are 
these : — Small, all but non-existent, native popula- 
tion ; cooler climate ; possession of that curious 
harbour-stored projection Banks' Peninsula ; and 
possession of immense pastoral plains. 

Canterbury was founded by a brilliant associa- 
tion of peers, bishops, and commoners, patriotically 
interested in improving the character of British 
colonisation ; and Lyttelton, its port-town (south 
lat. 43° 36', east long. 172** 44'; 180 sea miles 
from Wellington), together with Christchurch, its 
yoimg city of the plains, may be said to have been 
oflicially planted by John Robert Godley and a body 
of pioneer colonists in 1850.* 

Port Victoria (old Port Cooper), the harbour of 
Lyttelton, though inferior in some respects to the 
Cook's Strait, and northern harbours, is a fine 
land-locked, ocean-inlet ; and its duplicate, planted 
at Deal, would be a cheap bargain to British com- 
merce at the price of ten millions sterling, 

Lyttelton, counting some 2000 inhabitants, is 
a neat, infant, town, laid out with mathematical 
precision ; and presenting an air of substantial 
finish seldom seen in the young settlements of a 
new Land. 

To the sea-approaching emigrant, however, who 
has pictured the pastoral prairies and boundless 

* Lyttelton is named after Lord Lyttelton, a noble pillar of 
that English association which created Canterbury. 
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downs of Canterbury, but forgotten to image the 
mountain curtain by which they are concealed, the 
first glimpse of Lyttelton might well prove calcu- 
lated to excite feelings of astonishment rathe^r than 
of delight. If at breakfast time, the curious reader 
will take the shallowest cup and chip out a haJf4nch 
cleft, from brim to centre of bottom, he will have a 
rough model of the site (rf Lyttelton. The cleft is 
the ocean-harbour inlet ; the remaining bottom 
of the cup (raised above high-water mark by 
the coflfee grounds) is the level land on which the 
town stands ; and iixe shallow sides ^are the sur- 
rounding hill s — climbing which, by zigzag path, and 
peeping over the brim, the modelist will have before 
him, that great land of the " golden fleece,^^ which 
Jason failed to find : — ^a noble plain of four millions 
of acres, watered by twenty rivers, rolling back in 
gentle rise 40 miles to the foot of the central high- 
lands, and spreading north and south further than 
the eye can reach. 

A deep fringe of fine cattle-grazing, and loamy 
agricultural land,* extends along the entire sea- 
board of the Plain. But the great inland portion 
of it, is a true pastoral country ; composed for the 
most part of tracts of light loam on a porous sub- 

* The pastoral merits of Canterbury have somewhat ob- 
scured her agricultural capabilities. The heaviest crops of 
wheat I ever saw in New Zealand, or in any part of the world, 
I saw on the Canterbury plains ; and should wheat ever pay 
better than wool in New Zealand, and become the leading ex- 
port, no two proyinces will, I think, produce more of such ex- 
port than Canterbury and Otago. 
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soil, intermixed with pebbly tracts: all covered with 
perpetual herbage of grasses and dwarf shrubs ; and 
admirably suited for the breeding and depasturing 
of sheep, horses, or cattle. 

The two marked features of this great Plain, are 
the absence of wood, and the profusion of water. The 
4,000,000 acres scarce boast a tree. But jealousy 
has talked a considerable amount of nonsense as 
to the " treeless plains of Canterbury.'* Perhaps 
Wellington has heard of such a thing as " too 
much wood.'* There is timber enough on or near 
Banks* Peninsula, and at the foot of the highlands, 
to supply the Plains with fences, fuel, and building 
stuS^, for five centuries to come. I grant that in 
certain, bleakest, spots during a "southerly burster,*' 
the position of the newly-imported merino is occa- 
sionally embarrassing : if he does not get up to feed 
he starves ; and if he does, the blast may shear 
him dean. But quick-hedges, Osage-orange hedges, 
hedges of furze, mixed fency-hedges of broom, 
bramble, geranium, and dog-rose (stronger even 
than " southerly bursters**) ; thick break- winds 
of Phormium tenax ; together with belts, clumps 
and hedge-rows of blue gum, karaka^ i^gio, acacia, 
ash, elm, and other Australian New Zealand and 
English trees, are easily reared in Canterbury ; and 
colonists like hers, in five years more, may make 
their naked plains woody and sheltered enough 
for fox and pheasant ; and as pleasing to the eye, 
as they are profitable to the pocket.^ 

* Natubaii ScsiTfiBY. — '^ With regard to the natural scenery 
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Profusion of rivers, not absence of forests, seems 
to me to be the true and the sole natural defect of 
the Canterbury province. In her 200 miles of 
eastern coast some 50 streams discharge themselves 
into the sea. The character of these vicious tor- 
rents, the contempt of utility they display is posi- 

of the province, some settlers who came out with very romantic 
expectations, have expressed considerable disappointment. 
Banks' Peninsula with its mountains, forests, and deep inlets 
of the sea, presents many beautiful landscapes. The northern 
and southern portions of the province consisting of open 
downs and ranges of hills of moderate height, also afford much 
picturesque scenery. The great Canterbury plain itself, about 
a hundred miles long and fifteen to fifty wide, being nearly 
flat and devoid of trees, has a somewhat dreary and monoto- 
nous appearance ; which will, however, be to a great extent re- 
moved when the orchards and ornamental trees, planted around 
the homesteads, have had time to grow up. The want of 
variety in the foreground is, however, much relieved by the fine 
mountain range which bounds the horizon to the westward ; 
and also by the smaller hills of Banks' Peninsula to the east- 
ward. The great western range is distant about forty miles 
from Ohristchurch, but in certain states of the atmosphere is 
60 clearly seen that a stranger to the country would suppose 
it to be within twenty. From the town in clear weather the 
mountains can be seen over a length of two hundred miles ; 
some of the highest peaks in sight being upwards of 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In winter when the peaks are 
clothed with snow, from crest more than half way down, these 
southern Alps assume an aspect of grandeur and sublimity 
which can be equalled in but few parts of the world. The 
Canterbury plain being bare and exposed to winds, shelter is 
required for gardens and orchards, and can be obtained in 
about five years' time by planting Australian forest trees, 
which grow more rapidly than either English or New Zealand 
trees. Some seeds of the Blue Gum or Eucalyptus, of Van 
Diemen's Land, one of the most valuable timber trees of Aus- 
tralia, brought over by the writer and sown in a garden at 
Christchurch, have within four years grown into saplings 
above twenty feet high." — Hodgkimon^s CarUerhwry, 
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lively exasperating. The river gods who rule their 
floods must take a heathen pleasure in thwarting 
Christian colonisation. On the coast, scarce one of 
them forms a cove fit for a bumboat ; inland, each 
at seasons, would hurl an elephant off his legs and 
roll the carcase to the sea. And when Canterbury 
becomes peopled, when firee path is more necessary, 
her provincial chest will unquestionably have to 
disburse most freely for ford and ferry service, and 
for repair and renewal of bridge and boat.* 

* Let us mount behind an old Canterbury colonist, Sir 
Thomas Tancred, and ford a frantic Canterbury "Styx." 

" No more desolate scene can be easily witnessed than is pre- 
sented to the solitary horseman who has to ford one of the 
wider of these streams, such as the Waimakariri or the Ra- 
kaia. After descending from one or two high terraces by very 
steep slopes, which appear to have been ancient banks to the 
river, you come to the present bank, from which you behold a 
wilderness of shingle and sand of perhaps a mile wide, with 
separate streams meandering through it. It is necessary to be 
yery cautious in determining whether the river is sufficiently 
low to be crossed, or whether, from the melting of snow in the 
mountains, it is swollen ; for such is the rapidity of the 
streams, and such their icy coldness, that if of above a certain 
depth, the horse would be swept off his feet, and the rider 
probably be benumbed and perish. They thus become impas- 
sable, except at a ferry, for weeks together at certain times of 
the year. On descending into the shingly bed, as the horse 
plods his way slowly over the boulders, or through sand-drifts, 
the stranger is struck with the utter desolation of the scen&— 
appearing as if just left by an infuriated torrent, which has 
swept down and half buried the trees ; whose bleached and 
withered arms appear here and there sticking out of the 
shingle, amidst a mass of reeds or withered grass. The wail- 
ing of the sea birds which soar about, adds to the impression : 
they seem to be anticipating a feast on the adventurous tra- 
veller ; and the peculiar crv of the Paradise duck, as he rises 
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Christchurcb, the rural capital of the plains, 
about ten miles &om Lyttelton, over the harbour 
billsy containing some 2000 people, is a consider- 
able village pleasantly situated on the river Avon. 
The country around is dotted with corn-fields, pas- 
tures, orchards, and dairy farms ; and the luxuriance 
of crop, the sleek full-fed look of all domestic ani- 
mals which these cultivations exhibit, prove that 
the ragged-looking tracts of similar soil which 
surround them, need but the magic touch of plough 
and spade to be clothed with a like mantle of 
blooming fertility. The physical " difficulty,'' if 
I may so express it, of the Canterbury province 
has been the connecting of the port with the plains ; 
and the character of this difficulty, and the manner 
in which it will be overcome, dinnot be more clearly 

from a pool, seems to show how seldom a traveller disturbs 
the solitude ; and sometimes a strong wind, rushing down the 
river bed, carries with it such a cloud of sand, that objects 
are invisible beyond a short distance. 

" Arriving now at the brink of the first stream, into which 
the river is divided, the experienced eje will determine by the 
water being clear or discoloured, whether it is in a state to be 
crossed ; or whether the snow-water makes it white and turbid. 
In the former case, he proceeds to ride slowly up the stream, 
avoiding the still current, where it is deep, and selecting a 
place where the water ripples over a shallow bed. Having 
entered the stream, the swiftness with which it dashes past, 
roaring over the stony bottom and splashing against the 
horse, is apt to make the rider giddy ; and, except by keep- 
ing the eyes fixed on the opposite bank, it is very difficult at 
first to know whether the horse is advancing or going back- 
wards, or sideways : so that altogether the sensation is by no 
means agreeable, and it is a considerable relief to gain the 
opposite side." 
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stated than in Mr. Hodgkinson's business-like pam- 
phlet : — 

THE POBT AKD ITS CONNEOTION WITH THE ^PLAINS. 

"The harbour of Ljttelton, in Banks* Peninsula, is 
distant about two miles from the plain, from which it is 
separated by a ridge of hills about 1100 feet high; oyer 
which there is at present oulj a bridle-path. Heavy 
goods are conveyed by water up the river Heathcote to 
within two miles of Ghristchurch. This river opens into 
the sea about four miles north of the entrance to Port Lyt- 
telton ; bat has a dangerous bar at the mouth, upon which 
several small vessels have been wrecked. This difficulty 
of communication between the port and the plains has 
hitherto been a great drawback to the prosperity of the 
province, and a cause of much expense to newly-arrived 
emigrants ; but it is likely to be soon remedied by a road 
over the hills, which is now in progress. A sum of 
£12,000 has been voted \y the Provincial Council for the 
formation of this road. Instead of following the direct 
line to the plains by the present bridle-path (the highest 
part of which is 1100 feet above the level of the sea) the 
road is to take a somewhat circuitous course, by way of 
Sumner, where the ridge is not so high. A short tunnel 
is to be made through the hill, about 150 feet from its 
top, by means of which the highest part of the ro£id will 
not be more than about 600 feet above the level of the 
harbour ; the ascent from which will be sufficiently gradual 
to admit of heavily-laden drays and carriages being taken 



over." 



The small settlements of the Canterbury province 
consist of Kaipoi,* a pleasant inland village, a few 

♦ " As a proof of the fertility of the soil of Canterbury, 
with regard to potatoes, perhaps the following is without a 
parallel : Mr. George Weston, of Kaiapoi, last week dug from 
one root, to the amount of forty-two ; the two largest weighing 
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miles £rom Christchurch, on the banks of the Cam ; 
and of Akaroa, Port Levy, and Pigeon Bay, in 
Banks' Peninsula. Akaroa is one of the finest 
harbours in New Zealand ; and these little penin- 
sulated settlements, all possessing excellent ports, 
and lying within three or four hours' run of the 
provincial metropolis, will probably become the seat 
of a large industrial population : supplying fish, 
finiits, vegetables, and firewood for the shipping 
and town of Lyttelton ; and fence-stuff and build- 
ing-timber for the Shepherd Princes of the Plains. 



The noble Association which founded Canter- 
bury, commenced their enterprise imder a scheme 
of colonisation which failed to become popular 
among the emigrant masses of the mother country ; 
and after they had successfully planted the two 
infant settlements of Lyttelton and Christchurch, 
they closed their labours and ceased their corporate 
existence as a colonising body. Some pecuniary 
differences arose between the Association and its 
Pioneer-colonists ; but the following farewell mes- 
sage fi*om the noble members of the Association to 
the Pilgrims at Canterbury, shows that all these 
differences have been gracefully healed ; and that 
the colonising parent in the mother country and 

nearly three pounds ; and the whole weighing sixteen pounds, 
— this was a first crop on land newrly broken up." — JStandard, 
April 17, 1866. 
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the vigorous progeny she has planted at the anti- 
podes, now officially part with mutual good wishes 
to remain the best of friends. 

" Ltttelton Times." 

^^The following interesting letter has been addressed 
by the members of the Canterbury Association in England 
to his Honour the Superintendent of the proyince, on the 
final severance of the connection between the association 
and the promising colony which it has succeeded in esta- 
blishing, although the original scheme, from a series of 
misfortunes, altogether unexpected and unavoidable, has 
fallen through. Its publication has been received with the 
best feeling amongst the settlers, who will continue to 
regard with respect and affection the noble and disinter- 
ested labours of the association on their behalf: — 

** To His Honouk the Superintendent of Canterbury. 

"Sir, — Copies of the ordinance for the settlement of 
the affairs of the Canterbury Association, as passed by the 
Legislature of the province, have lately reached England, 
accompanied by reports of some of the debates during its 
progress, and by some account of the feeling in the colony 
on the subject. 

" Though these accounts are not yet very full, we cannot 
but take the first opportunity of expressing to the Legis- 
lature and the people of Canterbury, the feeling of grati- 
tude and pleasure with which this intelligence has filled 
us. 

" When we undertook, now several years ago, the enter- 
prise of founding the colony of Canterbury, none of us 
could doubt the probability that a work of such magnitude 
and uncertainty might be attended, at some stage of its 
progress, with difficulty, mortification, obloquy, or loss ; 
possibly Yfith all of these. 

" That in some degree such has been its course is well 
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known ; whether it has been so to ti greater or less extent 
than might have been anticipated, we need not consider. 
Bat. what has been altogether unexpected, is this — not 
merely that we should be assured by the general voice of 
the colony that whatever labour and anxiety have been 
undergone have not been fruitless, but have met with their 
abundant reward in the existence of a happy and well- 
conditioned community — but that our exertions, such as 
they were, should be acknowledged in so generous a man- 
ner, and that that community should be both able and 
willing to exonerate us from pecuniary obligations which 
we incurred in their service. 

** What you have done, and the way in which you have 
done it, furnish the best reply to the charges which have 
been made, both as to the conduct and the results of 
our enterprise. Upon both these points your verdict is 
decisive. 

** We are sensible that the course pursued by you entails 
upon you burdens which, in proportion to your numbers 
and resources, are very heavy ; so heavy, indeed, that they 
could not be borne, unless the colony had made, and was 
making, the most rapid advance in material prosperity. 

" But it gives us far more satisfaction to observe that 
this material prosperity has been accompanied by the fullest 
retention and development of those principles of social 
order and moral well-being which, from the very outset, 
it has been our mos^ cherished hope to see realised among 
you. We see proofs of this in every account that reaches 
us from Canterbury. 

*' The existence of the association, long scarcely more 
than a nominal one, has now terminated by an euthanasia 
such as we could not venture to hope for. But there is 
■not one of us, who will not retain for the whole of his life 
the most lively interest in the fortunes of the colony of 
Canterbury, and the most affectionate regard for its in- 
habitants. 

'^ We venture to suggest that, if it is usual and proper 
to do 60, you will communicate this address to your Legis- 
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lative Council, and take such steps as you may tbink fit to 
make its contents generally known in the colony. 
"January, 1856. 

" (Signed)— 

" Lyttelton. Edward Hulse. 

Newcastle. F. Alleyne M'Geachy. 

Buocleuch. . Charles Wynne. 

Manchester. T. S. Cocks, jun. 

S. Oxon. George K. Hickards. 

S. Norwich. Walter Farquhar. 

C. T. Ripon. Henry Selfe Selfe. 

John Manners. J. T. Coleridge. 

Sidney Herbert. J. D. Coleridge. 

W. C. James. Wra. Forsjrtb. 

C. B. Adderley. Wm. S. W* Vaux. 

J. Cecil Wynter. Nugent Wade. 

C. M. Torlesse. Cornwall Simeon. 
John R. Godley. 

" The * Canterbury Standard ' has the following acknow 
ment of the above communication : — 

** We beg to direct the attention of our readers to a 
letter addressed to the Superintendent of this province by 
Lord Lyttelton and other leading members of the Canter- 
bury Association, which has been furnished us by the 
Provincial Secretary for publication. We need not say 
one word on the excellent spirit which the document 
evinces. It speaks for itself, and is a most graceful termi- 
nation of the connection which existed between tlie noble- 
men and gentlemen whose names are attached to it and 
the inhabitants of Canterbury." 



The mere tittle-tattle of one Australian or New 
Zealand settlement about another, is not matter for 
the pages of a book affecting the title of "The Britain 
the South;" but Australia and indeed New Zealand 
are (or were) so fond of fooling themselves with a 
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little bit of nonsense about Canterbury, that I will 
e'en devote a line to the task of brushing it away. 
Sydney, Melbourne, Van Diemen's Land, nay even 
Auckland and Wellington have affected to think that 
Canterbury, too fine a gentleman to work, would 
fitin clip his sheep in kid gloves. Now, doubtless, 
there is an unusually large proportion of gentle- 
men in the Canterbury community, many of whom, 
I dare say, do actually wear gloves ; and there may 
be certain fidr ladies there, who, when they emi- 
grated, dreamt they were going 

" To happy conyents, bosom'd deep in vines. 
Where slumbered abbots, purple as their wines, 
To isles of fragrance, lilj-silvered Tales, 
Difiusing languor in the panting gales, 
To lands of singing and of dancing birds,* 
Love-whispering woods, and hills alive with herds." 

But SO &T is it from being true that Canterbury 
is "too fine" to work, that I fancy her annual exports 
of wool and wheat, and of all which brings grist 
to the mill and money to the chest, will prove that 
she works even harder than her ruder rivals. 

Indeed, if we have any lurking notion that an 
accomplished mind and intellectual refinements are 
mere cumbersome finery in the " Bush," the sooner 
we disabuse ourselves of such notion the better. 
In fact those temporary privations, those occasional 
stoppages of " creature-comforts," that " roughing," 
which generally attends the Emigrant's first cam- 

* The Tui can sing like Fanny Hajes, and dance like 
Gruiibine. (^p. 119.) 
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paign or two, are not so well borne by the unlet- 
tered peasant, or my lady's maid, as by the scholar, 
the gentleman, or by the lady herself. As to mere 
"creature-comforts," I recollect, that in early days, in 
New Plymouth, there was a irequent scarcity of 
fresh butter: this privation shook many a labourer's 
family to the centre, and when it happened to be 
followed up by a cruel cutting-off of " Devonshire 
cream,'' the Cornish miners all but flew to arms. 
Now in these " dairy-dearths," the more intellectual 
portion of the little community, could conceal the 
poverty of the butterless board with the noble 
"Masque of Comus;" or go with Addison to the 
country and milk " Sir Roger's " cows. 

Mind triumphs over matter, even in New Zea- 
land; and gentle blood is good even in the " Bush." 



Otago. 

Otago, the southern province of the South Island, 
150 miles in length by 200 in breadth, has a coast 
line of some 500 miles ; and an area of about 
eighteen millions of acres — all of which, virtually, 
has been acquired from the natives. 

The chief local characteristics of this fine Pro- 
vince are these : — Great area and coast line; small, 
all but non-existent native population; possession 
of Foveaux' Strait ; proximity to the track of the 
Australian "Homeward-bounders;" and possession 
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of laige districts both of pastoral and agricultural 
land. 

Dunedin* (south lat. 45** 46', east long. 170*^ 44'), 

* Dunedin (the ancient name of Edinburgh) has preserved 
more traits of its peculiar origin than any of the settlements. 
Auckland, New Plymouth, Wellington, Nelson, and Canterbury, 
are cosmopolite Free-traders. Dunedin is not only Scotch, but 
even provinciaUy Scotch, and protective. 

Here, I think, Dunedin is behind the times. When six little 
settlements were planted in the New Zealand wilderness by 
different bodies, it might be well that during their tender 
in&ncy, and whilst they remained' mere local villages, they 
should retain certain distinctive features of their early origin. 
But surely, when such infant settlements have gained years 
and strength ; and have been raised, by other powers, into 
capitals of vast territories— embracing the whole of New Zea- 
land — ^they should throw off bib and tucker, and dress and 
demean themselves fittingly to the high rank to which they 
have been called. Whilst Otago was a ^'clachan," and a dozen 
cabbage plots in the South Pacific, Free Kirk might suffice to 
nourish her ; but now Otago is an unpeopled Province of New 
Zealand, virtually as large as Scotland, she must draw support 
from otker sources— or die of atrophy or inanition. 

The Free Kirk of Scotland, were it twice as numerous and 
twice as " emigrationary '* as it is, could no more colonise and 
fructify the noble province of Otago, than the ** Three Tailors 
of Tooley Street " could represent the people of England. 

I respect the virtuous sorrows of the Scotch Lion ; admire 
Bums where I understand him ; have encountered Haggis ; 
and regard Highland regiments. Highland lassies, and High- 
land hills, as three of the best things in Britain. But 
I would respectfully observe to the handful of " Kindly Scots,*' 
who (as yet) rule the young state of Otago, that they should 
scowl less at sight of '* Southron Loon ;" and would hint that 
though the puritanical Covenanter of Old Mortality is a pic- 
turesque personage enough in a book, yet, revivified and 
planted in the flesh at Dunedin in 1857, he would be a human 
hedgehog of the sourest mien, a public nuisance, and a social 
pest. 

English emigrants, don't journey to Otago to pvll dovm 
Free Kirk — ^but to make the desert flow with milk and honey; 
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230 sea mDes from Port Lyttelton, is the village 
capital of the Province, containing about 2000 
inhabitants. It was founded by an association of 
members of the Free Kirk of Scotland ; and the 
settlement was planted by Captain Cargill and a 
body of Scotch colonists in 1848. 

Dunedin stands at the head ol a fine loch, thir* 
teen miles in lengthy which may be said to form 
two harbours : the deep or seaward half running 
up to Port Chalmers, beyond which large ships do 
not come ; and the shallow, inland, half, extending 
to Dunedin ; and accessible only for smaU craft and 
light steamers.* 

In combined merits of moderately good harbour, 
fine town site, contiguity of good land, open back 
ground, and beauty of (harbour and town-site) 
scenery, Auckland is, I think, the only provincial 
capital which can compete with Dimedin. 

The agricultural operations of the handM of 
colonists are at present confined chiefly to the 
beautiful valleys of the Taieri and Tokomoriro, a 
few miles south of the town ; and to the banks of 
the Clutha^ a fine semi-navigable river, some fifty 
miles distant. But perhaps three-fourths of the 
Otago province consist of interspersed pastoral and 
wooded agricultural districts of great fertility ; and 
there is probably no Province i^ New Zealand, 

and (indirectly) to make the Free Eirk flourish ; and there 
is ample room in Otago's hroad domains for shamrock, rose, 
and thistle ; Free Kirk, Chapel, and Church. 

* An Australian trader of nearly 200 tons now manages to 
ascend this inner water, and loads at Dunedin. 

AT 
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capable of producing a greater annual export of 
wool and meat and com. 

A young settlement, Invercargill (well named 
after the respected Superintendent of the Province, 
the veteran Captain Cargill), has lately been 
formed some 140 sea miles from Dunedin, at the 
bluff, in Foveaux Strait ; and in cornhincition of 
natural advantages, it is questionable whether 
there be any finer site for a large settlement in 
the whole of New Zealand. The position of the 
place is almost central, between two harbours the 
Bluff and New Biver — ^a fine stream, navigable 
for twenty miles. These harbours are practicaUy 
nearer to the Australian ports, and a week s sail 
nearer England, than any settlement-harbours in 
New Zealand. There is no large native popula- 
tion in the country to impede colonisation, but 
there is a scattered population of old squatters 
civilized natives and intelligent half-castes, which 
may materially strengthen the first efforts of colo- 
nisation ; whilst as to land, there is probably no 
part of New Zealand where so great an extent of 
agricultural country could be found lying in open 
commwnication with a seaport o/nd shippi/ng ha/r^ 
hour* 

Some idea of the character of the little com- 
munities scattered about the neighbourhood of 

* Otaffo Witness. — ^By the arriyal of the " Star" from the 
Bluffs, we learn that the "William Hyde" was at Inyercargill, 
landing her cargo of 2000 sheep from Sydney. The " Star" 
ascended New River 17 miles, thus saving the settlers a con- 
siderable sum in land carriage, ]| 
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Invercargill, and of the description of the country 
which it commands, may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing short extracts from "Notes of a Journey 
from Otago to New River:" presented to me by my 
friend Mr. Nayler, an old " compagnon <Je voyage," 
whose graphic recital of his explorations in both 
islands of JTew Zealand, I should place, *' in ex 
tenso," before the Beader, did npt publishers' re^ 
strictions compel me to compress my matt^er a^nd 
economise my space. 

'* 24th. This morning we started for Jacob*s Eiver, and 
lifter a walk of twenty-two miles over a splendid beach, 
we came to the natiye settlement. Men, women, and 
children, poured out to meet us; some ran forward to 
apprize the whalers of our arrival — five strangers at once 
was an event unheard of. Jacobus Biver has long been 
celebrated as a whaling station ; but now littie is dene in 
that line. The singular social position of this place is 
one of those which travellers meet with but once in their 
lives. There had been some sickness amongst them ; and 
a surgeon was their greatest desire. Some junior Saw- 
bones might do worse than cast his lot in this little Ultima 
Thule. Next to a doctor, a clergyman was spoken of as 
the most desirable importation : not exactly for the benefit 
of his ministry ; they would be content to bury their own 
dead, but they did wish to be married by the Church. 
The surplus of female children bom over males was most re- 
mMrkable ; about one hoy to ten girls.* The river, witlj 
its well-wooded banks, is very picturesque ; and the clear 
ings, dotted around, formed a pleasing landscape. 

«• The whalers were evidently anxious that a regular go^ 
vemment settlement should be formed hereabout (Inver- 

* Is not this a remarkable physiological fact % Jacob's River, 
it is to be recollected, is a mixed community : Whalers and 
Natives, and the progeny of these, half-castes, 
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cargill has since been formed) ; for they were quite aware, 
as a well-conducted community, of the many advantages 
which a regular Settlement would confer upon them. 

** New River. — Hauled the boat up high and dry, and 
having ''backed" our blankets and provisions,^ we turned 
our faces inland. The appearance of the country delighted 
me. Here were thousands of acres of beautiful undulat« 
ing land, with natural grasses, studded with large masses 
of bush, containing excellent timber — reminding one of a 
gentleman's park on a scale ' magnifique.' Small streams 
of excellent water are interspersed throughout the country. 
To the westward, appeared a range of wooded hills, an4 
beyond them the snowy Southern Alps. We left ' John 
Bull ' at a clump of bush, to erect a hut, whilst Prince and 
myself walked on to view the land. A stock farmer could 
not desire a better country, a sheep farmer would per- 
haps like something higher, but the general agriculturist 
would be admirably suited. I had no implement to turn 
up the soil, but from the appearance of the vegetation, 1 
judged it ezx^llent ; and in New Zealand it is rare to find 
a bad soil. I was grieved to turn my back on this splendid 
district; but night was closing on us, and we returned to 
see what cheer our trusty guide and forester bluff ' John 
Bull,' had provided for the bivouac." 

About 100 miles eftstward of Invercargill we 
find Dusky Bay, that remarkable group of harbours 
forming the extreme, south eastern. Ocean- Docks of 
New Zealand; and which are well described in 
the following extract firom the Admiralty Blue 
Book : — 

*'The only places of shelter for shipping along the 
whole extent of the west coast of the Middle Island, a 
distance of 600 miles, are those singular, and truly re- 
markable Sounds or inlets, which penetrate its south- 
western shores between the parallels of 4:4? and 46® south 
latitude. 
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'* The precipitous and iron-bound coast line which forms 
the sea-wall, as it were, in which these extraordinary inlets 
may be almost likened to so many breadies, runs in a 
N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction ; and the whole, thirteen 
in number, are included within a space of little more than 
one hundred miles. 

" With the exception of Cook's excellent description of 
Dusky Bay (explored during his second voyage in 1773), 
nothing has been recorded of this remarkable region ; nor 
until an examination by H.M.S. 'Acheron * in 1851, was 
it known to any but a few adventurous whalers, whom 
stress of weather alone had compelled to seek shelter 
on its desolate and silent shores. The character and 
features of these sounds so much resemble each other, 
that it seems desirable to offer a description of them gene- 
rally, before entering into any detailed account of their 
capabilities individually. 

'* In approaching from seaward, there is so much same- 
ness in the appearance of the land, that unless a vessel 
knows her position accurately, it is not easy at a distance 
to distinguish the entrance of one sound from another; 
and the smaller inlets, at a distance of four or five miles, 
have more the appearance of ravines between the high and 
rugged mountains, than the entrances of harbours. In 
moderately clear weather, the coast can be made with 
confidence ; and as the entrances are generally equidistant 
from each other (about eight miles), and all running in an 
easterly direction, there would be little danger to be appre- 
hended from a lee shore. It must be remarked, however, 
that a fresh or even strong westerly wind in the offing 
frequently dies away within a mile of the coast, leaving a 
vessel at the mercy of a calm and a swell, when recourse 
must be had to towing, which probably, in any vessel but a 
whale ship, would be impracticable ; moreover, in conse- 
quence of the enormous quantity of fresh water, which 
fails in cascades from the steep mountain ridges, there is 
always an outset, particularly from the smaller sounds, 
and frequently a draft of wind down their narrow arms, so 
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that unless with a fresh fair gale, which blows right home 
and up the sounds, sailing yessels will generally find it 
a difficult and tediotis operation to fetch inside their 
entrances. 

** The larger of the sounds are in some measure exempt 
from these inconveniences ; they are generally divided 
into several arms, penetrating the coasts in some instances 
for a distance of twenty miles, with a breadth rarely ex- 
ceeding a mile, and studded with numerous islets. The 
smaller sounds generally run in for a distance of from 
six to eight miles, with a width of about half a mile, and 
anchorage is seldom to be found except at their inner 
.extremes. 

•* The shores, which rise almost perpendicularly from the 
water's edge, are, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
sounds, covered with trees suitable for all purposes ; among 
them the red pine, which, although heavier and inferior to 
the kauri, is well adapted for masts, and a vessel requiring 
spars could procure them of any size, up to a sloop of war's 
lower mast, with little difficulty ; for this purpose the southern 
inlets are 'preferahle, 

" The most remarkable feature common to the whole, 
is their great depth of water. Soundings can rarely be 
obtained under eighty or one hundred fathoms, and fre* 
quently at much greater depths ; and the shores, within a 
few yards, are quite steep-to. Vessels may frequently 
with advantage warp up by laying out lines to the shore ; 
and when a cove is reached where an anchor may be 
dropped, it will generally be necessary to secure to the trees 
also, to prevent being drifted off from the steep bank by a 
flaw of wind. These flaws, or squalls, frequently blow with 
great violence off the high land, or down the gullies, 
during heavy gales outside. 

" Excellent fish of several kinds are abundant, and may 
be caught with hook and line close to the rocks at the en- 
trances, or wherever there is a shoal patch ; crayfish abound 
in the southern ports, also several species of ducks, pigeon, 
and the weka or wood-hen. Those rare birds, the ka-kapo 
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and kiwif so eagerly sought after hy naturalists^ and peculiar 
only to New Zealand^ were found here in considerable num^ 
hers. No inhabitants have been met with since the few 
stragglers seen by Cook" 

Stewart's Island, just opposite InvercargiU, across 
the Strait, though not officially included in the 
Province, may be regarded as an island-county of 
Otago. Various little mixed communities of tens 
and twenties, composed of old whalers, natives, 
and half-castes, are scattered about the bays of the 
island. It is well wooded, possesses many fertile 
little valleys, and a dozen excellent harbours. 

Port Pergasus (60 miles south of InvercargiU, 
south lat. 47^ 11', east long. 167'' 41'), one of the 
finest harbours in New Zealand, may eventually 
become the site of a settlement. Some " New 
Aberdeen'' planted here, would embrace many 
advantages as a whaling port ; and lying dose 
on the track of the Australian, homeward, fleets, 
would be the only civilised spot a ship would 
approach in traversing the desolate waste of waters 
between Australia and Cape Horn.* 



Choice of Province. 

At the risk of exciting the pity of hostile 
critics, I shall assert that, everythmg considered, 

* The Snares, a group of Islets sixty miles S.S.W. of Port 
Pergasus, form the land-mark and point of departure which 
the Australian Homeward-bounders generally sight, in running 
past the south end of New Zealand. 
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a British family, emigrating to plant a Home in 
the New Land, would now do better to plant 
such Home in the least favoured localitg^ of New 
Zealand than in the most favoured locality of 
America, Canada, or Africa ; and that if such 
&mi]y only chose New Zealand^ the particular 
locality of New Zealand which they chose, would 
be a matter of comparative unimportance. 

The natural advantages of the six Provinces, 
though somewhat diflTerent, are nearly equal. And 
this sketch of them, together with the special 
chapters on climate, land-regulations, and statistics, 
will, I trust, enable the reader to see their little 
local peculiarities, and to draw his own conclusions 
as to which would suit him best. Whilst if cer- 
tain fastidiousness should create the ^^ embarrass- 
ment of choice,'' the reader should remember that 
on landing at the settlement which he thinica he 
would prefer, he would now find it practicable to 
see one or two other settlements before he in- 
vested his money and took the field — " to work 
and win." 



Means of " Intercommunication '' between 

THE Provinces. 

Sea Roads. — The Zingaree (coast-steamer) leaves 
Manakau (Auckland's western harbour) about every 
fortnight, for New Plymouth, Nelson, Wellington, 
and Canterbury. Her run from place to place 
may average twenty-four hours \ her stay in each 
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place (save at New Plymouth, where it is only a 
call in fine weather) is about the same ; and the 
&xe from place to place some £^, 

Messrs. Willis', and other English vessels, and the 
numerous Australian traders, commonly visit two 
settlements, and generally carry on a few New Zear 
land passengers from one to the other; whilst a fleet 
of small craft is continually plying round the coasts 
from Province to Province, and from trading post to 
station. Thus (save at Otago and New Plymouth, 
where the sea-journeying facilities are fewer) the 
New Zealand visitor, or tourist, has seldom to wait 
above a day or two in any one settlement without 
finding some sea-means of prosecuting his journey 
to another. 

A powerftd mail steamer, the " William Denny," 
runs fortnightly between Sydney and Auckland, 
and thus links New Zealand to the London of the 
Pacific. The run across occupies about a week ; 
the fares, however, are high — £% fore cabin ; £1Z 
and 0^15 saloon. 

New Zealand and Australian traders (mostly 
smart brigs and schooners of about 200 tons) 
sail every week from Auckland and Wellington 
(say once in three weeks from the other settle- 
ments) for Sydney or Melbourne. Their run 
across may average about ten days, and their 
charge for cabin passage is about £^.(^, 

The General Assembly have it in contemplation 
to put on a fortnightly mail-steamer between Syd- 
ney and Wellington; and to place two powerftd 
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screw-boats on the coast to complete an almost 
weekly service between Auckland, New Plymouth, 
Nelson, Wellington, Canterbury, and Otago. Some 
arrangement of this nature will unquestionably be 
carried out ere long ; for no enterprise would be 
more beneficial to the colony, or more profitable 
to the undertakers.* 

Land Boads. — As yet, New Zealand's artificial, 
made, roads, are confined to mere circles of country 
surrounding the settlements. But by beach, or by 
inland paths, plains, and passes, the country is tra- 
versable from north to south. From Auckland 
to New Plymouth it is a rough, seven days', foot 
coast-road by the native villages and Squatters' 
stations along the beach and cliffs ; and from New 
Plymouth to Wellington, through Wanganui, it is 
a similar but better, ten days', road — practicable 
both for horse and foot.f There is also an inland, 
and an east coast, foot^oad, by native paths and 
villages, from Auckland, by lake Taupo, or by 
Ahuriri, to Wellington. 

* The whole distance from Manakau to Otago and back, 
calling at Taranakiy Nelson, Wellington, and Canterbury, both 
going and returning, is in round figures 1700 miles ; which 
would give altogether about nine days' steaming to a person 
making the entire round of the Provinces. 

f Cattle and sheep are driven from Wellington to New 
Plymouth. I was one of the expedition which first opened 
this route. Many of the coast natives had, then, never seen 
a '^cow-cow;" and in rushing our cattle at the Waitotara 
river, some of the native ladies, who were watching the 
operation from the other bank, caught up the children and 
took to flight. 
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Visitors and colonists " bush travelling "' in New 
Zealand, generally provide themselves with a native 
attendant, as guide, caterer, ferryman, and compa- 
nion ; carry a couple of blankets, some tobacco and 
a little tea^ trust to native villages for pork and 
potatoes ; and bivouac at night round a mighty 
forest fire of a dozen trees. Twenty miles a day 
is fair progress ; and with a comrade, a smattering 
of the native tongue, and a couple of guides. 
New Zealand " bush- travelling,^' (in variety of 
adventure, in scenery, in ludicrous mishaps, and 
robust enjoyment alternated by fits of intense dis- 
gust,) beats a Highland tour by a hundred per 
cent., and dwar& the ascent of Mont Blanc to the 
dimensions of Cockney sparrow-shooting. 

Land travelling, in the South Island, is gene- 
rally done on horseback. A visitor or exploring 
emigrant would now ride from Nelson to Canter- 
bury in about eight, and firom Canterbury to Otago 
in about twelve days : stopping at some sheep or 
cattle station almost every night. Stock, even now, 
is occasionally driven from Province to Province ; 
and in another year or two " bush hostelries '* (the 
nuclei of little villages) will probably spring up by 
ferry, plain, and pass, along the entire line of ride 
700 miles, from Nelson and Wairau to InvercargiU 
and the Bluff. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Government. — Revenue. — Patronage. — Civil, 
Religious, and Educational Institutions. 

Government. — ^The Bill creating the New Zealand 
Constitution was carried through the British Parlia- 
ment by Sir John Pakington, ihe Colonial Secretary 
of Lord Derby's Administration, in 1853. It con- 
fers representative institutions and ample powers of 
self-government on the 50,000 colonists of New 
Zealand ; and never before, probably, were the 
destinies of so fine and so large a country en- 
trusted to the guidance of so small a body of 
people. 

The Act consists of 82 sections ; and the follow- 
ing is a short summary of its leading provisions : — 

1. The Qaeen appoints the governor of the colony and 
its two judges, and takes from the colony's pablic revenue 
£16,000 a year for a civil list; being £^500 for the go- 

.vemor's salary, £1800 for the judges, £4700 for the esta- 
blishment of the general government, and £7000 for native 
purposes; and the Queen (as yet) provides all military 
and naval forces, consisting at present of two regiments 
and a sloop of war. 

2. The general government of the colony is vested in a 
tripartite body, styled the " General Assembly ;'* composed 
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of a governor, a legislative council, and a house of repre- 
sentatives, meeting in annual session (at present) at Auck- 
land ; and whidi makes all laws for tiie colony, save tha 
local laws, made by the provincial councils. 

3. The legislative council (the upper house), consisting at 
present of some fifteen members, is chosen and created for 
life by the governor; the house of representatives (the 
lower house), consisting at present of thirty-six members, 
is elected by the colonists every five years ; but may be 
dissolved sooner by the governor, and is annually sum- 
moned and prorogued by the governor at pleasure. 

4. Every adult colonist or native, owner of a freehold 
worth £50, or leaseholder of an estate at £10 per year ; or 
town tenant householder at £10 a year ; or country tenant 
householder at £5 a year, — ^is qualified both to vote for, and 
to ^, a member of the house of representatives. 

5. Bills for the making of laws may originate with 
either house or be recommended by the governor. After 
a bill has passed both houses by a majority, it is laid before 
the governor for his assent. If he refuse his assent, the 
bill is lost ; if he give his assent, the bill becomes law. 
But it is sent home, and may be disallowed by the Queen 
at any time within two years from the date of its receipt 
in England ; and if it be thus disallowed, all acts done 
under it in the colony, after the date of such receipt in 
England, are illegal, null and void.* 

* Mr. Fox, a leading colonist, who (m England) repre- 
sented the political interests of the colony at the time of the 
passing of our Constitution Act, seems to have thought that 
the Crown had for the first time relinquished this ^' power of 
veto" in favour of Kew Zealand. Writing to his constituents 
in explanation of the Act, he says : — 

'^ In the other Australian colonies all ordinances passed by 
the Legidature, even though assented to by the governor, are 
still open to disallowance by the Home Government. This in 
.our Constitution is abandoned. The Governor ma^ reserve 
laws passed by the general Legislature, for the considei^ation 
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6. The colony is divided into six provinces — ^Auckland, 
New Plymouth, Wellington, Nelson, Canterbury, and 
Otago. Each province is locally governed by a ** Provin- 
cial Council " — a sort of Vestry-Parliament, composed of 
an officer called a superintendent, and certain provincial 
councillors, elected by the provincial colonists — the quali- 
fication for voter, member, and superintendent, being the 
same as for the house of representatives. 



of the Home Government ; but if he chooses to give his assent, 
that assent will be final, and they can never afterwards be re- 
ferred home. And the Secretary for the Colonies expressly 
stated in Parliament that he should instruct the governor of 
New Zealand, never, unless in the most extreme cases, to refer 
any ordinances to the Home Government, but to give or with- 
hold his assent at once, on his own responsibility. Laws 
enacted by the Provincial Councils cannot be referred home in 
any case." 

Now as a private, non-political, colonist who, were he another 
Cincinnatus and even equal to the " Purple,*' would far rather 
guide the plough in New Zealand than help to guide the State, 
it is with considerable trepidation that I venture to differ from 
Mr. Fox on any such question as veto : I may illustrate Fox 
and Goose — still either the learned senator is wrong, here, or 
my copy of the Act is wrong. The Act runs thus : — •• 

" LVIII. Whenever any Bill which shall have been presented 
for Her Majesty's assent to the governor shall by such governor 
have been assented to in Her Majesty's name, he shall by the 
first convenient opportunity transmit to one of Her Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State an authentic copy of such Bill so 
assented to ; and it shall be lawful, at any time within two 
years after such bill shall have been received by the Secretary 
of State, for Her Majesty, by order in council, to declare her 
disallowance of such Bill ; and such disallowance, together 
with a certificate under the hand and seal of the Secretary of 
State, certifying the day on which such Bill was received as 
aforesaid, being signified by the governor to the said legislative 
council and house of representatives by speech or message, or 
by proclamation in the Ck)vemment Gazette, shall make void 
and annul the same from and after the day of such significa- 
tion," 
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7. Superintendent and provincial council (not consisting 
of fewer members than nine, but enlargeable at the go- 
vernor's pleasure) to be elected every four years by the 
electoi's of the province ; but the governor may disallow 
the superintendent's election within three months ; or re- 
move him at any time on an address from a majority of 
the council ; and may dissolve the council at pleasure. 

8. Superintendent may summon and prorogue his pro- 
vincial council at pleasure ; but there must be a session at 
least once a year. Superintendent and provincial council 
may make laws for their respective provinces save and 
except as by the following Clause of the Act : — 

" XIX. It shall not be lawful for the superintendent and 
provincial council to make or ordain any law or ordinance 
for any of the purposes hereinafter mentioned ; (that is to 
say) 

'* 1 . The imposition or regulation of duties of customs to 
be imposed on the importation or exportation of 
any goods at any port or place in the province. 

'* 2. The establishment or abolition of any court of judi- 
cature of civil or criminal jurisdiction, except courts 
for trying and punishing such offences as by the 
law of New Zealand are or may be made punish- 
able in a summary way, or altering the constitution 
jurisdiction or practice of any such court, except as 
aforesaid. 

" 8. Eegulating any of the current coin, or the issue of 
any bills notes or other paper currency. 

'* 4. Eegulating the weights and measures to be used in 
the province or in any part thereof. 

" 5. Eegulating the post-offices and the carriage of letters 
within the province. 

** 6. Establishing, altering, or repealing laws relating to 
bankruptcy or insolvency. 

*' 7. The erection and maintenance of beacons and light- 
houses on the coast. 
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*' 8. The imposition of any dues or other charges on ship- 
ping at any port or harhour in the province. 

** 0. Regalating marriages. 

" 10. Affecting lands of the crown, or lands to which the 
title of the ahoriginal native owners has never been 
extinguished, 

"11. Inflicting any disabilities or restrictions on persons 
of the native race to which persons of European 
birth or descent would not also be subjected. 

" 12. Altering in any way the criminal law of New Zea- 
land, except so far as relates to the trial and 
punishment of such offences as are now or may 
by the criminal law of New Zealand be punishable 
in a summary way as aforesaid. 

''13. Regulating the course of inheritance of real or 
personal property, or affecting the law relating to 
wills." 

9. Any provincial bill passed by a majority of the pro- 
vincial council, and assented to by the superintendent, is 
submitted by the superintendent to the 'governor for his 
approval. The governor may refuse his approval or assent 
any time within three months; but if he once give his assent, 
the bill becomes provincial law, and is not svhject to any 
after " veto " of governor or Queen. 

10. The General Assembly (with the consent of the 
Queen) may create new provinces, increase the number of 
members of the house of representatives and of the pro- 
vincial councils, alter the electoral qualification, and alter 
and increase the powers of the provincial councils — which 
latter it has already done to a most suicidal extent in 
empowering the six provincial councils to make laws for 
the sale and disposal of the wild lands of the colony; thus 
setting aside the wise original restrictive clause No. 10, in 
italics as above. 

11. The Queen may establish municipal corporations to 
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be subject to tbe proviDcial councils; and may proclaim 
certain districts to be exceptional districts where the na- 
tives shall not be held as subject to British law. 

12. No private individual to. purchase or lease any of 
the wild lands of the colony from the natives. The right 
and power of buying wild land from the natives to belong 
strictly to the Queen, and only to be delegated to the 
governor of the colony or superintendent of a province. 

13. Though such essence of good government is not 
provided for by the letter of the constitution, the governor 
is advised and chiefly guided by an executive ministry : 
consisting of the colonial treasurer, the colonial secretary, 
and the attorney-general ; and of gentlemen without office — 
all members of the General Assembly, and commanding a 
majority in the lower house. And the superintendents 
of provinces are also advised by local executives, con- 
sisting of similar local officers, and of other members of 
the provincial councils. 

Remarks on the Constitution. 

The reader will perceive by this elementary 
abstract that, setting aside the provincial councils, 
which we may term "rural municipalities,'^ the 
constitution of New Zealand bears a strong in&n- 
tile resemblance to that of the mother country. 
The governor is the Queen, taking a more personal 
part in public affairs ; the legislative councillors 
are the created (life) peers, and the house of repre- 
sentatives is the elected House of Commons ; whilst 
in each constitution, we find the executive ministry 
of the country leaning on the people's representatives 
for support. 

Taking the New Zealand Constitution as a whole; 
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looking at principle, at detail, at the peculiar self^ 
amending elements which enrich it ; castvtig a retro- 
spective glance at the forvi of government which it 
has supplanted, — we must certainly esteem it a 
good measure, creditable to imperial legislation. 

Like all human measures, however, it exhibits 
serious defects and great capabilities of amend- 
ment ; and, to me, it seems that its serious defects 
are these ; — 

1. The Bemi-retention of the power of ** Veto." 

2. The non-electiye constitution of the legislatiye 
council. 

3. The creation of the six provincial councils.* 

Veto. — Blooming daughter as New Zealand 
is at " sweet fifteen," it may be well that a prudent 
mother, however distant, should retain the power 
of correcting youth's mistakes till the young queen 
of the Pacific is twenty-one. But the Constitution 
has preserved the power of Veto in so partial a 
form, that the tendency of it, is to build up one 
power of the legislature on the ruins of another. 
The acts of the Greneral Assembly are, the acts of 
the Provincial Councils are not subject to the Veto. 
Now the retention of the Veto is popularly regarded 

* Some, perhaps rather inclined to paint the lily and per- 
fume the rose, ohject that the taking of £16,000 a year for a 
Civil List is an arbitrary diminution of the people's " power of 
the purse." I don't defend the principle of this Civil List ; 
but just as I would make the minister of a small congregation 
pecuniarily independent of his hearers, so would I make pre- 
sent governors and judges of New Zealand pecuniarily inde- 
pendent of her handful of people— educated, intelligent, ex- 
cellent as that handful is. 
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in the colony as a remnant of tyranny, a thing to 
be got rid of. The means of getting rid of it are 
patent — the General Assembly has only to delegate 
its legislative functions to the Provincial Councils, 
and the veto-tyranny is evaded. Infinitely the 
most valuable power which the Constitution con- 
ferred on the colonists was the power of dealing 
with the " wild lands " (the true exchequer) of the 
colony — a power forming the golden lever whereby 
population, that want of wants, could alone be moved 
into the colony. This pearl of powers, the General 
Assembly made over to the Provincial Councils : 
instigated to such fatuous impolicy, partly by the 
consideration that, thuSy Veto would be evaded. 
Two evils presented themselves : if the General 
Assembly set up any one general system of land 
and emigration policy, such system (under the Veto 
power) might be pulled down any day by a gentle- 
man sitting in Downing Street — ^if they gave the 
work to the Provincial Councils to do, the result 
would be the evil of six clashing local systems ; 
but these Veto and Downing Street could nx)t pull • 
down again. Smitten by momentary blindness, 
the General Assembly deemed the latter the least 
evil, and chose it ; and thus, by one act, surrendered 
up the brightest jewel of the Constitution, the true 
key of government, to half a dozen " vestry-parlia- 
ments. '^ I am aware that other considerations 
moved the (Jeneral Assembly to this transference 
of its powers. But even if the Veto had n^ 
weight in influencing this particular case, the 
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general argument against the partial operation 
of the Veto would in nowise be impaired. These 
propositions are undeniable : the colonists govern 
themselves by two legislative organs — ^they regard 
Veto as an abuse— one of their legislative organs 
ie subject to this abuse, the other is not — therefore 
they will naturally seek to govern themselves by 
the latter. Under such pressure, the General 
Assembly, stripping itself of power after power, 
committing political felo de se, might die of in- 
anition in pampering the Provincial Councils. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the Crown should 
either renounce the power of Veto, or make each of 
our semi-rival organs of Government, subject to its 
operation. 

NoN-ELEcnvE Constitution of the " Legisla- 
tive Council." — Bearing in mind that New Zea- 
land does not yet contain a larger population than 
a second-class English town, I think that this extra 
machinery of Legislative Council and Double Chamber 
' might, a^ present, have been well dispensed with. 
Having put it in the Constitution, however, its 
admirers should unquestionably have made it deo 
tive ; required a six-fold propwty qualification ; and 
sent every man to the hustings. The Legislative 
Council, in its present form, is a mere plated House 
of Peera : emasculating representative government, 
impeding public business, tripling circumlocution. A 
glaring instance of its vicious operation has lately 
been exhibited. Auckland, the little metropolis of 
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New Zealand, is situa£ed much as London would be, 
were London planted at the Orkneys. The House of 
Representatives (the House of Commons) has just 
voted for removing the seat of legislation to Wel- 
lington, a port-town in the very centre of the 
island group. The Legislative Council (the House 
of Peers) nearly hxilf of whcrm, are Auchlomd 
merchcmts a/nd landowners* of course votes for 
retaining the Court at Auckland ; the Governor 
sides with the Peers, and London (for the day) 
remains at the Orkneys. If 200 Liverpool mer- 
chants were raised to the peerage — ^if the question 
arose of removing the British metropolis to Liver- 
pool — if the Commons voted that it should remain 
in London — ^if the Peers voted that it should be 
removed to Liverpool — if the Queen backed the 
Peers, the Commons yielded, and London did go 
to Liverpool — what would my indignant Cockney 
reader say as to the political state of the country ? 
Would he not embrace Chartism and cool himself 
with Frost ? Yet, comparing small things to great, 
this, virtually, is the present political " difficulty ** 
of New Zealand. The Constitution empowers the 
Governor to create as many of these Plated-Peers 
as he pleases ;-[• their property qualification is ridi- 

* The (present) created, legislative council appears to num- 
ber some fifteen members. Six or seven are more or less 
Auckland or northern gentlemen ; and these often form a 
majority ; because a legislative council held at Auckland 
(hundreds of miles from Canterbury and Otago) is so distant, 
that the southern peers scarcely care to journey up to take 
their seats. 

t Here, I speak from memory. I beliere the Act imposes no 
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culously low, and when any obnoxious " People's 
measure'' was passing the House of Commons^ he 
might create as many more of these tools as were 
needed to defeat such measure in the House of 
Peers. I am aware that the whole spirit of the 
Constitution is opposed to any such stretch of 
prerogative ; the colonists would instantly rebel 
against it, and it may never be attempted. But 
this Legislative Council, even in the svhdued sphere 
of its functions, can only be regarded as an ob- 
struction; and Conservative Sir John Pakington 
should either not have created it, or, creating it^ 
should have made it a popular high-qualification 
Double Chamber, triennially elected by the people. 

Creation of the Six Provincial Councils. 
— I regard this as the great blunder of the Con- 
stitution. Auckland, New Plymouth, Wellington, 
Nelson, Canterbmy, and Otago, are six little settle- 
ments planted on the New Zealand coasts, some 200 
miles apart, with average populations of less than 
10,000 each. These parish-populations may truly 
be termed Toodd populations : they consist of edu- 
cated, well-to-do pioneer colonists, requiring so little 
rule and guidance that a magistrate-mayor, half a 
dozen councillors, and two policemen would amply 
suffice to administer the local affairs of each. 

limitation ; and that the goyemor has power to gratify any 
number of New Zealand gentlemen anxious to obtain the 
« garter*' of Honourable prefixed to their public names, as 
Legifllatiye Councillors. 
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Stripped of verbiage and figures of speech, two 
and two make four in New Zealand precisely as 
they do in England ; and political quacks and con- 
stitution-mongers alone excepted, we must all 
see, that as simple municipalities are sufficient to 
administer the local affairs of communities of 
100,000 Englishmen in England, simple muni- 
cipalities would have been amply sufficient to 
administer the local affairs of communities of 
10,000 Englishmen in New Zealand 

But, here, the bounteous fi*amers of the Constitu- 
tion appearing to think that as New Zealand was 
the " antipodal -opposite " of England, any govern- 
mental machinery constructed for New Zealand 
must be the " antipodal-opposite " of the common 
867186 of England, have virtually given each of these 
six parish-populations a Lieutenant-governor, an 
Executive Ministry, a Local Parliament, an Attorney- 
General, and a Secretary of State — ^and if " silver- 
stick," and " gold-stick," and " groom of the posset," 
had been added, the parochial foolery would have 
been complete. Surely this is busking the baby in 
jack boots and chain mail at the imminent risk of 
losing the in&nt in his armour. But the admirers 
of the Imperium in imperio, the blind Fox,* and 
divers very provincial councillors, plead that the 

* A leading political colonist and a most able and excellent 
man who represents *^ ultra-proyincialism" in New Zealand as 
opposed to '^centralization" and strong general govemment. 
That stick a man should belieye in such a policy, tends sadly 
to prove the truth of the dictum, that on some point every- 
body is more or less mad. 
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baby will grow. He will, and when grown to 
^ant manhood the snug municipal garment would 
be amply equal to his dimensions. 

We call New Zealand the Britain of the South ; 
we plant the rose, the shamrock, and the thistle 
there ; we give freely to the patriotic fond ; we get 
loyally drunk on the Queen's birthday ; we con* 
sume vast quantities of roast beef ; and emigrants 
though we are, we delight to be John Bulls. Why, 
then, should we make so monstrous a departure 
from anything English or British as to set up these 
half-dozen bastard little parliaments I Why should 
we not tumble this foreign frippery of " gold-stick,'' 
and " silver-stick," and " wooden-stick," and " His 
Honor the Superintendent," into our lumber-room ; 
give every little town, present and to come, its 
honest mayor and aldermen ; give each its members 
to the New Zealand House of Commons; and 
attempt to govern New Zealand as the wisdom of 
twenty generations has elected to govern England : 
namely, by a strong, central, general Government, 
springing from and representing the people ? Mr. 
Fox (with parliamentary eloquence) " we pause for 
a reply !" 

Had our ancestors given each English county 
a local king and parliament, what would local 
kings and parliaments have brought us to by this 
time ? Should we not have illustrated the " house 
divided against itself," and the fable of the " bundle 
of sticks "? Might not the British lion have been 
dwarfed to the proportions of the Kilkenny cat. 
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Russian have been the law language of Scotland, 
Devonshire a province of France, and Derby a con- 
quest of York? — Mr. Fox, again we pause for a 
reply ! 

The excuse made for setting up these* Provincial 
Councils was worthy of the stolidity which con- 
ceived them. It was gravely alleged that our six 
New Zealand parishes had such different ailments 
wants and origins, and were so &r apart, that no 
single "(Jeneral (medicinal) Government," could pos- 
sibly cure and enjbrace them. Now the idea of any 
one of our little settlements affecting any peculiar 
ailment and demanding a special treatment, may 
well remind us of the hypochondriacal fine lady 
who was instantly cured by a bucket of water 
and a good shaking. Doubtless each might have 
different little wants : Auckland a quay, New 
Plymouth a jetty, Wellington a water-cart. Nelson 
a pump, Canterbury a stained window, Otago a 
new, brick kirk. But we take a fen, not a hand- 
spike, to knock down a gnat, and a quick-acting 
municipality would have supplied all these little 
local wants, fer better than a lumbering tripartite 
machine of local governor, local ministry, and local 
parliament; each costing its unfortv/nate 8000 
subjects an average of J^l 2,000* a year to 
keep it in motion. Each settlement or province 
had (and has) the one great overriding want of 
getting peopled — ^a want, compared to which, all its 

* Page 299, 
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other wants, united, are but as leather and prunella; 
and this " king-want *' it would get supplied infi- 
nitely better under some sensible policy of general 
government and general emigration system, than 
under any 'little mosaic quack policy of its own. 

As to Origin, — if each infant settlement had a 
different &ther, each had a common mother. 
Traces even of their semi-distinctive origin are fast 
wearing away, each (except Otago) is becoming cos- 
mopolitan in character ; and if Norfolk and Suffolk 
were now to remove themselves ^om the govern- 
ment of Westminster because their origin was 
East Anglian, they would exhibit nothing more 
than the provincial stupidity which New Plymouth 
or Otago might exhibit in revising allegiance to a 
general New Zealand Qovemment, because their 
origin was Devonian and Caledonian. 

The argument that the six in&nt settlements 
were too dista/at from each other to be governed 
from a common centre, is the argument that Perth- 
shire, Tyrone, Cornwall, and Cumberland, could not 
be governed from London. The six settlements^ 
or Provinces, join each other ; as population spreads^ 
as infant towns arise, and the beautifril wilderness 
becomes dotted with spires and villages, the very 
boundaries of the Provinces will be socially oblite- 
rated ; and if the seat of government were removed 
to Nelson, and two weekly screw-steamers plied up 
and down the coast, the capital of New Zealand 
(fitr'more centrally fixed than the capital of Great 
Britain) would be reached from any one of the 
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other five settlements more easily than Westminster 
was reached* a few years ago by half the country 
members. And if this were done, and* if each 
town or settlement had its mayor-magistrate and 
municipality for the conduct of local affairs^ it is 
not the slightest exaggeration to say^ that a Qeneral 
Central-Government could legislate for all parts of 
New Zealand quite as befittingly and efifectively as a 
Qeneral Central-Qovemment legislates for all parts 
of Great Britain. 

The creation of these pretentious Provincial 
Councils^ in the room of modest municipalities with 
town and rural-belt jurisdictions, was unquestion- 
ably a blunder ; and the inherent evils of the 
blimder have been aggravated by the legislative 
" exemptions " and " privileges " with which the 
Constitution has endowed such Councils. We have 
seen that they are exempt from the Veto— they have, 
too, the privilege, of personally representing them- 
selves in the General Assembly : every Superinten- 
dent of the Provincial Councils is a member of 
the House of Eepresentatives.* Now at the pass- 
ing of our New Zealand Beform Bill, we heard a 
great deal from Mr. Fox and Mr. Wakefield about 
" balance of power/' and bow beautifully one branch 

♦ I have not the Act before me j but I do not think there is 
anything in it preventing even the inferior men^bers of the 
Provincial Councils from being at the same timef members of the 
House of Representatives. If so, three-fourtbjs of the Oeneial 
Assembly might actually and personally be the Provincial 
Councils meeting together in the capital, instead of separateli^y 
in the provinces. 

K 2 
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of the New Zealand Constitution was to check and 
regulate the otber^ as in the English 'Constitution. 
But, if a large proportion of the House of Com- 
mons was allowed seats and votes in the House of 
Peers, what sort of check or " balance of power " 
would be maintained between the two branches of 
our imperial Legislature ! Surely, if we rnvst suffer 
such an institution as the Superintendent of a Pro- 
vincial Council, we might with great propriety- 
request his " Honour " to keep at home with his 
Council, and not to come into our General Assem- 
bly, sapping the foundations of our General Govern- 
ment. If a bill were before the House of Repre- 
sentatives repressing the powers of Provincial 
Councils, would not every Superintendent be likely 
to vote against it ; and if a bill were before the 
House extending the powei*s of Provincial Councils 
to the gradual destruction of the House of Re- 
presentatives, would not every. Superintendent be 
Kkely to vote in favour of it ? The more legisla- 
tive power he could help to strip from the General 
Government, the more legislative power he and his 
satellites the local councillors would have to divide 
among themselves. Indeed I can only regard 
their " Honours " in the House of Representatives 
as enemies in the camp ; and should " greatness be 
thrust upon me," and I ever be thrust into the 
New Zealand House of Commons (the author of 
the " Lily and the Bee" has been thrust into the 
British Commons), I should esteem it a public 
duty to make any Provincial Superintendent I 
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found there as uncomfortable as possible ; and^ 
despite " Punch," should conclude a weekly philippic 
at him with the " Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes " 
— a course of persecution which we might hope 
would eventually drive him to accept the Chiltem 
Hundreds, and to hurry back to the obscurity of 
his provincial parish, considerably enlightened as 
to the fiskct, that among the Commons of New 
Zealand he^ at least, was not 'Hhe right man in 
the right place ;" and that for the future it would 
be advisible to confine himself to local pumps and 
paving, and to write up in his Council Chamber, 
directly over his Speaker's chair, " Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam," 

Mr. Fox writes an excellent little book on New 
Zealand, and then calls it "The Six Colonies of 
New Zealand.'^ Does he know the meaning of 
the word ? Does Bath consist of eight dtiea i 
England and Wales of forty countries? New 
Zealand is 07ie colony, at present consisting of six 
parish-settlements, and to call her anything else is 
a misnomer. Build New Zealand up as one united 
colony, under a strong Qeneral Representative Go- 
vernment, and her natural gifts will create her 
the home of " thousands,'" and she may well become 
Britain of the South and Island Queen of the 
Pacific. Yield to the insensate cry of her " Ultra- 
Pro vincialists ;"' allow their half-dozen little vestry- 
parliaments to destroy her (Jeneral Assembly, and 
to dominate the State ; split her up thus into half- 
a-dozen rival little communities, with half-a-dozen 
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dashing codes of laws ; — do thiSy and wb open a 
irue Pandora's box, cast in the apple of discord, 
sow broadcast the seeds of jealoimes and animo- 
sities, and create such elements of strife that, as 
Italian history may show us, stranger sights might 
come to pass in the next century, than the 
sight of Qreat l^itain, in the year 1900, landing 
an army in New Zealand to repress the fiiry of an 
internecine war.* 

If union be strength anywhere, it is strength 
and life too in a young country like New Zealand. 
The Provincial Councils are in their very nature 



* ^ An impartial observer, remoyed from the atmospKere of 
local jealouaieB and distrusts, cannot but arriye at the con- 
clusion that the real prosperity of New Zealand will be best 
promoted by the discouragement of provincialism and the de- 
yelopment of a more national and cathidic feeling. Whilst the 
settlements remain isolated as they are, with a wretchedly de- 
ficient postal communication, with conflicting land laws and 
upset prices differing so widely as two pounds and five shillings 
an acre, and with distinct assemblies and distinct governors left 
entirely to themselves, there can be no reasonable hope of such 
a feeling growing up. But the days of steam communication 
are at hand, and it is certain that the various settlements will 
soon be connected by a regular and constant steam service by 
sea ; and, as they have not, and cannot have, any really oppo- 
site interests — as, on the contrary, the true prosperity of the 
colony is involved in the principle of union — it is in the central 
legislature, and not in the provincial councils, that the real 
power of government must ultimately reside. At present, the 
object of the Imperial Parliament in the Act for conferrirhg a conr 
stitittion on New Zealand, appears to us to ha'o^ been practuxM^ 
set aside; and the superiniendents and local councUs have as- 
sumed an amount of power and influence quite inconsistent 
with the spirit and intent of the constitution^^ — Bydm/ey Mominq 
Berald^ 
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opposed to union. As yet, they are only am- 
bitious municipalities — ^but look to the chance of 
their rampant growth, and to the inevitable conse- 
quencea of their rampant growth ! Look to the pos- 
sibility of their rending New Zealand into Mr. Fox's 
six petty, independent, colonies, to their pouring out 
On us the evils of the " Imperium in imperio " in a 
aioiy-fold form ! They are young now: feng and poison 
bag are not developed — ^but it is easier to crush the 
adder's egg than to crush the adder ;* and he who 
could sweep Provincial Councils fi-om the New Zea- 
land Constitution, would do the State good service, 
and merit a people's crown. 

Mindful of- Phaeton's fate, recalling the " Cobbler 
and his last," aware that " Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread," I would nevertheless venture 
to recast our New Zealand Constitution in manner 
following ; and would respectfully recommend my 
proposal to the serious consideration of Messrs. 
Fox and Featherston, and the inflated "provin- 
cialists " of obstreperous Wellington. 

1. Retain the imperial " Veto " (at present); but limit 
the period for its exercise to one year. 

%. Lop off the two excrescences of the Constitution : the 
plated House of Peers and the Provincial Councils ; and 
retain only its soul and substance, tbe House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

3. Re-christen this body the House of Commons, en- 
large it one-fourth, and make it a triennial Parliament, f 

* I forget for the moment whether the adder is oviparous 
or viviparous — ^but ^%% or no egg, the figure may serve. 
t Five years in a young growing colony like New Zealand, 
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4. Create Nelson the permanent central seat of goyem- 
ment ; and summons the Commons to hold an annual 
winter session there, of three months.* 

5. Constitute Hussel, Auckland, New Plymouth, Wan- 
ganui, Wellington, Ahuriri, Nelson, Lyttleton, Christ- 
church, Dunedin, and Inyercargill, municipalities, mihfuU 
municipal powers, and wide "rural-helt" jurisdictions ; and 
give each a mayor and ciyic councilmen. When any new 
settlement contained a thousand European inhahitants, 
create it a Municipality. 

6. All puhlic offices (other than municipal) to he in the 
gift of the executive ministry. Such ministry, as at 
present, to consist of memhers of the House of Commons, 
and to hold office only while they can command a majority 
there. 

Such I think are the defects, qAd such the 
capabilities of amendment, exhibited by our New 
Zealand Constitution. The manner, too, in which 
the Constitution was inaugurated has tended to 
aggravate the inherent evils of these defects. Go- 
vernor Sir George Grey unfortunately called the 
Provincial Councils into existence before the General 
Assembly : the subordinate element of the Consti- 

is a period of time equal to twenty years in an old grown 
country ; and triennial Parliaments would harmonise far better 
with the ratio of progress of the colony than quinquennial. 
In 1857, say there are 100 fit men for legislators in New Zea- 
land — in 1860, through immigration, there might he 200 ; and 
in 1863, 400. Thus, by ahorte^iing the duration of Parlia- 
ments, the colony would get the benefit of the new-arrived 
legislatiye talent, so much the sooner. 

* As there would be no House of Peers to obstruct public 
business, two months would sufiice. But New Zealand legis- 
lators both can and will talk, and we give them three — ampie 
time for oratory, if they wovld ordy conduct it on the principle 
of that immortal despatch^ the " veni, vidi, vici" 
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tution thus obtained a certain un&ir start and pro- 
minence which has created great bickering and 
confusion, especially in the financial department of 
legislation. Smitten by momentary blindness, the 
General Assembly, (as if the Provincial Councils 
had not already power enough to nullify the very 
spirit of the Constitution,) actually altered the Con- 
stitution, in order to strip themselves and heap on 
their subversive provincial rivals the one most 
valuable power which the Constitution had speci- 
ally entrusted to their hands — the power of 
dealing with the wild lands. The first three 
sessions of the General Assembly were chiefly 
wasted in political splits and personal dissensions : 
none would " serve in heaven," all would " reign 
in hell;'" and a "ministerial crisis" stopped the 
wheels of government about every second week. 
So many laws were discussed, so few passed, so 
great was the cry so little the wool, that it is well 
for honourable members that His Excellency Go- 
vernor Wynward was not "Charondas," the 
Locrian;* and the Provincial Councils stimulated by 
the acquisition of the imperial power of the " Wild 
Lands Purse," have displayed symptoms of desire to 
grasp at universal dominion, by making the House 

* Washington Irving in one of his veracious histories relates 
that Charondas the Locrian, *^ anxious to preserve the code of 
laws from the cumbersome additions of mere seekers of popu- 
larity, ordained that any legislator proposing a new law should 
do it with a halter round his neck ; wherewith in case his 
measure was rejected they straightway hung him up ; and there 
the matter ended." 

N 3 
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of Bepredentatives (the true House of Commons of 
the country) a sviordiTfMie element of the Constitu- 
tion, and the tool of six insignificant municipalitieB. 
Nevertheless, when we cast a retrospective glance 
at the sort of government which formerly existed 
in New Zealand, and which has be€^ feebly stigma- 
tised in my " Historical Sketch ;*' when we look at 
the peculiar self-emendative nature of our new Con- 
stitution ; and at the free spirit which it breathes, 
we must, I think, despite its present Ssulures and 
defects, gratefully admit that it is, avhstantially, 
both a great and a good measure. And if Provincial 
Councils will only abate their high pretensions, 
take "vis unita fortior'' for their public seal, 
and ever remember that for New Zealand " Union 
is life as well as strength ; " and if every 
New Zealand colonist in exercising his political 
functions will bear in mind, that in these early 
" unpeopled-wildemess*' days, the true end and aim 
of aU our legislation should be the attraction of 
Population to the country; we may reasonably 
hope, now that our true legislative leaders are re- 
vealing themselves in the crowd, and are becoming 
more practised in the new art, that New Zealand 
under her new Constitution will work out for her- 
self a vigorous Representative Government worthy 
of her position as the young Britain of the South. 



I must apologise to the reader for these long 
and dry remarks on a very prosaic subject. I am 
no politician ; and should deem the arrival of a 
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1000 pure merinos or 100 good &mily emigrants 
in New Zealand, a &r more momentous affair than 
the arrival of a ministerial crisis or the suspension 
of a provincial superintendent. But in a work 
even of this unpretending character, it has seemed 
to me impossible to pass the Constitution over 
without one word ; and the one word has led to 
many. I will close the subject by presenting the 
reader with the New Zealand "Queen's speech/' 
the Address in reply, a glimpse of the " House at 
night ; " and the " Prorogation," together with the 
names of the honourable membera of the New Zea- 
land House of Commons (the New Zealand peers 
are not sufficiently important to merit the like dis- 
tinction), and if the reader should ever help to 
guide the State in New Zealand, I trust his poli- 
tical cry will be — repression of '^ provincial coun- 
cil vestries" and sovereign power to a Central 
ParUa/meTd, 

Governor's (Queen's) Speech on Opening the Fourth 
Session of the New Zealand Parliament at 
Auckland, April 15, 1856. 

" Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, — 

" Various causes prevented the last assembly from legis- 
lating on many subjects materiallj affecting the welfare of 
the colony, and it has been reserved for you to undertake 
that important duty. 

" Questions involving numerous conflicting interests re« 
main for your consideration and adjustment, and in the 
solution of these difficulties an arduous task awaits you. 

" To enable me to call to my councils advisers possessing 
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the confidence of the General Assembly, is naturally a 
subject which will engage your earliest attention. This 
may be considered the comer-stone on which all other 
legislation should be built ; and I now repeat, in the most 
explicit terms, the assurance which I gave on the pro- 
rogation of the last Assembly: that I would give my 
confidence to the gentlemen who possess the confidence of 
the Legislature ; and that whenever changes became ne- 
cessary, I would allow no personal feelings to influence my 
public conduct. 

** I doubt not that the gentlemen who accept from you a 
responsibility conferring such an honourable distinction on 
themselves, will consign to forgetfulness all of the past 
which has no reference to the future ; that they will arm 
themselves with a determination to disregard all private 
interests ; and that devoting themselves heart and soul to 
those of New Zealand, they will declare what ought to be 
enacted for the welfare of the colony at large. 

" Such conduct will insure the respect of opponents, and 
the esteem of Englishmen, not only in this colony but 
throughout the empire ; not only at the present time but 
in the future, when party feelings and local interests have 
been obliterated and forgotten, and history records the 
strength or weakness of those who guided the infant steps 
of a great country. 

" If, on the contrary, the men chosen for this honourable 
trust should prove unequal to it„ looking for the applause 
and preferring the interests of a party or a province to that 
of the colony at large, then will the power they are unable 
to wield remain but a moment in their nerveless grasp ; 
and, once released, it will oscillate backward and forward 
until seized on by statesmen worthy of their adopted country : 
statesmen strong in the rectitude and integrity of their in- 
tentions, and regardless of all considerations which can in 
any way hinder the progress of the public weal. 

*• Such are the men whose counsel I desire, and by 
whose advice I hope to be guided. 

•* I rely entirely on your patriotic aid, and feel assured 
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that, however divided jou may be by political or party 
feelings, your best efforts will always be directed to secure 
the interests of the inhabitants of this country, mindful 
that their welfare depends on our efficient and faithful 
exercise of the powers vested in us by the Imperial 
Government. 

*' My recent visit to the different provinces has enabled 
me to bear testimony to their general prosperity, and to the 
evident signs of progress and improvement in each and all 
of them. 

" I have witnessed with great satisfaction the strong 
feelings of loyalty and attachment entertained throughout 
the colony to the throne and person of our gracious 
Sovereign ; and I feel deeply grateful for the cordial re- 
ception everywhere accorded to myself as Her Majesty's 
representative. 

** Information has been prepared on various subjects, 
with a view to enable the gentlemen honoured by your 
confidence to lay before you certain measures of im- 
portance : among them I may mention a proposal to ex- 
tinguish the claim of the New Zealand Company, on terms 
which are therein explained ; another for a uniform postal 
communication with the mother country ; the improvement 
and extension of our own overland posts ; and an alteration 
in the custom laws ; and I trust you will lose no time in 
authorising the formation of a commission, with full powers 
to settle the many vexed questions connected with land 
claims, and for the quieting of disputed titles. 

" Another subject will, I trust, engage your early atten- 
tion, namely, the propriety of adopting some plan of final 
audit for the accounts of the generid government, which 
will be more satisfactory than the one at present in force. 

" Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, — 

** The utmost economy has been practised in the expen- 
diture of the funds placed at my disposal by the late House 
of Representatives. The fullest accounts shall be sub- 
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mitted for your approval, and the most complete informa- 
tioD afforded to your inquiries. 

*' I have to request you to make an early provision for 
the repayment of £14,086 ] Is, 6d. advanced by the Union 
Bank of Australia, being part of a sum of thirty thousand 
pounds obtained under sanction of a resolution of the late 
House of Representatives. 

" Gentlemen of the Assembly, — 

'* Your deliberations will be viewed with interest in the 
mother country ; for whether in Great Britain or the colo- 
nies, Englishmen watch the proceedings of their legislative 
bodies with the greatest attention. 

" But the Legislature of this colony has no reason to 
shrink from such a scrutiny ; for while adopting all that is 
good in the laws and usages of our native land, it has a 
cause for congratulation of which few other lands colonised 
by Europeans can boast. 

" In order to form this flourishing and rapidly-increasing 
colony, no property has been wrested from its native owners ; 
no hospitality has been violated ; no laws of humanity or 
justice have been trampled under foot. The land, enriched 
by the sweat of our brows, has been honestly acquired, and 
is rightfully enjoyed. Nor, when we consider that, in place 
of a dreadful form of idolatry, we have communicated to 
the natives a knowledge of the blessings of Cbristianity, 
and of the arts and appliances of civilisation, can it be 
urged that the advantages of colonisation have been exclu- 
sively on the side of those who gave money and received 
wild land in exchange. 

*' These are considerations which make England proud 
of her youngest colony — and she has reason to be so. 
Situated in the same relative position in the southern 
hemisphere ; similar in size to Great Britain ; like her, 
separated from other lands by broad seas ; possessing the 
same natural advantages and colonised by the same hardy 
race — New Zealand cannot fail to become the Britain of 
Australasia. 
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- ** Free institutions, deeply graven in the hearts of 
Englishmen, .the glorj of the British nation, framed, 
amended, and maintained hj the wisdom and perseverance 
of sucoessive generations, have devolved on you as an in- 
heritance. To them we owe much of that enterprise and 
independence which have heen and are the characteristics 
of our nation in all parts of the world. They have heen 
transplanted for you in their maturity, and their broad 
shadow spreads already over this favoured land. 

** The history of the growth of these institutions during 
a thousand years in our native country would be but a tale 
that is told, and the retrospect of the past but an idle 
dream, if they teach us no lessons of wisdom. May we 
profit by them ; and when time has consigned all who now 
hear me to the stillness of the grave, and children's 
children have succeeded to the inheritance of their fathers, 
may those who will then review the acts of this Assembly 
feel for you that admiration and esteem which we cannot 
withhold from the time-honoured men to whom we owe 
our origin and our laws. 

"Thomas Gore Browne. 

" Auckland, April 15, 1856." 

Commons' " Address " in beplt. 

" We, the Commons of New Zealand, assembled in our 
House of Representatives, acknowledge, with sentiments 
of deep respect, the address delivered by your Excellency 
at the opening of the present session. 

" We desire to convey to your Excellency the expression 
of our gratitude for the prompt manner in which you have 
given effect to the principle of ministerial responsibility in 
the conduct of the executive affiiirs of government. 

** We entertain no doubt that the relations proposed to 
be established between your Excellency and your respon- 
sible advisers will secure the efi&cient carrying out of that 
principle. 

** Fully sensible of the duty which devolves upon the 
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General Legislature of the colony, of maintaining unim- 
paired the authority and functions which are reserved to 
the General Govemment by the Constitution, it will be 
our earnest endeavour, as one of the branches of that 
Legislature, to join in exercising those functions in cordial 
co-operation with the provincial authorities, and with as 
little interference as possible in all matters within their 
own municipal sphere. 

" Whatever measures may be submitted to us through 
your Excellency's responsible advisers, shall receive our 
best consideration. And we pray you to accept this as- 
surance of our desire to co-operate with your IJxcellency 
in whatever may promote the welfare of the colony and 
maintain the public credit." 



** A Night in * the House.' 

" To the Editor of the • New Zealander.' 

" Sir, — ^As few of our country electors may have the 
opportunity which I had last night, in the House of 
Eepresentatives, of witnessing the tournament between 
the * Fox opposition ' and the Ministry you will oblige me 
by giving insertion to this letter : emanating, as it does, 
from one unaccustomed to sights so new and so attrac- 
tive. 

** Though my politics are such as would cover me with 
infamy at Athens (I am a scrupulous adherent to • the 
maxims of neutrality), and notwithstanding that many 
of my friends and neighbours have endeavoured to con- 
vince me of the dangerous tendency of my opinions — I 
still persist in my indifference to the * party cries * of the 
commonwealth. 

** But, Sir, to use the language of the honourable and 
learned gentleman whom I am about to name, and 
whose talents I admire, a few more nights* attendance 
in the " gallery " would, I fear, be the means of 
causing me to * abnegate ' (this word I have learned in 
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the House) the dictates of prudence to which I have clung 
so long. 

** Yesterday evening, about six o'clock, T observed an 
unusual haste in the pace of every pedestrian whom I 
saw marching through Princes Street. I inquired of one, 
a * progress man,' if there was a review or a sham battle 
at the Barracks ? ' Na, na,' said he, ' but there is to be 
a real battle in sorne ither ilk. Ye hae read i' the papers 
o' what the Highland Brigade did at the battle o' the 
Alma — and to-nicht ye sail see what they can do in 
Auckland. The Ministry is aboot to be ow'rthrown and 
turn'd oot.* 

" Well, I joined the ' progress ' man, and arrived at the 
House, happily before all the seats in the gallery were oc- 
cupied ; sat down, -and contemplated with pride the scene 
before me — the General Assembly of New Zealand — the 
miniature of England's glory, her Imperial Parliament. 
The Speaker in the chair, grave, sedate, and impartial — 
the descendant of a race coeval with the Norman dynasty, 
and the professor of a faith which, like the descendants 
of his race, survives the war of minds as they have with-* 
stood the shock of matter. With the glance of a phre- 
nologist, I scrutinised the head of every member who 
sat within range of my view ; and, like many phrenolo- 
gists, drew conclusions which the subsequent debate proved 
to be utterly fallacious. After the usual formula of parlia- 
mentary practice, appeared the champion of the night, the 
redoubtable Mr. Fox — unpopular in this province for hav- 
ing stigmatized the Auckland citizens in his Book ; and 
(as they hint) verifying in himself the epigram : — 

" * Says Maria, though tears it may cost, 
It is time we should part, my dear Sue, 
For 1/our character *s totally lost, 
And /haven't sufficient for two.' 

But notwithstanding the prejudice entertained against him 
here, he made a bold commencement ; and followed up the 
assault with the skill and energy of a practised debater. 
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His aigaments reminded me of the wars of the Gotbs: 
the triamphant barbarians demolished the finest tem- 
ples of Grecian and Etruscan art, but Gothic skill was 
too rude to raise up anj fabric so elegant in their place. 
What magnificent promises are made by statesmen out of 
office! And, as I am fond of classic reminiscences, I 
was pleased when Mr. Fox re-enacted the part of the 
Greek candidate — who having promised his supporters 
privileges before unheard of in the republic, his modest 
opponent gained the election by simply saying, 'What 
my rival has promised, that I will do.* 

*'Mr. Fox is an astute sophist, endued with all the 
resources of forensic strife ; but he failed in the demon 
stration of a most important problem — one, alone, which 
would have established his character as a financier, namely, 
that one-third of the revenue and a half-crown per acre 
from the land fund, would be sufficient for the maintenance 
of the General Government. 

"In his eagerness to succeed Mr. Sewell, he seems 
not even to possess the justice of Pilate — he has not 
the patience to ask 'What evil hath he done?* No ! he 
and the * Progress faction * would hurl the hon. member 
for Cbristchurch from the Tarpeian rock, without a trial, 
and without a hearing. The attempt of the opposition to 
dislodge the ministry, however, succeeded about as well as 
the efforts of the Russians to expel our Grenadiers from 
the rifle pits before Sebastopol : they were met at every 
point, foiled in every attack. 

" As it is an opinion sometimes entertained in the coun- 
try by those who have no opportunity of hearing the de- 
bates of the General Assembly, that the speeches therein 
delivered are like those of our " Provincial Council " ora- 
tors (the mumbling of a few disjointed sentences, to be 
arranged by the reporters), I take this opportunity of re- 
cording my opinion, that many of the speeches which I 
heard last night would have done credit to any legislative 
body in the world. 

"Mr. Stafford of Nelson, and Mr. Featherstone of 
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Wellington, are the Pitt and Canning of our little Senate; 
and Mr. Fitzberbert, from the South, is also an able and 
emphatic speaker. As few of the Auckland represen- 
tatives lay any claim to the rank of orators^ except, the 
Provincial Secretary, we expected, when he rose, to hear 
something — ^but the mountain laboured, and the Cicero of 
* Progress * stammered out five minutes' incoherent ver- 
biage, and finished off with a Latin quotation, which ought 
to have been— 

^ ' Blsum teneatis, amici V 

" Many of my * bush friends ' who have had the honour 
of making their occasional salaams to his worship, the 
Resident Magistrate, may be anxious to know how he com- 
ports himself when he aspires to make the laws, instead 
of administering them. Well, — ^he sits as mute as a 
statue ! Whoever has read Homer's description of the 
Grecian chiefs sitting round, deliberating for their coun- 
try's safety, may fancy he beholds Ajax, ' huge, sullen, and 
silent,' and he will realise the beau ideal of the gentleman 
at whose bar misdoers tremble." 



Pbobooatcon. 

On Saturday, August 16 (1856), his Excellency the Go- 
vernor, accompanied by the Commander of the Forces, 
the members of the Minbtry, his Excellency's Aide-de- 
Camp and Private Secretary ; attended at the Chamber of 
the Legislative Council for the purpose of proroguing the 
General Assembly : The Speakers and Members of both 
Houses being present, his Excellency took his seat in the 
Speaker's chair, and proceeded to read the following 
address : — 

" Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, — 

** I am happy to be able to release you from the duties 
of a protracted and laborious session. 
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" The zeal and assidaitj ii^hich you have displayed in 
the consideration of the Yarious questions of importance 
which have come hefore you deserve, and will, I feel 
assured, obtain, the approbation of the colony. 

« The measures which you have passed relate to im- 
portant questions which have for some time past engaged 
the attention of the colony, and with respect to which 
legislation could not have been deferred without detriment 
to the public service.* 



* " His Excellency the Governor, on behalf of Her Majesty, 
assented to the following Acts passed by the General Assem- 
bly during the session of 1856 : — 

The Pensions' Act. 

The Law Amendment Act. 

The Naturalisation Act. 

The Bank Paper Currency Act. 

The Nelson Trust Fund Amendment Act. 

The English Acts' Act. 

The New Zealand Debenture Act. 

The New Zealand Colonial Bank of Issue Winding-up Act. 

The Marriage Act Amendment Act. 

The Magistrates' Indemnity Act. 

The Building Societies' Amendment Act. 

The Bills of Sale Registration Act. 

The Nelson Wesleyan Chapel Sale Act. 

The Religious, Charitable, and Educational Trusts' Act. 

The Sayings' Bank Ordinance Amendment Act. 

The Superintendents' Deputy Act. 

The New Zealand Native Reserves Act. 

The Resident Magistrates' Courts' Ordinance Amendment 
Act. 

The Counties' Act. 

The New Zealand Loan Act. 

The Supreme Court Procedure Act. 

The Public Offices' Act. 

The Privileges' Act. 

The Customs' Duties* Act. 

The Auckland Hospital and Grammar School Reserves' 
Act." 
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** Amongst the most important measures of the session, 
are those financial arrangements hj which it is proposed 
to provide for the debts and liabilities of the colony, and 
equitably to apportion the public burdens. The confir- 
mation of these measures by the Imperial Government 
will, it may be expected, wholly remove a most serious 
cause of discontent and mutual jealousy amongst the 
provinces. 

*' Measures passed during the present session have 
vested in the provincial authorities the administration of 
the waste lands and land revenue. It cannot be doubted 
that a judicious and economical application of the territorial 
revenue to works of public utility in the districts where it 
arises, and under the supervision of those most interested 
in its proper application, must tend to accelerate the 
settlement of the country. Such will, I trust, be the re- 
sult of the prudent exercise by local bodies of these large 
powers. 

'* The nature of the customs tariff had long given rise 
to general complaint. Amongst other grounds of objec- 
tion, its minute enumeration of articles subject to duty, 
was vexatious alike to the revenue officer and the importer ; 
occasioning great loss of time, expense, and other incon- 
venience. The alteration now made will, I hope, be 
received with general satisfaction : based as it is on a 
recognition of the principle, that revenue should be raised 
in the most simple and inexpensive manner ; and, so far 
as possible, raised from those articles of luxury which 
are the most legitimate subjects of taxation. In dealing 
with this most important branch of revenue, it was an 
obvious duty to avoid impairing the public income. The 
new tariff secures this object without curtailing the com- 
forts of the people. 

** During the present session, the Assembly has given 
legislative sanction to a body of rules respecting the 
pleading and practice of the Supreme Court, which con- 
stitute a complete code of procedure in civil cases. For 
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this valaable accession to the laws, the colonj is mainly 
indebted to the labours of Chief Jastice Martin, who, aided 
•by the present Acting Chief Justice, has deyoted several 
years to the completion of this important work« 



u 



Gentlemen of the House of Representatiyes, — 



" I thank you for the liberal provision which you have 
made for the public service, and especially I have to 
acknowledge the additional provision for the maintenance 
of the office I have the honour to hold. The supplies 
which you have granted will be applied with a due regard 
to economy in the public expenditure. 

'*The sums voted for steam communication will not 
only effect the establishment of a rapid and regular postal 
service in this colony ; but, in connection with the recent 
arrangements entered into by the Imperial Government 
and the Australian colonies, will probably secure commu- 
nication by steam between Great Britain and New Zealand. 

'* Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, — 

'* The relations established at the commencement of the 
session between my responsible advisers and myself, with 
reference to the government of the aborigines, still sub- 
sist It is my intention, however, to refer this important 
question for Her Majesty's consideration and decision : 
meantime, those relations will continue unaltered. 

"The session now about to close furnishes an additional 
instance of the vigour and success with which a free 
Legislature is enabled to act, when assisted in its delibe- 
rations by Ministers of the Crown possessing the con- 
fidence of the people; and gives earnest of the good 
results to be expected in this colony from a popular form 
of government. 

*' I do now prorogue the General Assembly of New 
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Zealand to Wednesdaj, the Ist day of July, 1857, and it 
is hereby prorogued accordiugly. 

** Thomas Gose Bbowne. 
"Auckland, 16th August, 1866." 

The New Zealand Mikistbt.* 



Name. 


Member for. 

• 


Office. 


Salary. 


Henry Se well, Esq. . . . 
0. W. Richmond, Esq. 
Hon. P. Whitoker..., 
E.W.8taflbrd,B8q.... 


Canterbury. 

New Plymouth. 

(In the Peers.) 

Nelson. 


Colonial Treasurer. 

Colonial Secretary. 

Attomey-GkneiaL 

Without office. 


£700 
£700 
£600 



There is, I think, another without-office member of the 
ministry ; and the commander of the forces is (ex officio) 
a member of the Cabinet, the secretary of war. 



* Popularly called the "Stafford-Sewell" Ministry ; and far 
the ablest Ministry which has yet been formed. It is reported 
that Mr. Sewell is about to return on a visit to England, and that 
Mr. Stafford will resign the superintendency of Kelson and become 
colonial treasurer. Mr. Sewell is a most able man, whose pre- 
sence can ill be spared ; but Mr. Stafford may worthily supply 
his place. Indeed this gentleman is far too good a man for a 
mere provincial superintendent. He is capable of looking at New 
Zealand, as a whde; and does not regard her as a grotesque 
assemblage of six parish-settlements to be misgoverned by six 
provincial vestries. We may describe New Zealand's two 
political parties thus — Stafford and Sewell for central govern- 
ment and sovereign parliament — Fox and Featherstone for pro- 
vincial dominion and ^ vestry-parliaments.*' 
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MEMBERS OF THE HOdSE. 



The New Zealand House of Eefbesektatites. 

(The House of Commons.) 

Note. — ^The six names in italics indicate the Superintendents 
of the Proyinces. The List is as accurate as it has heen pos- 
sible to make it, and ¥rill be found substantially correct. 



Name. 


Member for. 


Occupation. 


Charles Cliflfbrd (Speaker) 


Wellington 


Squatter.* 


/* E, FetUherttone, Etq. 


*f 


Physician. 


W. Fox, Esq 


ft 


Barrister. 


J. Fitzherbert, Esq. 


ft 


Merchant. 


F.D.Bell, Esq 


tt 


Land Commissioner. 


C. D. E. Ward, Esq. ... 


n 


Agriculturist 


V. Smith, Esq 


ft 


Squatter. 


A. Ludlum, Esq 


»♦ 


Editor and Proprietor. 


CharUs Brown, Bsq, ... 


New Plymouth 


Landed Proprietor. 


C. W. Bichmond, Esq.... 


tt 


barrister and Proprietor. 


A. W. East, Esq. 


tt 


Agriculturist. 


J. L. Campbdl, Esq. ... 


Auckland 


Merchant. 


Major G-reenwood 


tt 


Landed Proprietor. 


T. Beckham, Esq 


tt 


Police Magistrate. 


J. Henderson, Esq. 


It 


Agriculturist 


W. Lee, Esq. 


tt 


Agriculturist. 


G-. Graham, Esq 


tt 


Merchant. 


C. J. Taylor, Esq 


tt 


Agriculturist. 


J.Williamson, Esq 


tt 


Agriculturist. 


J. W. Merriman, Esq.... 


tt 


Solicitor. 


W. Brodie, Esq 


It 


Merchant 


H. Carleton, Esq 


It 


Editor and Proprietor. 


W. C. Daldy, Esq 


It 


Agriculturist. 


E. W, Stafford, Etq, ... 


Nelson 


Landed Proprietor. 


W. T. LTravers, Esq... 


tt 


Agriculturist. 


W. Wells, Esq. 


tt 


Squatter. 


A. Domett, Esq 


tt 


Barrister. 


E. Curtis, Esq 


It 


Merchant. 


C. Elliot, Esq 


»» 


Editor and Proprietor. 


J, E, Fitzgerald, Esq,... 


Canterbury 


Landed Proprietor. 


D. A. Brittin, Esq 


tt 


Agriculturist 


J.Hall, Esq 


tt 


Agriculturist. 


J. Cuff, Esq 


tt 


Surveyor. 


Henry Sewell, Esq. 


»t 


Solicitor and Proprietor. 


Captain Cargill 


Otago 


Landed Proprietor. 


J. Macandrew, Esq 


It 


Merchant 


J. Cargill, Esq 


tt 


Agriculturist. 


Clerk to the . 


Bouse, F. E. Cam] 


pbell, Esq. 



* As some fair reader may have misgivings as to what a 
^ Squatter" is, I may explain that a ^' Squatter" is one of those 
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The Question of the Site of the Parliamentary 
Metrofous of New Zealand. 

The supposition that the central parliamentary govern- 
ment of New Zealand will long be carried on from a remote 
corner seat of government like Auckland, would be a sup- 
position revolting to the common sense of the colony ; and 
the cits and shopkeepers of Auckland would do well to 
cast off their huxter selfishness, and to begin to regard the 
government of New Zealand in some other light than in 
that of a means of ** filling the till," Their argument ^ 
to use an expression, that the seat of government could not 
be removed from Auckland without endangering peaceful 
relations with the Auckland natives, if I may be par- 
doned the use of a vulgar, but fit word, is " bosh." If 
the Auckland natives were multiplied by twenty, they 
could not be allowed to obstruct the good government of 
the entire colony of New Zealand — but the truth is, that 
if the seat of government were removed from Auckland 
to-morrow, the Auckland natives would scarcely care to 
inquire whither it was gone. Make the Colonel of the Re- 
giment, the Lieutenant-Governor of New Zealand, and 
leave the troops, the parades, drums, and trumpets, for the 
natives to admire ; and they would still bring their pigs 
and produce to Auckland, and carry back their blankets 
and tob6u;co, precisely as they do now. 

Indeed, although the Auckland burgesses may persist 
in kicking against the pricks and in hugging the delusion 
that their city is to remain the Parliamentary Metropolis 
of New Zealand, the question is already virtually decided 
the other way ; and the Parliamentary Metropolis of New 
Zealand will, ere long, be permanently fixed at Wellington 
or at Nelson. 

It appears to me that Nelson, on the whole, would be 

shepherd princes or pastoral aristocrats clipped in chap. 14. 
This gentleman, Speaker of the New Zealand Commons, and 
worthy scion of one of our oldest historical English families, ia 
I believe, brother to the present peer. Lord Clifford. 
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the better place of the two. In centralitj of position. 
Nelson is so nearly equal to Wellington that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, we may say she is quite equal ; whilst she 
possesses certain climatic advantages and "volcanic im- 
munities ** which unquestionably endow her with a supe- 
riority over Wellington. 

T have somewhere read (I think in the Rev. Mr. Taylor's 
excellent work on the New Zealand aborigines) that what 
has been spoken of as the " boisterous irritability " of the 
Wellington people, is occasioned by the boisterous, irrita- 
tive, character of their peculiar climate.* The annual par- 
liamentary session of New Zealand will unquestionably be 
held in what we call our winter months: members can 
then be better spared from their (general) rural pursuits ; 
and winter nights, with lights, fires, curtains, and '* dined*' 
members of the hungry opposition, make up the most 
genial time for the in-door work of legislation. How far 
Mr. Taylor's curious theory may be correct, I cannot say ; 
but this I think we may say — that the difference between 
the winter climate of Wellington and Nelson is such, 
that nearly as much legislation would be got through in 
two months in the latter place, as in three months in 
the former; whilst Nelson, in all seasons, would certainly 
be a more pleasant residence for the Queen's Represen- 
tative and his little Court than boisterous Wellington. 

But it is a more serious matter than mere boisterous- 
ness of climate which damages Wellington's metropolitan 
claims. The experience of fifteen years shows, that whilst 
volcanic action has virtually subsided, both in the north 
and south of New Zealand, and is seldom perceptible at 
Nelson, shocks of earthquake are somewhat severe in the 
immediate town and neighbourhood of Wellington. 

Wherever the permanent parliamentary metropolis of 
New Zealand is placed, certain good and substantial build- 
ings must be erected. Now I would ask any provincial 
councillor of the good city of Wellington whether, as a 
private speculation, he would lay out £5000 of his oum 
* See article on Wellington, chap. IX 
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money in building a stone or brick mansion there ? I would 
not ; and I should regard a £25,000 set of public offices 
in Wellington as the very reverse oi permanent public pro- 
perty. It certainly would not conduce to the domestic 
comfort of the Governor to know that, any night, some 
little '' volcanic eccentricity " might reverse his sleeping 
position; ministries shaken by earthquakes could never 
be stable ministries; and the spectacle of the Speaker 
toppled from his chair, would not promote the course of 
smooth and tranquil legislation. 

These combined considerations induce me to believe 
that Nelson is the most fit and proper place for the Le- 
gislative Capital of New Zealand; and before the General 
Assembly actually removes from Auckland, I conceive 
they would do well and wisely to consider this point ; so 
that when they do remove, they may remove, once for 
all, to the best place. 

Public Bevenue and Expenditure, and 
Financial Position. — New Zealand's annual 
Public Revenue is made up by two great branches : 
" Territorial Revenue,'' being the annual proceeds of 
the sales and leases of wild lands ; and " Ordinary 
Revenue," being the annual proceeds of customs 
duties and petty items. 

The gross revenue for the year 1857 may be 
roughly estimated as follows : — 

Territorial* . , , . , . 160.000 
Castoms ...... 140,000 

Post-office, Fees, Fines, and Licences . 10,000 

£300,000 



♦ The average territorial revenue for the last three jear^ 
has heen about jSl40,000 per annum. Of course, the mor^ 

O 2 
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The reader will tbtis perceive that " Customs 
Duties'' (see Tariff, chap. XX.) is the sole public 
tax in New Zealand. I regard it as the best and 
simplest tax by which the public revenue of a 
young country like New Zealand could possibly be 
raised. The philosophical author of " Ultima 
Thule"* would, however, abolish customs and 
substitute a property tax. He intimates that 
customs is an v/nfavr tax ; because it charges the. 
poor man a hal^nny on his pound of tea, and 
charges the rich man no more. Now there is no 
" poor man " in New Zealand ; and Mr. Cholmon- 
deley, if he be a practical man, well knows that 
the labov/rer in New Zealand can afford to drink, 
"orange pekoe" tea^ as well as his employer can 
afford to drink "common hyson.'' Again, if customs 
were abolished in &vour of a property tax, the 
natives^ who, as consumers of imports, now contri- 
bute largely to the revenue, would very unfairly 

emigration, the more land-buyers, and if New Zealand should 
now become a popular emigration field, the annual terri- 
torial revenue of the colony might easily be raised to half a 
million, and the ordinary revenue to as much more. With re- 
spect to the customs branch, it should be observed, that the 
colonial treasurer does not estimate it at more than jSl00,000 
for 1857. In making his calculation, however, he seems to 
have overlooked the fact that New Zealand even now is rising 
in estimation as an emigration field; that the reaction of 
peace may produce a great revival of emigration; and that 
thus, the arrival of emigrants, and consequently of duty-pay- 
ing imports in New Zealand, for the present year may be con- 
siderably greater than it was in 1856. 

* ^ Ultima Thule,'* a somewhat speculative, but an able and 
very interesting work on New Zealand, by Thomas Cholmon- 
d«ley, 1854^ price %9, 6d, : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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escape all taxation — for I apprehend that even 
" Ultima Thule '' would not dream of catching the 
Maori for the property tax. Next to a Wat 
Tyler poll-tax, no species of tax is so odious and in- 
quisitorial as a " property-and-income tax;'' whilst 
as to its peculia/r Jitnesa for New Zealand, it may 
be sufficient, here, to remind " Ultima Thule," that 
to please the fiscal fancies of the northern rebel. 
Hone Heke, Governor Fitzroy (one 1st of April) 
abolished all customs duties in New Zealand, sub- 
stituted a property tax; and, in three months, 
became bankrupt, and weut back to customs, a 
poorer, perhaps even a wiser, man. 

Expenditure of AnnuaIi Public Revenue. — 
Having (at present) no fewer than seven public 
exchequers in New Zealand, viz. the one of the 
General Government and the six of the Provincial 
Councils — ^these latter having no good system of 
accounts, and exhibiting a slight disposition to 
scramble for the revenue and lay hands on all 
public monies coming within their reach — it is 
impossible to do more than to present the reader 
(in a following page) with a few semi-conjectural 
figures showing how the whole of the, estimated^ 
public revenue was, probably, expended in the year 
1856. The Stafford-Sewell Ministry, however, 
has shown a desire to reduce order out of chaos, 
and to lay down some clear financial policy for the 
entire colony } and the coming session of the 
General Assembly will, I think, define and adopt 
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Boine financial poUcy. of which the leading feattoes 
will resemble these : — 

1 . The territorial revenue of each Province to be pro- 
vincial revenue, expended by its Provincial Council. 

2. The ordinary (customs) revenue of the six Provinces 
to be general revenue, expended by the General Assembly. 

3. The New Zealand Company's debt, Jg200,000, and a 
loan (to be borrowed) of £300,000 to be capitalised as a 
public debt of half a million. Tbe Imperial Government 
to be solicited to guarantee annual interest on this debt 
at £i per cent, (a sinking fund of £2 per cent, being 
provided for the redemption of the whole in thirty years), 
and such annual interest to be paid partly by the Pro- 
vincial Councils from the provincial chests, and partly bj 
the General Assembly from the general chest.* 

The reader who owes no man a penny, will, I 
fear, be disgusted to learn, that young New Zealand, 
not yet of age, actually owes nearly quarter of a 
million. She did not get into debt, though, she was 
put into debt : strong A lost B's money, and then 
forced weak C to make good B's loss. In other 
words. Lord Stanley's Colonial Office of 1843 lost 
the New Zealand Company's capital, and Sir John 
Pakington's Colonial Office of 1853 ("might and 
right," " monkey and cat") made the unfortunate 
Pioneer Colonists, pay it back ! 

* One proposal is, that the Company's debt of j£200,000 
shall be liquidated by Nelson, Canterbury and Otago ; that 
£200,000 of the loan (required mainly for purchasing wild 
lands from the natives in the North Island) shall be liquidated 
by Auckland, New Plymouth and Wellington ; and that the 
remainder of the loan, ;£100,000, shall be liquidated by the 
General Assembly from the ordinary revenue. 
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Mr. Fox was instrumental in drawing up the 
Act of our New Zealand Constitution — I believe Mr. 
Fox is a great admirer of American history. Did 
it never strike the honourable member for Wanga- 
nui that if this New Zealand Constitution, carrying 
such a "black-mail'' rider as this Company's "debt- 
clause," had been offered to the American colonists, 
they would have pitched it into the sea, along with 
Boston's tea chests ? Logically and equitably, the 
colonists of New Zealand have no more business 
to pay this debt, than the colonists of Nova Scotia, 
Neither ought the New Zealand Company to lose a 
penny of the money. Their enterprise of colonising 
New Zealand was imquestionably a commercial 
enterprise, but it was unquestionably a national 
enterprise ; and an enterprise which would have 
been crowned with brilliant success save for the 
blighting opposition it experienced from the Mis- 
sionary-Colonial Office. The New Zealand Com- 
pany prevented New Zealand from becoming a 
French possession and the foreign mistress of the 
Pacific — the New Zealand Company are entitled to 
receive back every penny they lost ; and if the 
Crown raised the chairman to the peerage, and 
presented the shareholders with c€^l 00,000 as a 
sort of " expiation-present," the Crown would fitly 
bestow both its honours and its money. If the 
" Lex talionis" were enforced, this debt would be 
liquidated in this wise : — Lord Stanley, of the 
Colonial Office of 1843, would be mulcted one- 
third ; the Aborigines Protection Society, one- 
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third ; and Mr. Danderson Coates and the Church 
Missionary Society, one-third. 

Great criminals, however, generaUy escape : we 
can touch neither the Elnowsley rents, nor the 
Mission-box. Indeed, New Zealand colonists do 
not ask for retaliation — they ask but for common 
justice. The British public suflTered a despotic 
public institution, a Colonial Office, to lose this 
money — in equity, the British public should make 
the loss good. Policy, too, as well as equity, 
might dictate this an*angement. It is essential to 
British prosperity that she should have good and 
prosperous emigration fields ; it is better for Brit- 
ish manufacturers, and for Britain, that our emi- 
grants should go to New Zealand, a loyal British 
colony, and become consumers of British imports 
to the amount of d£^10 per head per annum, than 
that they should go to people a rival State, and 
consume British imports to the amount of only £3 
per head per annum. This d^200,000 given to New 
Ze^iland would do something to make her a more 
attractive Emigration Field ; and whilst it would 
be a great sum for the daughter to receive, it would 
be a mere trifle for the mother to give. In short, 
I conceive that the General Assembly of New Zea- 
land, before they assume this "black mair' debt to 
be a Jiiced imposition ; and before, in their new 
financial policy, they seek to provide for it, would 
do well to appeal, finally, to the British Commons 
with a petition signed by 20,000 colonists pray- 
ing the Honourable House to relieve the imfant 
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colony from a hurdeUy which it is nationally dia- 
graceful thcd an imfant colony should ever have 
been called on to support. 

Rough Estimate of the assumed Public Expeitditubb of 
THE Colony of New Zealand fob the yeab 1856. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE. 

£ 8. d. 

Governor's Salary 2,500 

Chief Justice 1,000 

Puisne Judge . 800 

Governor's Establishment — 
Plrivate Secretary and 

Clerk to the Executive 

Council . . . £300 

Aide-^e-Camp, 10s, 6d. per 

diem . . . . 191 13 
Clerk . . . . 180 
Interpreter . . . 100 

£77113 

Colonial Secretary's Department — 

Colonial Secretary . . £700 
Commissioner of Crown 

Lands charged with the 

correspondence relating 

to Crown Lands in all 

the Provinces, and act- 
ing as Chief Clerk . 350 

First Clerk . . . 250 

Second Clerk . . 150. 

1,450 

Colonial Treasurer's Department — 

Colonial Treasurer . . 700 

Attorney-General's Department — 

Attorney-General . . 600 

Auditor-General's Department—* 

Auditor-General . • 500 

Clerk .... 160 

4,171 13 

Carried over £8,471 13 

o 3 
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Brought forward £8,471 13 

Contingtncies— 

Stationary . . . £150 
Printing . . . . 200 
Petty Expenses . . 178 ^ 

628 7 



Total Establishment of the Geperal ) ^ ^^ q q 

Qoyenunent 5 * * • ' 

NaTIYI PuBPOSiS. 

Schoolsundertbe manage^ 
ment of the Church of 

England . . £3,500 

Ditto Wesleyans . . 1,600 

Ditto Rome . . . 800 

£6,900 

Res. Mag., Auckland . 300 

„ New Plymouth 200 

„ Rotorua . . 176 

„ Waikato . 126 

„ HawkesBay . 200 

Pensions, Te Where Where 60 

TePuni . . 60 



1,100 



Total Native Purposes .... 7,000 



Total Civil List 16,000 

Purchases of Wild Lands from the Natives in 
the North Island— say 20,000 

Remitted to England in Payment of Interest of 
New Zealand Company's Debt—say . . 20,000 

Salaries of Custom House and other public 
officers not included in Civil List — say . 14^000 



Amount of General Government Expenditure . 70,000 
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Pkoyincial Expendituee.* 

Brought forward £70,000 

Auckland [ ^P^ovi^ci*! Govemment£30,000 
1 Public Works, &c. . 60,000 



New Ply- ( Provincial Government 3,000 
mouth ( Public Works, <fcc. . 4,000 



Welling- ( Provincial Government 15,000 
ton ( Public Works, Ac. . 24,000 



Nelson \ Provincial Government 10,000 
* ( Public Works, &c. . 27,000 



Canter- ( Provincial Government 8,000 
tuiy ( Public Works, &c, . 12,000 



n^utrr. 5 Provincial Government 3,000 
^tago. ' I PubUc Works, &c. . 4,000 



90,000 



7,000 



39,000 



37,000 



20,000 



7,C00 



Estimated gross public Expenditure of the ) ^070 000 O 
Colony of New Zealand for the year 1856 / ' 



* The way in which these Provincial Council ^ Vestry Par- 
liaments" promise to economise the colonists' public monies, 
may be gleaned from the following extract from a late Auck- 
land paper (the New Zealander) : showing that the cost of the 
maintenance of this one of the six Provincial Councils (chie€y 
ofScers' salaries, &c.,) which tvas ;£ 16,000 in 1854, has acttuxUy 
crept up to j£30,000 in 1856. hon. member for Wanganui, 
recollect King Log and King Stork ; and take care that your 
imperium in imperio in its six-fold form, does not some day 
pauperise the colony, and lead to the issue of Provincial 
Council Bank Paper current at a discount of £76 per cent. I 

Pboyincial Council ExTRAVAaAHOB. 

^^ In the year 1854, the total amount voted for the provincial 
establishments' expenditure, exclusive of the sum voted for 
special works, was ;£16,862 1«. ^d, ; inclusive of £15,400 for 
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Administration of Justice. — Except in some 
petty differences of detail, the civil and criminal 
law of New Zealand, trial by jury, &c., is exactly 

such works, £32,262 1«. 2(L In the year 1856, the yoted 
provincial expenditure, exclusive of extraordinary expendi- 
ture, is £28,342 3s, 9d. and, inclusive of £68,671 1&8. 6d, for 
such extraordinary expenditure, £97,012 Ss. Zd, For the 
present, however, we may put the special and extraordinary 
expenditure wholly on one Fide. The two totals we have to do 
with here are those of £16,862 Is. 9d. in 1854, as compared 
with £28,342 3s. 9d, in lS56^-bein^ an increase of £11,480 2«., 
or some 70 per cerU.., for which the province can show — what f 

" We are quite ready to admit that under several heads there 
has heen a considerable addition made in consequence of the 
higher rates of labour that have prevailed for some time ; that 
an increase has been made in the harbour departments and 
police of the colony ; that the establishment charges of the 
hospital, lunatic asylum, and gaol, are rendered higher by the 
increased prices of provisions, &c. ; that some new offices have 
been created. But those facts will not account for the whole 
enormous increase we have pointed to^ and the necessity for 
some of those new offices is more than doubted. 

'* The salary of Superintendent being fixed by act is the 
same in both estimates, viz., £800 — a sum which we think 
sufficient for the duties and responsibilities of that office, even 
when its holder shall become, as we trust he soon will be, the 
virtual as well as nominal head of the United Provincial De- 
partments. Under * Proyincial Council,' we find that in 
1854, the Speaker had £250 ; in 1856, £300 ; Clerk of Council, 
in 1854, £50 ; in 1856, £250 (of this £100 was added for the 
new and at present nominal office of 'Librarian.') Contin- 
gencies, in 1854, £500 ; in 1856, £600. Library, in 1854, £100 ; 
in 1856, £150. Total in 1854, £900 ; in 1856 (including £50 
for one member for Bay of Islands), £1350. Under * Super- 
intendent's Office,' in 1854, Chief Clerk, £300. Under * Super- 
intendent's Department,' in 1856, Provincial Secretary, £400. 
So with other officers in this then ' office,' now * department,' 
the change of name not being without a marked significance 
when taken in connection with the accompanying increase of 
salary and relief from immediate subordinance and responsi- 
bility to the Superintendent. Thus, in 1854, Treasuiy Clerk, 
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the same,, and is administered the same, as in 
England. Two Crown-appointed judges, one re- 
siding at Auckland, the other at Wellington, con- 
stitute a northern and a southern supreme court, 
holding regular terms in the two capitals for the 
trial of civil and criminal cases, and occasionally 
holding a short assize in the other settlements. 
Mr. Attorney -General, Mr. Provincial - Solicitor, 
Serjeant Buzfuz and his brother spiders, may be 
seen catching flies here, just as in England. Flies, 
though, are fewer and less fat ; and learned gentle- 
men, probably as unable to aflTord it, do not, I think, 
wear the " wig " in New Zealand. Intestate estates 
are vested in the Registrar of the Supreme Court. 
In each settlement there is a resident magis- 
trate's court (answering to county courts) for 
the recovery of <iP20 debts or damages between 
Europeans, and ^£^100 between natives and Euro- 
peans. When adjudicating in any native case, 
the resident magistrate is generally assisted by a 
native assessor — a sort of native (civil) magis- 

£300 ; in 1856, Provincial Treasurer, £400. In 1864, we find 
an audit and second clerk at £250 each, and a third clerk at 
£180 ; in 1856, two clerks, at £250 each, and an assistant 
Provisional Treasurer at £250. Total in 1854, £1358 ; in 1856 
(including £100 for contingencies, not specified in 1854) 
£1730. 'Public Works,' in 1854, one provincial engineer, 
£400 ; in 1866, two engineers, at £400 each,— £800 ; half of 
Provincial Surveyor, £200; draughtsman and clerk, £250; 
assistant draughtsman, £75 ; clerk, £200 ; inspector of city 
works (not in progress), £250 ; showing an increase in salaries 
alone between 1854 and 1866 of from £400 to £1775." 
♦ ♦♦♦*♦ 
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trate. Courts of this description, for the trial 
of such limited civil cases, and for the trial of 
common police cases, sit daily or weekly in every 
settlement. '^ Resident magistrates "' are our 
only paid magistrates; but so many of the 
"great unpaid" have been created by different 
governors in New Zealand, that the initial J. P. is 
sometimes irreverently read as "judge of pigs/' 
Auckland and Wellington have each a smart Police 
Force (about twenty men) composed chiefly of 
young natives, who make excellent constables. But 
theft and violence are exceedingly rare in New Zea- 
land ; and save for the occasional capture and in- 
carceration of tipsy sailors, sawyers, or bush-settlers, 
even the Auckland police might sit in the watch- 
house and smoke quietly with Dogberry and Verges 
through the night. 

Patbonage. — Virtually, New Zealand patronage 
is vested in the Governor, the House of Represen- 
tatives, and the Superintendents of Provinces. The 
non-legislative officers of the General Government 
(consisting of about a dozen resident-magistrates, 
a dozen customs'-collectors, half-a-dozen land-pur- 
chase commissioners, and twenty to thirty survey, 
post-office, government, bank and treasury officers, 
at salaries varying from £150 to d£*500 a year, 
and as many more subordinate officers at <£60 to 
0^120 a year) would be appointed, chiefly, by the 
Governor — though strong private recommendation 
to any office by two or three members of the 
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House of Representatives would probably have 
considerable weight with him. 

Under the new principle of " Ministerial respon- 
sibility," our three or four legislative officers form- 
ing the public " Ministry '' of the colony are 
virtually named by the Governor at the instance 
of a " majority " in the General Assembly — such 
Ministry being all members of the General As- 
sembly, and for the most part members of that 
popular branch of it called the House of Repre- 
sentatives (the House of Commons). 

The six Superintendents (salaries ^^60.0 to <£>800) 
sometimes at the recommendation and with the 
approval of their Provincial Councils (and ostensi- 
bly with the sanction and confirmation of the Go- 
vernor,*) appoint some half-dozen provincial secre- 
taries, treasurers and attorneys, and some half- 
dozen harbour-masters, police-superintendents, sur- 
veyors, land officers, inspectors, road-surveyors, sur- 
geons and coroners, at salaries varying from J^200 
to .£^300 a-year ; together with various petty officers 
at salaries varying from £50 to dfi^lOO a year. 

Religious Institutions. — There is no "State 
religion'" in New Zealand. There is a church 

* " Before giying bis assent to Acts passed bj Provincial 
Councils, and otber matters of a legal nature, tbe Goyemor 
will require tbe specified certificate from tbe colonial secretary 
and attorney-general : and in approving appointments to 
vacant (provincial) offices, be will require to be assured tbat tbe 
gentlemen recommended are fit and eligible for tbeir respec- 
tive situations." (Late Message from bis Excellency.) 
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establishment of Bishop, Archdeacons and regular 
clergy; but it is an establishment supported by 
the voluntary contributions of its members, by cer- 
tain endowments of the late New Zealand Com- 
pany, by gifts and bequests of wealthy churchmen ; 
and by pecuniary assistance furnished by societies 
existing in England for the extension of the Church 
abroad. 

Canterbury, founded by members of the Church 
of England, and where, in the original scheme of 
the settlement, a considerable endowment of wild 
land was set apart for the Church, has lately had 
a provincial Bishop appointed to its See ; and it is 
probable that, at Canterbury, the Church will receive 
certain recognition and support from the Provincial 
Legislature, and become the quasi state church of 
the Province, just as the Free Kirk (though in a 
less degree) may become the quasi state church in 
the Scotch, Free-kirk-founded settlement of Otago. 
But this is a mere exceptional instance, and the 
Church of England exists in New Zealand just 
as the Roman Catholic, the Wesleyan, or any other 
dissenting church exists — self-supporting and inde- 
pendent of State. 

Six hundred pounds per annum formerly stood 
on the New Zealand estimates as the Bishop's 
salary : I think it would have been good eco- 
nomy to have contvmied this sum, in the civil 
list of the New Zealand Constitution. Whenever 
this " New Zealand Bishop's salary question " has 
been alluded to in the House of Commons, that 
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dapper draper, Mr. Williams, has started up and 
implored the House, in figurative blunders, to pause 
ere they fastened a state church on New Zealand. 

" There be more things in the world than are 
dreamt of in thy philosophy," O " figure ** of Lam- 
beth ! a New Zealand bishop is one of the most useful 
civil officers of State — he is both a producer of EiYii- 
grants, and a prodiucer of Exports. With numbers 
of excellent people (Churchmen and Dissenters) the 
very sound of the words "the Bishop of New 
Zealand,'' his " Lordship of Canterbury,'' sheds an 
air of security, civilisation, polish and refinement 
over our long-reputed, cannibal, wilderness of the 
Antipodes, which practically benefits and pays us. 
I have probably been brought into communication 
with more people who have emigrated to New 
Zealand, than any one individual who has ever 
taken part in the colonisation of the country ; and 
I assert that, among secondary causes of attraction, 
the existence of a real Bishop or two in New 
Zealand, has done more in enlisting us emigrant 
recruits than the existence of a Constitution giving 
household suflrage. Whilst as real civilisers, as 
inciters to work, as theoretical teachers of the 
natives in the industrial arts, the Bishop and his 
staff (though they might make themselves much 
more useful in this way) do unquestionably heip 
to produce a considerable portion of the colony's 
£ s, d, exports. 

I would, therefore, pooh-pooh Mr. Williams' 
little bit of nonsense, and place 0&6OO or jPlOOO 
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a-year on the colonial estimates, as the salary of 
a Bishop, to be appointed by the General Assem- 
bly. Such a sum would not lure any sleek and 
slothful son of the church to " Ultima Thule/' — 
but such a sum would materially increase the 
strength and usefulness of a New Zealand bishop, 
increase the profit of keeping one, and the General 
Assembly might always provide that he should be 
a man of the St. Paul and Selwyn stamp. 

BRGnLATIONS FOB THE MANAGEMENT OF CHURCH 
PROPEBTY IN NEW ZEALAND. 

** Land. — All Church lands and buildings are vested in 
the Bishop of New Zealand for the time being, in trust, 
for the purposes specified on the deed of conveyance. 

" General Church Fund. — The Bishop will publish 
from time to time an abstract of the account of the fund 
placed at his disposal for the general benefit of the Church 
in New Zealand. The details of this, and of all other 
Church accounts, will be open to public inspection on 
application to the deputy registrar, by payment of a 
donation of one shilling to the Church fund. 

** Abchdeacosby Funds. — The Church funds in the dif- 
ferent archdeaconries are managed by a board of ^\e 
trustees ; namely, the Bishop, the archdeacon, the senior 
clergyman of the chief town, and two laymen, appointed 
annually by the bishop, one on the recommendation of the 
clergy, and the other of the communicants. The Bishop 
may refuse his sanction to any recommendation of which 
he does not approve. An abstract of the account of the 
archdeaconry fund will be published, and the details of 
the account will be open to inspection on the terms above 
mentioned, at the office of the archdeacon. 

•* Collections. — Collections for all religious and chari- 
table purposes may be made at the Ofiertory, whether the 
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Holj CommuDion be administered or not. Subscriptions 
of all kinds will be received and accounted for by the 
Bishop, clergy, and other trustees of the Church funds. 
The list of subscribers will be open to public inspection, 
as before, but will not be generally circulated. 

"Building of Churches and Schools.— Contributions 
of land, money, labour, building materials, &c., for the 
building of churches and schools, will be met by a pro- 
portionate grant from the Bishop's general church fund, and 
by another from the archdeaconry fund. The amount 
of the grants will vary according to the state of those 
funds. The plans of the buildings must be approved by 
tho Bishop, or by some person appointed by him. No 
endowments will be accepted subject to the condition of 
private patronage. Vacancies will be filled up by the 
ordination of those deacons whom the Bishop shall judge 
to be most qualified for the particular stations. As a 
general principle, the income of the clergy will depend 
on their length of service, their location upon their per- 
sonal qualifications. Thus the Bishop will not exercise 
the right of pecuniary patronage himself, nor allow that 
power to others. 

** Ordination. 

" The bishop of New Zealand's Ordinations are usually 
held on Trinity Sunday, and the Sunday after Sept. 14. 

" Candidates for holy orders are required to reside at 
least two terms in St. John's College, and bring with 
them — 

" 1. Letters testimonial from' three clergymen in the 
diocese, or from three beneficed clergymen in England, 
countersigned by the Bishop of their diocese. 

" 2. Certificate of baptism. 

** Before ordination, in addition to the usual subscrip- 
tions, they are required to sign a declaration, by which 
they pledge themselves — 

"1. To go to any station to which the Bishop may 
appoint them. 
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" 2. Not to acquire landed property, nor to engage in 
trade or agriculture, without his written consent. 

*' 3. Not to leave the diocese before the end of seven 
years, without his written consent. 

" 4. To administer to all classes of persons within their 
districts, whether settlers or natives. 

" Education. 

*' The following is the general plan of education proposed 
for the diocese of New Zealand, and already partially in 
progress. 

'* Deacons. — The order of deacons is held officially re- 
sponsible for the management of the schools and public 
charities of the diocese, under the immediate direction of 
the priests, and subject to the periodical inspection of the 
archdeacons. The religious instruction of the schools is 
especially under the charge of the deacons, who are re- 
quired to attend for that purpose every day from 9 to 12, 
when at home and not otherwise reasonably hindered. 

"Maintenance of Clergymen and Schoolmasters. 

*• An equivalent from the Church fund will be granted 
in money, for contributions in money, produce, or labour, 
made by the inhabitants of any district towards the sup- 
port of a clergyman or schoolmaster. The Bishop will 
not pledge himself to maintain a clergyman or school- 
master permanently in any place upon other terms. The 
Bishop recommends the adoption of the old practice of 
Easter offerings, which, in this country, will have the 
advantage of being made at the time of harvest. 

*' Endowment. — The endowment of the Church in New 
Zealand will be conducted, as much as possible, on the 
following principles: — 

" 1. That all deserving persons shall be duly promoted 
after stated periods of service. 

" 2. That all similarly-situated persons shall receive the 
like emoluments. 

" 3. That an increase of income shall be secured to 
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every clergyman after stated periods of service, without 
the necessity of removal to another station. 

** All contributions for endowment are therefore recom- 
mended to be made to the archdeaconry endowment fund, 
the income of which will be divided among all the clergy 
of the archdeaconry upon the above principles. The 
Bishop's general endowment fund will be applied to regu- 
late the inequalities of the archdeaconry funds. 

'* Endowments restricted to particular places will be 
accepted, subject to the condition that the surplus income, 
beyond the proportion payable to the incumbent according 
to his standing, shall be added to the endowment fund of 
the archdeaconry. 

** The following is the scale of incomes at present 
adopted : — 

** i . Deacons and priests, £100 from 1st January fol- 
lowing ordination as deacons. To increase £10 every year 
to the maximum of £300. 

'* 2. Archdeacons, not exceeding £400 per annum. 

** 3. Bishops, not exceeding £500 per annum. 

*' The income of any clergyman coming to New Zealand 
from another diocese to be computed in the same manner 
from his ordination as deacon. 

" The diocesan scale of salary will not be guaranteed to 
any clergyman who obtains an augmentation of income by 
engaging in any other duties than those which have been • 
assigned to him in the Church. 

" AlLChurch dues and surplice fees are to be brought 
to the account of the archdeaconry fund. 

" The deacons are allowed to take private pupils to be 
educated during the hours not occupied in the school. 
The archdeacons and senior clergy upon recommendation 
of the deacons are at liberty to recommend scholars from 
the parochial schools to be received by the deacons into 
their class of private pupils, from which the candidates 
for scholarships at the diocesan colleges will be selected 
by the bishop or examiners appointed by him. It is hoped 
that the direct way to the ministry of the Church will 
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thus be opened to every yoang man of piety and worth, 
in whatever rank of life he may have been bom. 

** The great importance of the diocesan system of edu- 
cation, in its bearing upon all the highest interests of the 
country, requires that it should be clearly understood 
from the first, that no deacon can be admitted to the 
order of the priesthood, whatever may be his qualifica- 
tions, who shall have neglected the schools committed, to 
his charge. 

** Probationers. — For the same reason, the surest way 
by which a candidate for holy orders can recommend him- 
self to the notice of the Bishop, will be by diligence and 
skill in the management of a school. So far as it may be 
found to be possible, no permanent distinction will be 
drawn between the offices of clergyman and schoolmaster. 
The great point to be kept steadily in view, is, to sanctify 
the work of teaching, by connecting it, in act or in hope, 
with the ministry of the Church of Christ. 

'* Candidates for holy orders are required to place them- 
selves under the direction of the parochial clergy in the 
management of schools and public charities, till they are 
invited by the Bishop to keep their terms at the diocesan 
college. In return for their assistance, the parochial clergy 
are expected to direct them in their preparation for holy 
orders, and to exercise a fatherly care over their character 
and habits. Where a candidate has no near relations with 
whom he can reside, he will be required to live in the 
clergyman's house, and to conform to the regulations of 
the family. No candidate can be accepted by the Bishop 
without a full and particular testimonial from the clergy- 
man under whom he has served. 

"Industrial Teachers. — It will often be open to 
those candidates who have been found ineligible for holy 
orders, to continue their connection with the Church as 
teachers of useful arts. For this reason, every scholar 
and student in the diocesan institutions, is required to 
practise some useful art, that he may be able to gain his 
livelihood, if he should not be admitted to the ministry.** 
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Educational Institutions. — ^No general state 
educational institutions have yet been provided in 
New Zealand ; but from the peculiar bent and high 
intellectual character of the community, and from 
certain legislative indications, it would appear to be 
not improbable, that some state educational system 
will be organised, ere long, after the American 
models. In the meantime, the Bishop's college at 
Auckland, the grammar schools of Wellington and 
Canterbury, the Wesley an training college, various 
private commercial academies, ladies' seminaries and 
the flourishing Sunday schools established by the 
various religious bodies, afford ample means of 
secular and religious training ; and no Emigrant now 
going to New Zealand would be left without the 
means of giving liis children that best of gifts — 
a sound classical and general education. 

Currency. — The currency is exactly the same 
as in England : each coin bears the same positive 
and relative value. The Government Bank and, 
at present, I think, the Union Bank of Australia 
issue notes ; but notes are seen less seldom than in 
England ; and three-fourths of bur common every- 
day payments are made in gold and silver. 

Press. — The "fourth estate'' is well represented 
in New Zealand, the 50,000 colonists supporting 
four bi-weekly and five weekly papers. Differing, 
again, from our Banana friend, the " English- 
man," I think that the New Zealand Press is con* 
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dacted both with spirit and ability ; and save 
at provincial elections, when it espouses opposite 
sides and certainly assimilates for a week or two 
to Dickens's " EatanswiU Independent/' it is fair 
in style and moderate in tone. Indeed, we boast 
that our New Zealand papers, like Thackeray's "Pall 
Mall Gazette," are written by gentlemen for gen- 
tlemen ; and fancy that the licence and vulgar 
personalities of the American press would scarcely 
sell in Zealandia. 

Our New Zealand journals, however, would 
much extend their emigrdtianary usefulness, if they 
would make themselves less exclusively political. 
They plead that their subscriber are electors, keen 
local politicians, and that they must write to please 
these, the hundreds, who pay. But there are thou- 
sands at home who may pay some day : thousands 
who want to know what a man can do in New 
Zealand with <f 500, what progress is making in 
exports, what a fiit sheep or a hapuka weighed, 
whose reaping machine made best work, what fruit 
appeared at the Horticultural Show, who grew the 
monster cabbage, &c., who would not care twopence 
to know about a " ministerial crisis," a Superinten- 
dent's speech, or the ratting of a provincial councillor. 
The editor of a London paper is sometimes unable to 
find in a whole batch of New Zealand journals, 
matter for a single column which would interest his 
emigrant readers ! and I cannot but think that 
the New Zealand Press would materially help the 
colony abroad, and not hurt it much at home, 
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if it would pitch half the anonymous balderdash 
received from " Indignant Electors," " Britons/' 
" Baffled Beadles," '' Provincial Councillors,'' " My- 
eye-is-on-hims," &c., &c., into the fire, and devote 
the columns so saved to " chips for home ^readers," 
and to " facts " for the Emigrant. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



EXPORTS AND MARKETS. 



Some misconoeption exists on tlie subject of a young 
colony's exports. It seems to be held that a 
young colony is like a man — the first duty and 
necessity of each being to produce something, to 
have means of living. But, in truth, a young colony 
is like a child — each being a consumer, growi/ng- 
up to the producing state. 

Except there be " Diggings,'' a young emigra- 
tion field cannoty for many years, produce ex- 
ports. The Pioneers who first venture thither, have 
to house and feed themselves, to clear patches of the 
stubborn forest and smooth them into corn-fields, to 
make roads and bridges, to lay out villages, and 
to rough-hew the infant colony out of the rugged 
wilderness. * By the time the new land has thus been 
made to feed its first pioneers, others have arrived, 
to eat up all surplus. Emigrants of 1840 sell their 
surplus to emigrants of 1 842, and both do the same 
by the emigrants of 1 844. The young colony has 
no export, and needs no export ; because all surplus 
produce is cousimied by good customers at home. 
And it is only when Population has settled in the 
wilderness, and caused home-production to increase 
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&ster than home-co3isum||^o]:i, that a young colony 
can have, or can need, foreign markets. A British 
, colony's ''manhood-exporting'' state has seldom 
been attained under a quarter of a- century. Zea- 
landia, by the registrar, is " sweet fifteen ;" but, 
owing to the stunting disasters of her infant days, 
she is virtually no more than a "m^ of ten/' 
The pioneer settlers who were risking tiieir lives 
in New Zealand from 1840 to 1846, were not pro- 
ducera of anything. They were a handful of half* 
ruined men tilling patches of soil round their 
dwellings for necessary food ; but wisely forbearing 
to cultivate those fertile lands from which a &tuous 
Qovemment banded with a lawless savage might 
any day eject them. Virtually, therefore, New 
Zealand's age is ten ; so that looking at the past 
progress of other colonies, a dozen years may well 
elapse before she becomes a great exporting colony. 
But the urtifioial attai/n/ment of the " exporting 
age" and the natural ** power of eayporivag** are 
two distinctly different things. In the latter, New 
Zealand may rank with any country in the world. 
She is by nature the granary, dairy-fexm, brewery, , 
and orchard of the South Pacific; and, unquestion- 
ably, is capcMe of producing for old-world mar- 
kets an annual export of wool and tallow, alone,* 
worth four to five millions sterling. 

The present chief exports of the colony are wool 

* Tallow will unquestionably become a considerable export 
as flocks and herds increase ; and will bear a larger relative 
value to the wool export in New Zealand than it does in 

P 2 
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(with a little copper, oil, ^^ and tiinber,) shipped to 
England ; and agricultural exp<vts (with a little 
kauri-gum and timber) shipped chiefly to Australia. 

The four articles which I think will eveafUuaUp 
figure in New Zealand exports, after wool, com, and 
general agricultural exports (and perhaps ores) are 
these : ship provisions, cured-beef and pork ; fine 
ales ; spars and pine timber ; and flax, or hemp. 
New Zealand is close to the Australian marine, 
not remot'C fix)m the Indian marine, and central 
amid the whaling fleet ; whilst, thanks to soil and 
climate combined, there is probably no country 
south of the equator where prime mess beef and 
pork could be produced so cheaply and so welL* 

As to Ale, there is an immense consumption of 
ale in Australia ; and nature has fitted New Zealand 
for a brewery by giving her cool, or cold, nights, 
a profusion of the finest soft-water streams, and a 
soil and climate suited alike to barley and to hop. 
As to WoodSy the woods of Australia, and indeed of 
almost every country south of the Line, are for the 
most part hard, heavy, brittle, and bad to work ; 
whilst New Zealand possesses the noble kauri and 

Australia. New Zealand sheep and cattle are said to carry 
fifty per cent, more of fat and tallow than the thin, short-pas- 
tured, dried-up animals of Australia. (See Pastoral chapter.) 
* Owing probably to the arid climate and the scanty pasture, 
Australian meat lacks juice, fatness and flayour ; and if the 
meat were better, the heat of the climate would be injurious to 
the " curing process." Beef, pork, and mutton, in New Zealand 
are (or perhaps we should say would be if a little more atten- 
tion were paid to breed, feed, and butchering) quite equal to 
English meat. 
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three other pines, and abundant water-power for 
the cheap production of " sawn-stuff." With regard 
to Flax or Hempf it is true that the process for the 
marketable preparation of New Zealand flax has 
yet to be discovered ; but without being over 
sanguine, we may reasonably hope that the vallie 
of the stake will stimulate genius to win it, and 
that, eventually, some antipodal Arkwright will 
succeed in freeing Phormium tenax from that gum- 
mous parasite which alone prevents it from becoming 
King of Textiles. 

But, recollecting that, as yet, we have set foot 
on but some half-dozen spots of New Zealand, it 
would be a most rash assumption, were we now 
to assume that wool and corn, and meat and ale, 
and flax and timber (sufficient as such exports would 
be to make her rich) will be her only exports, or 
even her chief exports. The history of commerce 
shows that the spread of population in a new 
country ultimately reveals many articles of export 
which its pioneer settlers overlooked. Years 
elapsed ere America discovered wealth in cotton, 
South Australia in copper. New South Wales in 
wool, Victoria in gold. And the spread of popu- 
lation in New Zealand, the magic touch of capital 
and labour, may reveal gums, barks, dyes, fibres, 
oils, ores, a dozen articles of export, as yet, un- 
dreamt of or unseen. 

On data furnished by the statistics of the last 
two years, we may I think estimate the gross value 
of all New Zealand exports for the year 1857 at 
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about 4£500,000. And a comparatiye glance at 
the " exporting pdWer " of old countries and old! 
colonies shows that infant New Zealand gives &ir 
promise of strong arms and full pockets when 
arrived at man^s estate. 

Annual Value of the Exports per Head of thei 
Populations of different Countries.* 

£ 

Holland 

Great Britain . . « . . 
France . . , . • . 

United States 

New South Wales (50 years old) 
Victoria (the Diggings) . . 
Tasmania (50 years old, vast amount of 

convict labour) .... 
Zealandia (10 years old) . 



8 

5 

2 

3 
16 
60t 

20 
10 



Markets. — In all human probability, Wool will 
become the great staple export of New Zealand ; 
and staples like wool and taUow, together with oil, 

• " Notes " showing the exact amount of the exports per 
head of the populations of various old-world countries, have 
been mislaid : these European and American figures, therefore 
— though it is believed they are correct enough — are given 
from memory. 

+ Sailors are said to earn their money like "horses" and to 
spend it like "asses." Might not the compliment be extended 
to the diggers ? A recent work shows that whilst Victoria ex- 
ports to the enormous annual amount of £50 per head (for 
men, women and children) she imports, hear it, teetotallers ! to 
the still more enormous amount of ^10 per head in spirits and 
tobacco alone. A similar expenditure in England on grog and 
smoke would amount to one hundred millions sterling per 
annum. 
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ores and flax, woiild find an excellent^ a permanent, 
and an unlimited market in the mother country. 
The production of some of these things may be 
doubtful ; but once produced, it is clear that the 
sale, the market, would be good and certain. 

The important question of " Markets," then, has 
only to be raised with respect to a portion of New 
Zealand's exports — namely, agricultural produce for 
Australia. In the last five years, Australia (New 
South Wales and Victoria) has imported food 
articles from New Zealand to the amount of 
nearly half a million sterling, and the question is 
— will Australia, for the future, feed herself — or, 
remaining chiefly a wool and gold country, will 
she continue to import a portion of her food ? I 
conceive that the latter will be the case ; and that, 
although as her population increases, and as blank 
gold weeks intervene, she may considerably increase 
her production of home-grown food under improved 
agriculture and a system of small-farm cultivation, 
yet that whilst she remains " a great gold country," 
she will remain a considerable importer of food ; 
and will find that she can supply herself with 
breadstuflTs and dairy produce fi-om New Zealand, 
and other countries, cheaper, on an average of 
seasons, than she can grow them for herself. 

There are fertile districts in New South Wales 
and Victoria capable, in favourable seasons, of pro- 
ducing quite as fine crops of corn and vegetables 
as can be produced in New Zealand. But favour- 
able seasons are not the rule in Australia. The 
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experience of half a century shows that Australia 
is subject to seasons of torrid heat and drought, 
which bake-up the land and reduce vegetation to 
a brown powder.* The mean average yield of 

* ^ Of all the features of Australian climatology, drought is 
the most prominent and forbidding. I find in my diaries, 
periods of four and five months without one drop of rain : live 
stock and grain crops ruined ; and the country like tinder, 
susceptible to the smallest spark. 

'^ In April, 1849, the sun set at Sydney for seyeral weeks suc- 
cessively in a lurid haze of smoke. During his last two kours 
above the horizon, the weakest eye might gaze unwinking at 
his rayless disk. The whole west was either in flames or 
smouldering. In January, 1850, during a lengthened drought 
the north shore of the harbour was on fire for ten or twelve 
days. At night it looked like a line of twenty or thirty huge 
furnaces, extending over some fifteen miles. The city was 
shrouded in smoke, and the air was pervaded with the aromatic 
odour of the burning gum-trees. Many poor settlers would 
have been ruined but for a liberal subscription raised for the 
sufferers. In 1851, hundreds of miles of country in the dis- 
trict of Port Philip were included in one vast conflagration, and 
as many families were brought to destitution by the destruction 
of their property. The heavens were obscured for a long 
period by a canopy of smoke, the soot falling on board vessels 
at sea one hundred and fifty miles distant from the land. 
When the rain does come it comes with a vengeance, some- 
times carrying away, in its torrents^ roads, gardens, walls, 
palings, and bridges, which had proved invulnerable to the 
preceding bush-fires. Every highway becomes a river, every 
by-way a brook, every bank a cataract. The thunder cracks 
right over head like the report of a gun. Hailstones come 
rattling down an inch long, knocking over young live-stock 
and domestic poultry, levelling orange orchards and vineyards, 
breaking windows and human heads ; still, in twenty-four hours, 
or less, the dust is blowing about as bad as ever. No one who 
has not lived in a country liable to drought can appreciate the 
eagerness with which every assemblage of clouds is watched ; 
with what feelings of disappointment their breaking up with- 
out yielding a drop is accompanied ; with what thankfulness 
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wheat in New South Wales and Victoria^ for a 
period of ten years, has been found to be only 
thirteen bushels an acre, of potatoes three tons ! 
And this ten years' " average yield " has been re- 
duced to this sorry mean not because there were no 
Jine crops in the ten years, when the yield was 
double — ^but because, during the ten years, there 
were droughts and climatic blights which nearly 
annihilated the crops altogether. 

Now, in New Zealand the climate, if we may so 
express it, is even more agricultural than the soil ; 
and the two, comhined, create both a " certainty " 
and a " fulness " of crop which, I think, is scarcely 
to be found in any other country in the world. 

Assuming, therefore, that the cost of producing 
an acre of wheat, were even the same in Australia 
as in New Zealand, the nearly double average yield 

the boon of moderate rain and showers is received when it does 
come. * My word,' cries the inland squatter, * this will fill the 
water-holes rarely, and save me a thousand or two head of 
stock, which would otherwise have died for want of water.' 
He is delighted with the gift, though he may possibly lose two 
or three horses, if not his own life, in attempting to cross the 
bottom, where yesterday there was nothing to be seen moister 
than a glaring white sand, hot enough to boil a retort. 

*^ BtU the long droughts^ excessive heat, hot lainds, Jmsh- 
f/resy <&c.j which are peculiar to Australia^ are more serious and 
destructive to the agricidtwral interests and squatter's stock 
and have a more injurious effect on the landed proprietor's 
purse than his person. Althottgh attended with considerable 
personal inconvenience and occasional injury , these atmospheric 
excesses and transitions tend rather to cripple or retard the 
progress of agriculture than to inflict any serious or immediate 
danger on the human fraTne,'"' — A Colonists Letter in ^^ Rise and 
Progress of Australia?^ 

P 8 
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of the New Zealand acre,* would enable the New 
Zealand farmer to place his sea-borne agricultural 
produce in the Australian market, at a lower price, 
than agricultural produce could be profitably grown 
at in Australia. But we may fairly assume that 
the cost of production will be less in New Zealand, 
less owing to two causes — the first, the singular 
" easiness of cultivation'' created by the friendly soil 
and climate ; and the second, " cheaper labour.*' It 
is fairly conjectural that the gold mines of New 
South Wales and Victoria are tapped rather than 
drained; and that " Diggings " and Digging pur- 
suits will be permanent, and spread over the land. 
If so, labour will unquestionably rule higher there 
than in New Zealand."!- 

With regard to the countries which might com- 
pete with New Zealand in partly feeding Aus- 
tralia — the United States, South America, South 
Australia, and Tasmania — I think we may fairly 
reason as follows : — Labour is at present much 

* The average yield of witeat in New Zealand, even under 
the present '* no-farming " system, cannot be taken at less than 
twenty-five bushels per acre ; and improved farming, the in- 
troduction even of a little manure, might nearly double this 
average. But Mechi himsdf covZd not hatUe against a torrid 
season in AvMrcdia, and improve crops despite the dvmate, 

+ The subject of wheat-growing has lately occupied much 
attention in Victoria, and several gentlemen engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits have expressed their opinions in the public 
papers. Mr. 0. J. Dennys, of Mount Moriac, near G^elong, esti- 
mates the cost of growing and harvesting wheat at ^11 16«. 5e^ 
per acre, and shows the cost per bushel to be 9«. 3^. Another 
gentleman states that with wheat at 10^. per bushel its growth 
would be attended with loss to the farmer. 
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dearer in New Zealand than in either North or 
South America ; but here again, the large and 
certain yield of crop tends to compensate for this 
deficiency. As emigrant population flows in, too, 
labour will become cheaper in New Zealand, when 
a ton of fine flour would be produced there as 
cheaply as in any country. But though the ad- 
vantages of producing the export for the Australian 
market, may, as yet, rest with the two Americas, 
the advantages of getting the export to the market 
are all with New Zealand — for whilst she has only 
1000, South America has 7000, and North America 
14,000 miles of sea carriage. With regard to 
South Australia, no countiy produces a finer quality 
of wheat; but South Australia's "combined yield 
and certainty of crop " is scarcely equal to New 
Zealand's ; and I do not imagine that she is 
capable of sending breadstuff's, and certainly not 
dairy produce, to Sydney and Melbourne at lower 
prices than New Zealand could supply them ; 
whilst, as to Van Dieman's Land, however fertile 
and productive she may be, she is but amall ; and 
in the question of supplying future millions in 
Australia with food. Van Dieman's Land must be 
regarded as the orchard and kitchen-garden, rather 
than as the farm. 

A late South Australian paper concludes an 
excellent article on the subject of the Victoria 
and South American flour markets, with these 
remarks : — 

*' The sum of the evidence given there by our practical 
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agricultural witnesses is that 5«. a bushel for wheat would 
be a remunerative price for our South Australian farmers. 
68, per bushel for wheat would average £14 per ton for 
flour, at which price we need never despair of a market 
for any quantity. With wheat at 5^. per bushel, bread 
could be sold at S^d, the Sib. loaf — a price quite low 
enough to satisfy the utmost craving for cheapness. So 
that, if the evidence quoted may be relied upon, it is 
perfectly clear that wheat in this colony may be cultivated 
to any extent with profit to the farmer, and at a price 
which no working man can have occasion to complain of. 

" But the question is whether, as the land is now culti- 
vated, wheat can be profitably sold at 6«. per bushel? 
Farmers say it is a paying price) and that even less would 
do ; but it may be that a considerable portion of the land 
in crop would need greatly superior cultivation to that 
now bestowed before wheat, with present prices of labour, 
could be sold at a profit for 68. per bushel. But, at the 
same time, it must be evident that an enhanced price can 
never be justified in order that inferior modes of cultivation 
may be protected. Better for the farmer to get a fair 
profit out of 6s, with good cultivation, than to get the 
same profit out of Is. with bad cultivation. 

" The price of wheat, however, will depend not only 
upon the supply and demand of South Australia, but 
with the demand of Victoria superadded. For years to 
come, Victoria must he a bread-importing country. The 
extent of her importations may vary, and a feeling in 
favour of raising supplies within the province may in- 
fluence the markets in a slight degree ; but it is as im- 
possible to persuade the working men of the Victorian 
gold fields to follow the plough's tail as it would be to 
persuade the farmers of Mount Barker and Macclesfield 
to devote their energies to mining at Echunga. In Vic- 
toria, gold-digging pays better than wheat-growing, there- 
fore they dig for gold. In South Australia wheat-growing 
pays better than gold-seeking, therefore they grow wheat. 
And as long as the Victorian gold fields are profitable, so 
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long will the South Australiau corn fields be profitable 
too. 

" The wheat and flour market of Victoria is, of course, 
intimately affected by the importations from Chili. In 
the vast tracts of country at the foot of the Cordillera 
mountains an almost unlimited quantity of wheat can be 
grown ; but it is quite an error to suppose that Chilian 
wheat and flour can be had at nominal prices. Nearly all 
the business at Valparaiso is transacted through merchants, 
who will not reduce the market to an unprofitable point. 
It must also be remembered that although there is plenty 
of wheat land in Chili, and notwithstanding -that labour 
is cheap, the system of farming pursued is of the most 
rude and ineffective character. We are not to reason as 
if the Chilian farmers combined the advantages of high 
farming^ and improved implements with cheap land and 
cheap labour. They have the latter, but not the former ; 
and are consequently placed so far at a disadvantage. The 
price of Chilian flour never ranges so low as to compete 
with South Australian wheat at 5^. per bushel. The 
minimum price of Chilian flour on board at Valparaiso 
is £10 per ton; but no dependence can ever be placed 
by importers on getting it at so low a figure. The Chilian 
market supplies not only the Australian colonies, but to 
some extent, the English market; and prices at Val- 
paraiso are ruled by prices at Liverpool and London. 
The charge for freight between Valparaiso and Port 
Adelaide is about £5 per ton, to which must be added £B 
more for commission, insurance, risk of damage, warehouse 
expenses, &c., making £8 per ton expenses of bringing the 
flour from South America to this port. Under the most 
favourable circumstances, therefore, Chilian flour could not 
be sold in the colonies under £18 per ton; but the average 
would probahly be £20 per ton — ecpial to Is, M. a bushel. 
The last cargo cost £25 per ton on landing ; and the whole 
history of the flour trade between the South American coast 
and these colonies proves beyond a doubt that there is no 
competition from that quarter which can give the South 
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Australian farmer cause to fear. If £20 a ton, or even if 
£15 a ton, is a paying price for flour here, with a natural 
protection of £8 resulting from proximity of the market, 
we must be unsuccessful indeed to be beaten." 



The reader, however, must not suppose from 
these remarks on " Agricultural Markets " that New 
Zealand aspires to become the Sicily of Australia — 
she boasts far higher industrial aims. She merely 
believes that when her colonists send a portion of 
their corn and esculents, butter and cheese, ham 
and bacon, fruits and honey of Hybla, to Australia 
— Australia's port and city populations, h^r vora- 
cious diggers, and drought-smitten " Knights of the 
pick," will be happy to buy such produce at good 
prices, and to pay for it in their brightest gold.* 

I would conclude these remarks on " Exports and 
Markets" with a cautionary hint to all New Zealand 
farmers, present or to come. Those semi-famine, 
"rush-to-the-diggings," prices, which put so much gold 
in our pockets in 1852, 1853 and 1854 are gone 
never, I think, to return. Seven to eight shillings a 
bushel for wheat, and five pounds per ton for picked 
potatoes, are probably the highest average prices (say 

* As to the prices of New Zealand produce, to be looked for 
in the Australian markets, looking at the probability of a largely- 
increased, digging population, and at the average prices which 
prevailed at Sydney and Melbourne years before gold was dis- 
covered, I am inclined to think that any future terms of five 
years would show an average standard price for wheat of not 
less than 7«. 6d, a bushel ; with potatoes, onions and dairy-iarm 
produce something higher in proportion. 
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for periods of five years) which for the future* the 
Australian markets are likely to offer us. If the 
New Zealand fiirmer will only open one eye, keep the 
weed down, plough without his pipe, use a little 
less tobacco, a little more manure, and get to work 
before noon, these prices (free of rent, tax,' and 
tythe) will richly pay him. But wheat and 
potatoes are bulky damageable articles ; his Aus- 
tralian market is both a limited and a capricious 
market ; and he and his fellows may produce far 
too much of these A's and B's of New Zea- 
land agriculture. New Zealand dairy produce 
(firkins of fine butter, rich cheeses, noble hams and 
flitches of bacon), less bulky and less perishable 
than wheat and potatoes, would sell at high prices 
in twenty markets in the Australian and Indian 
Seas, where potatoes could not be carried, and 
where wheat would scarce command a bid. But 
the production of less com and more dairy pro- 
duce, though it would make the New Zealand 
farmer safer, would stiU not be sufficient to make 
him safe, and defiant alike of storms and times. 
The great, safe-a/nd-certain, marJcetahle export of 
New Zealand, one which can never be overdone, is 
Wool — -fine combing wool for Leeds, Bradford, and 
France — not wheat and potatoes, butter and bacon, 
for Sydney and Melbourne, 

In short, the New Zealand farmer should have 
titree strings to his bow, of which the strongest should 
be the pastoral string; and that " use of the soil," 
that description of agriculture, which would prove 
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both the most beneficial to the colony, and the 
safest and most lucrative to the agriculturist, would 
unquestionably lead to some such an apportionment 
of every 100 acres of fiurmed land as this : — 

Fine wool-growing and sheep-breeding depart- 
ment (pasture) 50 acres. 

Dairy-farm, and cattle-breeding and feeding 
department (pasture and roots) '. . .25 

Arable department (grain, fruits and vegetables) 25 



ft 



100 



Note. — Since the remarks, pag^s 192, on the ''. re-naming" 
of New Zealand passed through the press, Mr. Hodgkinson, the 
writer of a good pamphlet on Canterbury, has suggested to me 
a new name for New Zealand — Zealandia. He obserres that 
whilst this new name would not be an absolute departure from 
the old name, it would be a much more euphonious name, and 
one which would harmonize well with Australia, Tasmania, and 
Victoria : thus, Atuftralia, Tasmania^ Victoria, Zealandia, 

He remarks, too, that if 'precedents for ^ name changing " be 
wanted, they are close at hand : — 

New Holland has been changed to Australia. 
Van Dieman's Land „ Tasmania. 

Port Philip „ Victoria. 

Swan River „ West A.ustralia. 
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